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EDITORS'    PREFACE 

BuRNS^s  verse  falls  naturally  into  two  main 
divisions.  One,  and  that  the  larger,  appeals 
with  persistency  and  force,  on  the  strength  of 
some  broadly  human  qualities,  to  the  world  in 
general :  for  the  reason  that  the  world  in  general 
is  rich  in  sentiment  but  lacks  the  literary  sense. 
The  other,  being  a  notable  and  lasting  contri- 
bution to  literature,  is  the  concern  of  com- 
paratively few.  The  present  Edition  of  Bums^s 
verse  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  second 
of  these  two  bodies  of  readers.  Of  necessity, 
however,  it  is  as  nearly  complete  as  existing 
canons  of  taste  will  permit;  and  *tis  hoped 
that  it  will  prosper,  though  for  different  reasons 
and  on  different  grounds,  with  both  sections  of 
what,  after  all,  is  one,  and  that  a  world-wide, 
public. 

A  chief  object  with  the  Editors  has  been  the 
preparation  of  a  text  as  nearly  classic  as  a 
83r8tematic  and,  in  so  far  as  might  be,  an  exhaus- 
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tive  collation  of  authorities — ^books,  proof-sheets, 
tracts,  broadsides,  periodicals,  and  mss.— could 
secure.  They  have  spared  no  pains  in  its  pursuit; 
and  they  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  denoting  the 
spirit  in  which,  on  every  hand,  their  appeal  for 
assistance  was  received  It  is  for  others  to 
appreciate  the  result  of  their  effort.  Enough 
for  them  to  say,  that  such  authority  as  it  may 
be  found  \to  have  is  largely  due  to  the  generous 
consideration  extended  to  them  from  outside. 
Tliey  have  noted  the  several  facts  of  their  in- 
debtedness, as  occasion  offered,  in  their  biUio- 
giaphical  introduction  and  in  the  body  of  their 
work.  As  regards  this  First  Volume,  it  remains 
for  them  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Gramett,  C.B.,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  that 
help  no  man  of  letters  ever  asks  in  vain;  to 
Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
burgh; to  Mr.  Hugh  Au  Webster,  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Library,  Edinburgh;  to  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow ;  to  Mr.  James  L. 
Caw,  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Edinburgh;  to  Mr.  Andrew  Maodonald,  Glas- 
gow, for  the  use  of  a  capital  set  of  Ramsay 
chap-books;    to    Mr.  R.  T.  Hamilton   Bruce, 
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Edinburgh,  for  the  use  of  a  uniqiie  and 
predouB  copy  of  the  garland  known  as  The 
Merry  Muses  of  Caledonia  and  the  set  of  chap- 
books  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Motherwell 
Collection;  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh,  Liver- 
pool, and  Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  I/mdoD, 
for  assistance  in  tracing  the  life  of  BumsVi 
favourite  stave  from  its  beginnings  in  Fhyvenoe 
to  its  earliest  known  appearance  in  Scots 
verse. 

In  the  matter  of  notes  and  explanaticms,  the 
Editors  have  done  their  best  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  essentials,  and  to  state  their  fiiets  and 
theories  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  exactness 
of  effect  All  the  same,  the  sum  of  their  com- 
mentary bulks  formidably,  to  say  the  least;  and 
the  reason  is  not  hr  to  seek.  Bums  borrowed 
largely  from  his  predecessors ;  he  lived  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  first  and  last  he  was  what  is  called  a 
local  poet  Indeed,  it  is  fiiir  to  say  of  him  that 
he  was  the  satirist  and  singer  of  a  parish :  so  that 
even  in  his  own  time  much  of  his  verse,  though 
it  survives  as  verse  of  genius,  was  intelligible 
through  all  its  niceties  of  meaning  to  his  fellow- 
parishioners  alone.      In    these  days,  thereibre, 
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it  has  appeared  the  safer  as  well  as  the  mofe 
serviceable  course  rather  to  err  on  the  score 
of  too  much  commentary  than  on  that  of  not 
enough.  Tis  in  much  the  same  spirit  that 
the  Editors  have  compiled  their  Glossary. 
There  are  not  a  few  Scots  readers  of  Bums  to 
whom  that  Glossary  will  seem  full  to  excess. 
But  the  dialect  he  wrote  is  fading  swiftly  into 
the  past  (such  curiosities  of  interpretation  as 
^broth^  for  ^broose,^  as  ^  meal^  for  *  drammock,^ 
are  of  late  years  not  unknown);  and  it  has 
seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that,  to  say  nothing 
of  most  Englishmen,  there  are  Scotsmen  all  the 
world  over,  who  will  not  disclaim  such  help  as  is 
here  afforded  them,  in  the  work  of  realising  the 
fiill  import  of  some  words  which,  mayhap,  they 
have  forgotten,  and  of  others  which,  mayhap, 
they  never  rightly  knew. 

For  the  annotations  on  certain  staves  and 
sources  of  inspiration,  their  purpose  is  to  empha- 
sise the  theory  that  Bums,  for  all  his  exhibition 
of  some  modem  tendencies,  was  not  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty  but  the  heir  to  a  flourishing  tradition 
and  the  last  of  an  ancient  line :  that  he  is  de- 
monstrably the  outcome  of  an  environment,  and 
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not  in  any  but  the  narrowest  sense  the  unnatural 
birth  of  Poesy  and  Time  which  he  is  sometimes 
held  to  be.  Being  a  great  artist,  be  derives 
from  a  numerous  ancestry;  and,  like  all  great 
artists,  he  is  partly  an  effect  of  local  and  peculiar 
conditions  and  partly  the  product  of  immediate 
and  remote  forbears.  Grenius  apart,  in  fact,  he 
is  uUimus  Scotoruniy  the  last  expression  of  the  old 
Scots  world,  and  therewith  the  culmination  of  a 
school  deep-rooted  in  the  past,  which,  by  pro- 
ducing such  men  as  Dunbar  and  Scott  and 
Alexander  Montgomerie,  as  Ramsay  and  Fer- 
gusaon  and  the  nameless  lyrists  of  the  song- 
books,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be. 

T.  F.  H. 
LoKDON,  January  Itt,  1896. 
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PREFACE 


{To  the  Original  EdUUm,  KUmamoek,  1780) 


|i* 


Thi  following  trifles  are  not  the  production  of  the 
Poet,  who,  with  all  the  advantages  of  learned  art, 
and  perhaps  amid  the  elegancies  and  idlenesses  of 
upper  life,  looks  down  for  a  rural  theme,  with  an 
eye  to  Theocrites  or  Virgil.  To  the  Author  of  this, 
these  and  other  celebrated  names  (their  country- 
men) are,  in  their  original  languages,  'a  fountain 
shut  up,  and  a  book  sealed.'  Unacquainted  with 
the  necessary  requisites  for  commencing  Poet  by 
rule,  he  sings  the  sentiments  and  manners  he  felt 
and  saw  in  himself  and  his  rustic  compeers  around 
him,  in  his  and  their  native  language.  Though  a 
Bhymer  from  his  earliest  years,  at  least  from  the 
earliest  impulses  of  the  softer  passions,  it  was  not 
till  very  lately  that  the  applause,  perhaps  the 
partiality,  of  Friendship,  wakened  his  vanity  so 
&r  as  to  make  him  think  anything  of  his  was  worth 
showing;  and  none  of  the  following  works  were 
ever  composed  with  a  view  to  the  press.  To  amuse 
himself  with  the  little  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 

VOL.  L  A 
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amid  the  toil  and  fatigues  of  a  laborious  life;  to 
transcribe  the  various  feelings,  the  loves,  the  griefs, 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  in  his  own  b*east;  to  find 
some  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  struggles  of  a 
world,  always  an  alien  scene,  a  task  uncouth  to  the 
poetical  mind ;  these  were  his  motives  for  courting 
the  Muses,  and  in  these  he  found  Poetiy  tb  be  its 
own  reward. 

Now  that  he  appears  in  the  public  character  of 
an  Author,  he  does  it  with  fear  and  trembling.  So 
dear  is  £une  to  the  rhjnoung  tribe,  that  even  he, 
an  obscure,  nameless  Bard,  shrinks  aghast  at  the 
thocght  of  being  branded  as  'An  impertinent 
blockhead,  obtruding  his  nonsense  on  the  world; 
and  because  he  can  make  a  shifl  to  jingle  a  few 
doggerel  Scotch  rhymes  together,  looks  upon  him- 
self as  a  Poet  of  no  small  consequence  forsooth.' 

It  is  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  Poet^ — 
whose  divine  Elegies  do  honour  to  our  language, 
our  nation,  and  our  species — that  'Humility  has 
depressed  many  a  genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never 
raised  one  to  £une.'  If  any  Critic  catches  at  the 
word  gemus,  the  Author  tells  him,  once  for  all,  that 
he  certainly  looks  upon  himself  as  possest  of  some 
poetic  abilities,  otherwise  his  publishing  in  the 
manner  he  has  done,  would  be  a  manoeuvre  below 
the  worst  character  which,  he  hopes,  his  worst 
enemy  will  ever  give  him :  but  to  the  genius  of  a 
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Ramsay,  or  the  glorious  dawnings  of  the  poor^ 
unfortunate  Ferguson,  he,  with  equal  unaffected 
sinceritj,  declares  that,  even  in  his  highest  pulse 
of  vanity,  he  has  not  the  most  distant  pretensloDS. 
These  two  justly  admired  Scotch  Poets  he  has  often 
had  in  his  eye  in  the  {bllowkif  plecei;  hut  rather 
with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their  flame,  than  for  servile 
imitation. 

To  his  Subscribers  the  Author  returns  his  most 
iincere  thanks.  Not  the  mercenary  bow  over  a 
emmter,  but  the  heaft-dirobbing  gretttude  6f  Ibe 
Bard,  eonsdout  h6w  much  he  Is  indebted  to 
Benevolence  and  Friendship  for  gnitifjing  him,  if 
hedescrvea  It,  in  that  dearest  wish  of  -cmry  pettie 
fcpswn-'to  be  distinguished.  He  begs  his  reiiidei% 
partieularly  the  Learned  and  the  Polite^  who  mmf 
hmmm  him  with  a  perusal,  that  they  will  usake 
eiHy  ^^^u^wMltL  toft  Edseation  and  Gfarcomstanaes 
of  life:  buft'tf,  after  a  iinrreandid,  and  impartial 
critlciBm,  ha  dball  tftasid  convicted  of  Ddbiesi  and 
If OBJiiinB,  let  >^kn  be  done,  by,  as  he  would  in<llHit 
do  by  •fehera—let  him  be  'Condemnsd  wliliawi 
teconftilnpt  and-  cMMatt. 


DEDICATION 

{Edinburgh  EditUm,  1787) 

TO  THE 

NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE 
CALEDONIAN  HUNT 

My  Loeds  and  Gkntliiien9***A  Scottiih  Bftid» 

pfoud  of  the  name,  and  whose  highest  ambitum  is 

to  sing  in  his  Country's  service — ^where  shall  he  to 

properly  look  for  patronage  as  to  the  illusirious 

Names  of  his  native  Land;  those  who  bear  the 

honours  and  inherit  the  virtues  of  their  Ancestors? 

The  Poetic  Genius  of  my  Country  found  me  as  the 

praphetic  bard  EHjah  did  Elisha--4it  the  pltm^ 

I  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  me.     fihe 

\  bade  me  sing  the  love%  the  joya^  the  r  rural  scenes 

and  rural  pleasures  of  my  natal  Soil,  in  my  native 

',  tongue :  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless  notes,  as  she 

I  inspired.      She  whispered    me    to   ccnne   to   this 

ancient  metropolis  of  Caledonia,  and  lay  my  Songs 

under  your  honoured  protection:  I  now  obey  her 

dictates. 
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Though  much  indebted  to  your  goodness,  I  do 
not  approach  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentleitien,  in  the 
usual  style  of  dedication,  to  thank  you  for  past 
fiiTours;  that  path  is  so  hackneyed  by  prostituted 
Learning,  that  honest  Rusticity  is  ashamed  of  it. 
Nor  do  I  present  this  Address  with  the  y^ial  soul 
of  a  servile  Author^  looking  for  a  continuation  of 
those  favours :  I  was  bred  to  the  Plough,  and  am 
independent.  I  come  to  claim  the  common 
Scottish  name  with  you,  my  iUustrious  Country- 
men; and  to  teU  the  world  that  I  glory  in  the 
title.  I  come .  to  congratulate  my  Country,  that 
the  blood  of  her  ancient  heroes  still  runs  uncon- 
taminated ;  and  that  from  your  courage,  knowledge, 
and  public  spirit,  she  may  expect  protection, 
wealth,  and  liberty.  In  the  last  place,  I  come  to 
proffer  my  warmest  wishes  to  the  Great  Fountain 
of  Honour,  the  Monarch  of  the  Universe,  for  your 
welfiure  and  happiness. 

When  you  go  forth  to  waken  the  Echoes,  in  the 
ancient  and  favourite  amusement  of  your  Fore- 
fiithers^^may  Pleasure  ever  be  of  your  party;  and 
may  Social-joy  await  your  return !  When  harassed 
in  courts  or  camps  with  the  jostlings  of  bad  men 
and  bad  measures^  may  the  honest  consciousness  of 
injured  Worth  attend  your  return  to  your  native 
Seats;  and  may  Domestic  Happiness,  with  a 
smiling  welcome,  meet  you  at  your  gates!  May 
Corruption    shrink    at    your    kindling,    indignant 
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^•Qce;  awl  oiay  tynnny  in  the  BiJcr  and  Uca> 
UMinest  Ib  the  People  equally  find  yon  an  in- 
euffablefiMl 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  sincerest 
gmtftnde  and  highest  respect^ 

My  Lords  and  OiffTLCinEN, 

Yoor  most  devoted,  humble  Servant, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 


ApHl  4, 1787. 
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THE    TWA    DOGS 

A  Tale 

'TwAs  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle 
That  bean  the  name  of  auld  King  Coil, 
Upon  a  bonie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  thro'  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame. 
Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I  '11  name,  they  ca'd  him  Caesar, 
Was  keepit  for  'his  Honor's '  pleasure : 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 
Shew'd  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs ; 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Whare  sailors  gaxig  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  lockM,  letter'd,  braw  brass  collar 
Shew'd  him  the  gentleman  an'  scholar ; 
But  tho'  he  was  o'  high  degree. 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin, 
Ev^n  wi'  a  tinkler-*gipsy's  messin ; 


[Nous] 


bnsj 
chAace-BMt 


fiend 


moocrel 
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itichy  At  kirk  or  maricet,  mill  or  smiddie, 

JJJJjJ*"*  Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie, 

mUhATe  But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 

An'  stroan't  on  stanes  an'  hillocks  wi'  him. 


ditch; 


The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
jgS?^  '•  A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 

Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him. 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang. 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  £sithfu'  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  fiice 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place ; 
His  breast  was  white,  his  tousie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black ; 
joyoat  His  gmwsie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl, 

botioda  Hung  owre  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swirL 

si»dia  Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither. 

And  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither ; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuff'd  an'  snowkit; 

■oies;  dog  Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit ; 

Whyles  aoour'd  awa'  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  wony'd  ither  in  diversion ; 
Till  tir'd  at  last  wi'  monie  a  farce. 
They  sat  them  down  upon  their  ane. 
An'  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  '  lords  o'  the  creation.' 
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I  'ye  aften  wondered,  bonest  Loath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  joa  hare ; 
An'  when  the  gentr3r^s  life  I  saw. 
What  waj  poor  bodies  liVd  aTa.  ataU 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents. 
His  coals,  his  kain,  an'  a'  bis  stents:  S^^^^ 

He  rises  when  he  likes  bimsel ; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell ; 
He  ca's  bis  coach ;  he  ca's  bis  horse ; 
He  draws  a  bonie  silken  purse. 
As  lang  's  mj  tail,  whare,  thro'  the  steeks,         sdtdMt 
The  jellow  lettered  Geordie  keeks.  '  ^^ 


Frae  mom  to  e'en  it's  nought  but  toiling, 
At  baking,  roasting,  fiying,  boiling; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  stechin,  crammiiig 

Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan  smmji' 

Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  an  sic  like  trashtrie. 
That 's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie : 
Our  whi]^>er-in,  wee,  blastit  wonner. 
Poor,  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner. 
Better  than  onie  teDant-man 
His  Honor  has  in  a'  the  Ian' ; 

An'  what  poor  eot-folk  pit  their  painch  in,         s»t;  puncfa 
I  own  it 's  past  mj  comprehension. 
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botiicrod 
digging 

btulding 

dcariog 


litter: 
brau 

hamb' 
labour 

thatdiaiid 
rope 


fliudl 


•tout  lads; 
young 


LUATH 

Trowthy  Cs8ar«  whyles  they're  fash't  eneugh : 
A  cotter  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke. 
Baring  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like ; 
Himseli  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans, 
An'  nought  but  his  han'  darg  to  keep 
Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 
Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer. 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger : 
But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kend  yet. 
They  're  maistly  wonderfu'  contented ; 
An'  buirdly  duels,  an'  clever  hinies, 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


badger 


CJBSAR 

But  then  to  see  how  ye  're  negleekit. 
How  huflTd,  an'  cuff*d,  an'  disrespeckit ! 
Lord  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sic  cattle ; 
They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk. 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 
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I  'ye  notie'd^  on  our  laizd's  eourt-daj, 
(An'  monie  a  time  my  heart 's  been  waeX  "^ 

Poor  tenant  bodies^  scant  o'  cash. 
How  thej  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash :  ^£^  • 

He  '11  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear 
He  '11  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ;  sein 

While  they  maun  staun',  wi'  aspect  humble. 
An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble ! 


I  see  how  £olk  live  that  hae 
But  surely  poor-folk  maun  be  wretches  I 


LUATH 

They  're  nae  sae  wretched 's  ane  wad  think : 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink,  pomt/t 

They  're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  s%ht. 
The  Tiew  o't  gies  them  little  fright 

Then  chanee  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided. 
They're  ay  in  less  or  mair protided ; 
An'  tho'  fiitigu'd  wi'  close  employment, 
A  Mink  o' rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment.  nuueh 

The  dearest  eomfort  o'  their  Ihres, 
Their  grushie  weans  an'  faithfu'  wives ;  gmvinc 

The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride. 
That  sweetens  a'  tlieir  fire-side. 


[Notts] 
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An'  whjki  twttlpenaie  wortk  o'  oaiffpf 
Can  makthebodieaiincolMpiiyc 
They  Iaj  aside  their  private  carea» 
To  mind  the  Kiik  and  SUte  affidra; 
Thej  '11  talk  o'  patronage  an'  pricato, 
Wi'  kindling  fiizy  i'  their  fareaat^ 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation 's  oomyi. 
An'  ferlie  at  the  &lk  in  Lon'mL 


As  bleak'fiic'd  HaHowmaai  ratumsy 
They  get  the  jovial,  nnting  kirns. 
When  rural  life,  of  ev'ry  station, 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth 
Foists  there 's  Care  upo'  the  earth. 


■noktng; 
snoff-box 


chMiiUljr 
roaqjisf 


That  meny  day  the  year  begins^ 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  luntin  pipe,  an'  sneeshin  mill. 
Are  handtod  nmmi  wi'  right  gnid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin  enmse, 
The  yomg  anes  ranting  thro'  the 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them. 
That  I  £ar  joy  hae  baikit  wi' 


too  often 


Still  it's  owire  trae  that  ye  kae  iaid 
Sic  game  is  now  owie  atften  played ; 
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There 's  monie  «  erediteble  Mode 
O*  decent^  lionett^  fawsont  folk. 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  an'  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  qnendi, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In.  favor  wi'  some  gentle  ihaster, 
Wha,  aiblins  thrang  a  parliamentin'. 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin' 


wtBH-doing 


maybe 
indeotarinc 


Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it : 
For  Britain's  guid !  guid  fkith !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him : 
An'  saying  aye  or  no  's  they  bid  him : 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  maaquerading : 
Or  maybe,  in  a  froHc  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  taks  a  waft, 
To  mak  a  lour  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  btm  ioHy  an'  see  die  worl'. 


goinc 


There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails ; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  taks  the  rout. 
To  throm  guitars  an'  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Whore-huntlng  amang  groves  o'  myrtles 


splits 
roftd 
fight;  cattle 
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Then  bowses  dmmlM  Gemua-wmter, 
To  mak  himsel  look  ttdr  an'  fatter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows. 
Love-gifts  of  Carnival  signoras. 

For  Britain's  gold !  for  her  destniction ! 
Wr  dissipation,  feud  an'  faction. 


way 

troabbd 
wMdchtoso 


rotttanag 

NOCOM 

WMtiiig  thair 


tooch 


LUATH 

Hech  man !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  monie  a  braw  estate  I 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  ta  gang  that  gate  at  last  ? 

O  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  countra  sports. 
It  wad  for  ev'iy  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  an'  the  cotter ! 
For  thae  fnmk,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them 's  ill-hearted  fellows : 
Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer. 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer, 
Or  shootin  of  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er-a-bit  they  're  ill  to  poor  folk. 

• 

But  will  ye  teU  me,  master  Csesar : 
Sure  great  folk's  life 's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  o  't  need  na  fear  them. 
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CiBSAR 

Lord,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am. 
The  gentles,  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em ! 

It's  true,  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Thro'  winter^s  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They  've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes,       hard 
An'  fill  auld-age  wi'  grips  an'  granes :  SSS»'^ 

But  humai^  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  an'  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  mak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them ; 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them,  fret 

In  like  proportion,  less  will  hurt  them. 

A  countra  fellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acre's  till'd,  he's  right  enough ; 
A  countra  girl  at  her  wheel, 
Her  dizsen 's  done,  she 's  unco  weel; 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'n  down  want  o'  wark  are  curst : 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank  an'  lasy ; 
Tho'  deil-haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy :  aodiiDg 

Their  days  insipid,  dull  an'  tasteless; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang  an'  restless. 
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An'  ev'n  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races. 
Their  galloping  through  public  places, 
•   There 's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 


Om 
N«sc 


The  men  cast  out  in  party-matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches ; 
Ac  night  they  're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  whoring, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 


dovDiisut 


lire-loos 
booki 


The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  dusters, 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither, 
They  're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  owre  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal-potion  pretty ; 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictur'd  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguard. 


There 's  some  exceptions,  man  an'  woman ; 
But  this  is  Gentiy's  life  in  common. 


twflislit 


By  this,  the  sun  vras  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  gloamin  brought  the  night ; 
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The  bum-dock  hmnm'd  wi'  lasy  drone ;  ^Mtie 

The  kye  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loan ;  to^og;  fidd 

When  up  they  gat^  an'  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoie'd  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs ; 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way^ 
Resolv'd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


SCOTCH    DRINK 

€He  him  strong  drink  until  he  winky 

That '«  sinking  in  despair  ; 
An^  Rquor  guid  to  fire  his  hhtid. 

That 's  prest  wi'  gritfan*  care : 
There  let  him  bowse,  and  deep  carouse, 

Wi'  bumpers  flowing  o'er. 
Till  he  forgets  his  hves  or  debts. 

An'  minds  his  gritfs  no  more, 

aOLOMOirs  PBOVJBBBS,  zzxx.  6,  7. 


Let  other  poets  raise  a  frdcas 

'Bout  vines,  an'  wines,  an'  drucken  Bacchus, 

An'  crabbit  names  an'  stories  wrack  us,  torment 

An'  grate  our  lug :  f«c;  c«r 

I  sing  the  juice  Scotch  bear  can  mak  us,  bviey 

In  glass  or  jug. 


4 


£0 
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II 


windiag; 
frisk 


O  thou,  my  Muse !  guid  auld  Scotch  drink ! 
Whether  thro'  wimplin  worms  thou  jink« 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  owre  the  brink, 

In  glorious  faem. 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  an'  wink. 

To  sing  thy  name ! 


Ill 


hollovt 
(Mts;bMixlMl 


Blwringiop 

UMC 


Let  husky  wheat  the  haughs  adorn. 
An'  aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn. 
An'  pease  an'  beans,  at  e'en  or  mom. 

Perfume  the  plain  : 
Leeze  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain  ! 


[Nota];  pick 


KKflll  I 

[NotM] 


rv 

On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood. 
In  souple  scones,  the  wale  o'  food ! 
Or  tumbling  in  the  boiling  flood 

Wr  kail  an'  beef  ; 
But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  blood, 

There  thou  shines  chief. 


billy 


Food  Alls  the  wame,  an'  keeps  us  livin ; 
Tbo'  life 's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin, 


vin 


Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts : 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ? 

Ev'n  godly  meetings  o'  the  saunts. 

By  thee  inspir'd. 
When,  gaping)  they  besiege  the  tents. 

Are  douUy  fir^d. 
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When  heavy-dragg'd  wi'  pine  an'  grierin ; 

But  oil'd  by  thee. 
The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down-hill,  scrievin, 

Wi'  rattlin  glee. 


VI 

Thou  deatB  the  head  o'  doited  Lear ,  S!^ 

Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  Care ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  Labour  sair. 

At 's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  ev'n  brightens  dark  Despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 

VII 

Aft,  clad  in  massy  siller  weed,  drew 

Wi'  gentles  thou  erects  thy  head ; 
Yet,  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need. 

The  poor  man's  wine : 
His  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread, 

Thou  kitchens  fine. 


Wtthoot; 


92 
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[Nctn] 
whiaky 


IX 

That  merry  night  we  get  the  com  in, 
O  sweetly,  then,  thou  reams  the  horn  in  I 
Or  reekin  on  a  New- Year  momin 

In  cog  or  bicker, 
An'  just  a  wee  drap  spiritual  bum  in, 

An'  gusty  sucker ! 


froth 

twy-tmnd 
cup 

tiMBkck. 
•tioke 


When  Vulcan  gies  his  bellows  breath, 
An'  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith, 
O  rare !  to  see  thee  fiaz  an'  freath 

r  th'  lugget  caup  1 
Then  Bumewin  comes  on  like  death 

At  ev'ry  chaup. 


XI 


booy; ftUow 


anvil 


Nae  mercy,  then,  for  aim  or  steel : 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel. 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel, 

The  strong  forehammer. 
Till  block  an'  studdie  ring  an'  reel, 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour. 


iqtudliag 

babble 
cheorfblly 


zn 


When  skirlin  weanies  see  the  light. 
Thou  maks  the  gossips  clatter  bright, 
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23 


How  fdmbling  cuift  their  dearies  slight ; 

Wae  worth  the  name ! 
Nae  howdie  gets  a  social  night. 

Or  plack  frae  them. 


dolt* 

WoebdkU 

toidmh 
coin 


XIII 


When  neebors  anger  at  a  plea, 
An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be^ 
How  easy  can  the  barley-brie 

Cement  the  quarrel ! 
It 's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee. 

To  taste  the  barrel. 


Uw 

wUd 

-brow 


XIV 


Alake  1  that  e'er  my  Muse  has  reason^ 
To  wyte  her  countrymen  wi'  treason  ! 
But  monie  daily  weet  their  weason 

Wi'  liquors  nice. 
An'  hardly,  in  a  winter  season, 

Ker  spier  her  price. 


chaifc 


malt 


XV 


Wae  worth  that  brandy,  bumin  trash  ! 
Fell  source  o'  monie  a  pain  an'  brash  ! 
Twins  monie  a  poor,  doylt,  drucken  hash, 

O'  half  his  days ; 
An'  sends,  beside,  auld  Scotland's  cash 

To  her  warst  faes. 


iUnett 

robf:  stupid, 
drunken  oaf 
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zn 

Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  aold  Scotland  well ! 
Ye  chief,  to  jou  my  tale  I  tell. 
Poor,  plackless  devils  like  in3r8el ! 

It  sets  you  ill, 
Wi'  bitter,  dearthfu'  wines  to  mell, 

Or  foreign  gill. 

XVII 

May  gravels  round  his  blather  wrench. 
An'  gouts  torment  him,  inch  by  inch, 
pUi;  gimri  Wha  twists  his  gnmtle  wi'  a  glunch 

O*  sour  disdain. 
Out  owre  a  glass  o'  whisky-punch 

Wi'  honest  men ! 


XVIII 

O  Whisky !  soul  o'  plays  an'  pranks ! 
Accept  a  Bardie's  gratefu'  thanks ! 
When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks 

Are  my  poor  verses ! 
Thou  comes — they  rattle  i'  their  ranks 

At  ither's  arses ! 


Thee,  Ferintosh !    O  sadly  lost ! 
Scotland  lament  firae  coast  to  coast ! 
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Now  colic  grips^  an'  barkin  hoast 

May  kill  us  a' ; 
For  loyal  Forbes'  chartered  boast 

Is  taen  awa ! 


XX 

Thae  curst  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise,  ThoM 

Wha  mak  the  whisky  stells  their  prize !  s^Qlt 

Hand  up  thy  han',  Deil !  ance,  twice,  thrice ! 

There,  seiise  the  blinkers !     ipiei 
An'  bake  them  up  in  brunstane  pies 

For  poor  damn'd 


xxi 


WholA 


Fortune  !  if  thou '11  but  gie  me  still 

Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  an'  whisky  gill. 

An'  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rav^  at  will,  s^ra 

Tak  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deal 't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best. 
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THE    AUTHORS    EARNEST   CRY    AND 

PRAYER 

TO  TBE  SCOTCH  BEPRE8EMTATIVE8   IN  THE 
HOUSE   OF  COMMONS 


Dearut  qfdiiiUiaiian!  kut  and  hut 

How  art  thou  hit  I 

PARODY  ON  MILTON, 


prudtntly 


Ye  Irish  lords,  ye  knights  an'  squires, 
Wha  represent  our  brughs  an'  shires, 
An'  doucely  manage  our  affairs 

In  Parliament, 
To  you  a  simple  Bardie's  prayers 

Are  humbly  sent. 


[Notts]; 

hOMK 


II 


Alas !  my  roupet  Muse  is  haerse ! 

Your  Honors'  hearts  wi*  grief  'twad  pierce. 
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To  see  her  sittin  on  her  arse 

Low  i'  the  dust. 
And  scriechin  out  prosaic  yerse. 

An'  like  to  brust ! 

Ill 

Tell  them  wha  hae  the  chief  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me 's  in  great  affliction. 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aqua-vitae ; 
An'  rouse  them  up  to  strong  conviction^ 

An'  move  their  pity. 

IV 

Stand  forth,  an'  tell  yon  Premier  youth 

The  honest,  open,  naked  truth : 

Tell  him  o'  mine  an'  Scotland's  drouth. 

His  servants  humble : 
The  mockle  deevil  blaw  you  south, 

If  ye  dissemble ! 


Does  onie  great  man  glunch  an'  gloom  >  growl 

Speak  out,  an'  never  fash  your  thumb !  care  a  np 

Let  posts  an'  pensions  sink  or  soom  swim 

Wi'  them  wha  grant  'em ; 
If  honestly  they  canna  come. 

Far  better  want  'em. 
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VI 


In  gath'rin  Totes  jrou  were  na  slack ; 
Now  stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack : 
J^^'  Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an*  fidge  your  back. 

An'  hum  an  haw ; 
talc  But  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  your  crack 

Before  them  a'. 


VII 


thtS^*'  Paint  Scotland  greetin  owre  her  thrlasle ; 

P^f**  Her  mutchkin  stowp  as  toom  's  a  whissle ; 

An'  damn'd  excisemen  in  a  bustle, 
•toi  Seizin  a  stell. 

Triumphant,  crushin  't  like  a  mussel, 
^Bp«t  Or  lampit  shell ! 

VIII 

Then,  on  the  tither  hand,  present  her — 
^  ,  .  A  blackguard  smuggler  right  behint  her, 

i^^  fct-  An*  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffie  vintner 

Colleaguing  join, 
podcet  Pickin  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin. 


u 


Is  there,  that  bears  the  name  o'  Soot, 
But  fisels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot, 
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To  see  his  poor  atild  mither's  pot 

Thus  dung  in  staves,  S2?"* 

An'  plonder'd  o'  her  hindmost  groat^ 

By  gallows  knaves  ? 


Alas !  I  'm  but  a  nameless  wight^ 

Trode  i'  the  mire  out  o'  sight ! 

But  could  I  like  Montgomeries  nght^ 

Or  gab  like  Boswell,  tpcdc 

There 's  some  saric-necks  I  wad  draw  tight,        sUn- 

An'  tie  some  hose  well. 

XI 

God  bless  your  Honors !  can  ye  see  % 

The  kind,  auld,  cantie  carlin  greet,  joUyauurop 

An  no  get  warmly  to  your  feet. 

An'  gar  them  hear  it,  make 

An'  tell  them  wi'  a  patriot-heat, 

Ye  winna  bear  it  ? 

ZIl 

Some  o'  yon  nicely  ken  the  laws, 
To  round  the  period  an'  pause. 
An'  with  rhet6rie  clause  on  clause 

To  mak  harangues : 
Then  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen's  wa's 

Auid  Scotland's  wrangs. 
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xm 

Dempster, « true  blue  Scot  I  'se  yfumn ; 
Thee,  aitli-deteftiiig,  chaste  Kilkeiran ; 
An'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  baron. 

The  Laird  o'  Graham  ; 
An'  ane,  a  chap  that 's  damn'd  auldfarran, 

Dundas  his  name : 


XIV 

9g^tM  Enldne,  a  sponkie  Norland  billie ; 

Tme  Campbells,  Frederick  and  llay ; 
An'  Livistone,  the  bauld  Sir  Willie ; 

An'  monie  ithers, 
Whom  auld  Demosthenes  or  Tully 

Might  own  for  brithers. 

XV 

[NotM]  Thee  sodger  Hugh,  my  watchman  stented^ 

If  Bardies  e'er  are  represented ; 
I  ken  if  that  your  sword  were  wanted. 

Ye  'd  lend  your  hand ; 
But  when  there 's  ought  to  say  anent  it. 

Ye  're  at  a  stand. 

XVI 

Arouse,  my  boys  I  exert  your  mettle. 
To  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle ; 
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81 


Or  faith !  I  '11  wad  my  new  pleugh-pettle^ 

Ye  'U  see 't  or  lang, 

She  'U  teach  you,  wi'  a  reekin  whittle, 

Anither  sang. 


bet: 
plongh^aff 


knife 


xvn 

This  while  she 's  been  in  crankous  mood. 
Her  lost  Militia  fir'd  her  bluid ; 
(Deil  na  they  never  mair  do  guid, 

Piay'd  her  that  pliskie !) 
An'  now  she 's  like  to  rin  red-wud 

About  her  whisky. 


firetfol 


tridc 


XVIII 

An'  Lord !  if  ance  they  pit  her  till 't, 
Her  tartan  petticoat  she  '11  kilt. 
An'  durk  an'  pistol  at  her  belt. 

She'll  tak  the  streets. 
An'  rin  her  whittle  to  the  hilt, 

r  the  first  she  meets ! 


pot  her  to 't 
tudcop 


XIX 

For  God-sake,  sirs !  then  speak  her  fair. 
An'  straik  her  cannie  wi'  the  hair. 
An'  to  the  Muckle  House  repair, 

Wi'  instant  speed. 
An'  strive,  wi'  a'  your  wit  an'  lear. 

To  get  remead. 


stroke; 
gently 

theCommou 


learninc 
redrau 
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Yon  iU-toogu'd  tinkler,  Chariie  Fm, 
Mmlj  taunt  you  wi'  his  jeers  an'  mocks ; 

kot  But  gie  him 't  het^  my  hearty  cocks ! 

vartet  E'en  cowe  the  cadie ! 

An'  send  him  to  his  dicing  box 

An'  sportin  lady. 


Tell  yon  guid  bluid  of  anld  Boconnock's, 
I  '11  be  his  debt  twa  mashlnm  bonnocks. 
An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nanse  Tinnock's 

Nine  times  a-week. 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  an'  winnocks, 

Wad  kindly  seek. 

XXII 

Could  he  some  commutati<m  broach, 

1 11  pledge  my  aith  in  guid  braid  Scotch, 

He  needna  fear  their  foul  reproach 

Nor  erudition. 
Yon  mixtie-inaxtie,  queer  hotch-potch. 

The  Coalition. 

xxm 

bittffr  Auld  Scoiknd  has  a  raude  tongue ; 

codgei  She's  just  a  devil  wi'  a  rung; 
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An'  if  ahe  pramise  auld  or  yoang 

To  tak  their  part, 

Tho'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung^ 

She'll  no  desert 


XXIV 

And  now^  ye  chosen  Five-and-Forty, 

May  still  your  mither's  heart  support  ye ; 

Then,  tho'  a  minister  grow  dorty,  peidsh 

An'  kick  your  place. 
Ye  'U  snap  your  fingers,  poor  an'  hearty, 

Before  his  face. 


POSTSCRIPT 

XXVI 

Let  half-starv'd  slaves  in  wanner  skies 
See  future  wines,  rich-clust'ring,  rise ; 
VOL.  I.  c 


XXV 

God  bless  your  Honors,  a'  your  days,  ^ 

sups  (  orotlif 

Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claes,  d^'- 

In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaes,  jack-daws 

That  haunt  St.  Jamie's ! 
Your  humble  Bardie  sings  an'  prays, 

While  Rab  his  name  is. 
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Their  lot  auld  Scotlmnd  ne'er  envies, 

But^  blythe  and  frisky, 

She  eyes  her  freebom,  martial  boys 

Tak  aff  their  whisky. 

ZZYIl 

What  tho'  their  Phoebus  kinder  warms^ 
While  fragrance  blooms  and  Beauty  channs. 
When  wretches  range,  in  famish'd  swarms, 

The  scented  groves ; 
Or^  hounded  forth,  dishonor  arms 

In  hungry  droves ! 

XXVIII 

Their  gun 's  a  burden  on  their  shouther ; 
cannot  They  downa  bide  the  stink  o'  powther ; 

doabt  Their  baoldest  thought 's  a  hank'ring  swither 

To  Stan'  or  rin, 
°2j:^^„  Till  skelp— a  shot— they  're  aff,  a'  throw'ther. 

To  save  their  skin. 

XXIX 

But  bring  a  Scotsman  frac  his  hill, 
^  "•  Qap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 

Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will. 

An'  there 's  the  foe ! 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 
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XXX 

Nae  cauld^  faint-hearted  doubtings  tease  him ; 
Death  comes,  wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  han'  a  welcome  gies  him ; 

An'  when  he  fa's. 
His  latest  draught  o*  breathin  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas. 


XXXI 

Sages  their  solemn  een  may  steek  eyes ;  shot 

An'  raise  a  philosophic  reek, 
An'  physically  causes  seek 

In  clime  an'  season  ,- 
But  tell  me  whisky's  name  in  Grreek  : 

I  '11  tell  the  reason. 


XXXII 

Scotland,  my  auld,  respected  mither ! 

Tho'  whiles  ye  moistify  your  leather. 

Till  whare  ye  sit  on  craps  o'  heather  heather-topt 

Ye  tine  your  dam,  >«•;  "^^^ 

Freedom  and  whisky  gang  thegither, 

Tak  aff  yoiu*  dram ! 
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youag 
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A  robe  qfneming  truth  and  tnut 

Hid  ertrfty  obtervtUion ; 
And  secret  hung,  with  paiean'd  crutt, 

The  dirk  qfdtfamation  : 
A  nuuk  thai  Wee  the  gerffot  ehow'd, 

Dlfe^varying  an  the  pigeon; 
And  for  a  numtle  large  and  broad, 

He  wrapt  him  in  Religion. 

HYPOCRISY  1-LA'MODS. 


Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  mom, 
When  Nature^s  face  is  fair, 
I  walkM  forth  to  view  the  com, 
oooi  An'  snuff  the  caller  air. 

The  rising  sun,  owre  Galston  Muirs, 
ghndng  Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin  ; 

^J^  The  hares  were  hirplin  down  the  furs, 

larks  The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 


II 


As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  al»oad, 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay. 
Three  hizzies,  early  at  the  road, 
■puiUDg  Cam  skelpin  up  the  way. 
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Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefu'  black. 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining ; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a  wee  a-back. 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 


«7 


trey 
walked  a  bit 


UI 

The  twa  appear'd  like  sisters  twin, 

In  feature,  form,  an'  elaes ; 
Their  visage  wither'd,  lang  an'  thin. 

An'  sour  as  onie  slaes  : 
The  third  cam  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp, 

As  light  as  onie  lambie. 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me, 

Fu'  kmd  that  day. 


clothes 


hop  ( jump 


cnxtsey 


IV 

Wi'  bonnet  aff,  quoth  I,  '  Sweet  lass, 

I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me ; 
I  'm  sure  I  've  seen  that  bonie  face. 

But  yet  I  canna  name  ye.' 
Quo'  she,  an'  laughin  as  she  spak. 

An'  taks  me  by  the  ban's, 
'  Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gi'en  the  feck 

Of  a'  the  Ten  Comman's 

A  screed  some  day. 


bulk 


rip 
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gOtDg 

laridag 
wrfaikkd 


'  My  name  is  Fun — ^3rour  cronie  dear. 

The  nearest  friend  ye  hae ; 
An'  this  is  Superstition  here« 

An*  that 's  Hypocrisy. 
I'm  gaun  to  Mauchline  Holy  Fair, 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin : 
Gin  ye  '11  go  there,  yon  runkl'd  pair. 

We  wiU  get  famous  laughin 

At  them  this  day.' 


VI 


ihirt 


w«11 
w«nCj 


Quoth  I,  'Wi'  a'  my  heart,  I'll  do't; 

I'll  get  my  Sunday's  sark  on. 
An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot ; 

Faith,  we  'se  hao  fine  remarkin  ! ' 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time. 

An'  soon  I  made  me  ready ; 
For  roads  were  clad,  frae  side  to  side, 

Wi'  monie  a  wearie  body. 

In  droves  that  day. 


vu 


sdf-oom- 
plaoei;t;gear 

joKgtng 

•txmpfniig 
yooogiten 


Here  fanners  gash,  in  ridin  graith, 

Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters ; 
There  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-claith. 

Are  springin  owre  the  gutters. 
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The  lasses^  skelpin  barefit^  thrang. 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter ; 
Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese^  in  monie  a  whang. 

An'  farls,  bak'd  wi'  butter. 

Fa'  crump  that  day. 


padHiag; 
throogug 

ahive 

snail  Cftkes 
crisp 


VIII 

When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heap^  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  black-bonnet  throws,  th«  Elder 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show : 

On  ev'ry  side  they  're  gath'rin ; 
Some  canyin  dails,  some  chairs  an'  stools^       planks 

An'  some  are  busy  bleth'rin  gabbling 

Right  loud  that  day. 


IX 

Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'rs. 

An'  screen  our  countra  gentry ; 
There  Racer  Jess,  an'  twa-three  whores, 

Are  blinkin  at  the  entry. 
Here  sits  a  raw  o'  tittlin  jads, 

Wi^  heavin  breasts  an'  bare  neck ; 
An'  there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads, 

Blackguardin  frae  Kilmarnock, 

For  fun  this  day. 


keep  off 


two  or  three 

leering 

whispering 
jades 
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•QOed 


Buy 


Here  iome  ore  thinkin  on  their  sins, 

An'  some  upo'  their  daat ; 
Ane  curses  feet  that  fyl'd  his  shins^ 

Anither  sighs  an'  prays  : 
On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch^ 

Wi'  screw' d-up^  grace-proud  faces ; 
On  that  a  set  o'  chaps,  at  watdi, 

Thrang  winkin  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  daj. 


XI 


And  hb  palm 


O  happy  is  that  man  an'  blest ! 

Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him ! 
Whase  ain  dear  lass,  that  he  likes  best. 

Comes  clinkin  down  beside  him  ! 
Wi'  arm  repos'd  on  the  chair  back. 

He  sweetly  does  compose  him ; 
Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck. 

An 's  loof  upon  her  bosom, 

Unkend  that  day. 


cUabi 


XII 


Now  a'  the  eongn^(ation  o'er 

Is  silent  expectation ; 
For  Moodie  speels  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation  : 
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Should  Homie,  as  in  ancient  days,  tht  DctO 

'Mang  sons  o'  God  present  him ; 
The  vera  sight  o'  Moodie's  huie, 

To 's  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him  >wt 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 


XIII 


Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o^  Faith 

Wi'  rnttlin  and  thnmi^n ! 
Now  medklj  cafan^  now  wild  in  wrath. 

He 's  stampin,  an'  he 's  jumpin ! 
His  lengthen'd  chin,  his  tum'd-up  snout. 

His  eldritch  squeel  an'  gestures,  mmxthty 

O  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout — 

Like  cantharidian  plaisters 

On  sic  a  day « 


XIV 


But  hark !  ihe  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice ; 

There 's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer ; 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise, 

They  canna  sit  for  anger : 
Smith  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues. 

On  practice  and  on  morals ; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs. 

To  gie  the  jars  an'  barreb 

A  lift  that  day. 
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What  signifies  his  barren  shine. 

Of  moral  pow'rs  an*  reason  ? 
His  English  style,  an'  gesture  fine 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 
Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen. 
The  moral  man  he  does  define. 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That's  right  that  day. 

XVI 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 
Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum ; 
river's  mouth  For  Peebles,  frae  the  water-fit. 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum : 
See,  up  he 's  got  the  word  o'  Grod, 
An'  meek  an'  mim  has  view'd  it. 
While  Common-sense  has  taen  the  road, 
An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate 

Fast,  fast  that  day. 

xvu 

next  Wee  Miller  niest,  the  guard  relieves, 

;^  ^  An'  orthodoxy  raibles, 

Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  believes. 
An'  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables : 
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But  fiiith  !  the  birkie  wants  a  manse  : 
So,  cannilie  he  hums  them ; 

Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 
Like  hafflins-wise  o'ercomes  him 

At  times  that  day. 


foUow;Utiiig 
hnmfaogs 

NMrlyhalf 


XVIII 

Now  butt  an'  ben  the  change-house  fills, 

Wi'  yill-caap  commentators ; 
Here 's  ctying  out  for  bakes  an'  gills, 

An'  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters ; 
While  thick  an'  thrang,  an  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi'  logic  an'  wi'  Scripture, 
They  raise  a  din,  that  in  the  end 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

O'  wrath  that  day. 


[Notes] 
tftwn 

wlt<np 


Leese  me  on  drink !  it  gies  us  mair 

Than  either  school  or  college ; 
It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  lear. 

It  pangs  us  fou  o'  knowledge : 
Be 't  whisky-gill  or  penny  wheep. 

Or  onie  stronger  potion, 
It  never  fails,  on  drinkin  deep. 

To  kittle  up  our  notion. 

By  night  or  day. 


BlMMBgt 


leaniing 


•null  beer 


tickle 
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Ab'  steer  abost  the  toddr : 
€}a  tkis  «Be's  dresi^  mn  that  ane's 


Bfeft  Bov  tile  Lanf  s  nn  trvHpei  tovts^ 

TiU  a'  the  hilk  are  laffin, 
Aad  echoes  back  letoni  theshosts; 


His  pBcrcin  words,  like  Highian"  swx3td^ 
Dmde  the  joints  an'  mancv  ; 

Ba  talk  o'  Heli,  whare  derils  dw^ 
Onr  ¥eiia  '  sauIs  docs  harrow ' 

Wr  fright  that  daj ! 


A  vast, mlMnaM a,  mmmamm^^ 
rardUmm'  hmm  InHtane, 

vHl  ^kS^^0^   VAtfH^ft    ^HttH^^^^      ^^flA      IBfVlflRflVi^H^flB    ^^^Bl^ka 

Wad  mdtt  the  hardest  whon-stane  ! 
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The  half-asleep  start  up  wi'  fear^ 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin ; 
When  presently  it  does  appear, 

'Twas  hot  some  neebor  snorin 

Asleep  that  day. 


xxui 

Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale  to  tell, 

How  monie  stories  past ; 
An'  how  they  cronded  to  the  yill, 

When  they  were  a*  dismist ; 
How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  en'  caups,       [Nota] 

Amang  the  furms  an'  benches ; 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps. 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches,  fall  portioos 

An'  dawds  that  day.  imnps 


XXIV 

In  comes  a  gawsie,  gash  guidwife,  joUy 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire, 
S3me  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  knife ;  Then;  cheese 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer : 
The  auld  guidmen,  about  the  grace, 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother  ; 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays, 

An'  gies  them 't,  like  a  tether,  rope 

Fu'  kng  that  day. 
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AlMt 


Waesucks !  for  him  that  gets  nae  last. 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naething ! 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace. 

Or  melvie  his  braw  claithing ! 
O  wives,  be  mindfu',  ance  yoursel. 

How  bonie  lads  ye  wanted ; 
An'  dinna  for  a  kebbuck-heel 

Let  lasses  be  affironted 

On  sic  a  day ! 


Chttbetl- 
ringer;  rope 

toU 


openinici; 
fellows;  bit 

takeoff 


talk 


XZYI 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  rattlin  tow^ 

Begins  to  jow  an'  croon ; 
Some  swagger  hame  the  best  they  dow. 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink. 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon : 
Wi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink. 

They  're  a'  in  famous  tune 

For  crack  that  day. 


brnislitfiai; 

Sona 


XXVU 


How  monie  hearts  this  day  converts 

O'  sinners  and  o'  lasses ! 
Their  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane 

As  saft  as  onie  flesh  is : 
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There 's  some  are  fou  o'  love  divine ; 

There's  some  are  fou  o'  brandy ; 
An'  monie  jobs  that  day  begin. 

May  end  in  houghmagandie  fonUcadoo 

Some  ither  day. 
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0  Prince  I  0  Chitf  of  many  throned  pow'n  I 
That  led  th*  embattTd  seraphim  to  war. 

MILTON. 


Hoofie 


O  Thou  !  whatever  title  suit  thee — 
Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie — 
Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an'  sootie, 

Clos'd  under  hatches, 
Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie. 

To  scaud  poor  wretches !    tcaid 


Splashes: 
duh 


II 


Hear  me,  Auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee, 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be ; 
I  'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

Ev  n  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me 

An'  hear  us  squeeL 


Hangman 


spank 
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Great  is  thy  pow'r  an'  great  thy  fame ; 
Farkendan'  noted  ia  thy  nave; 
An'  tho'  yon  lowin  heugh  's  thy  hame. 

Thou  travels  far ; 
An'  Csith  !  thou 's  neither  lag,  nor  lame, 
J^JJ**  •  Nor  blate,  nor  scaur. 

iV 

Nov  Whyles,  ranging  like  a  roarin  lion, 

For  prey,  a'  holes  an'  comers  trying ; 
Whyles,  on  the  strong- wing' d  tempest  flyin, 

Tirlin  the  kirks ; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  pryin. 

Unseen  thou  lurks. 


I  've  heard  my  rev'rend  graunie  say. 
In  lanely  glens  ye  like  to  stray ; 
Or,  where  aiild  ruin*d  castles  grey 

Nod  to  the  moon. 
Ye  fright  the  nightly  wand'rer's  way 

Wi'  eldritch  croon. 


VI 


When  twilight  did  my  graunie  summon. 
To  say  her  pray'rs,  douce,  honest  woman ! 
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Aft  yont  the  dyke  she 's  heard  you  bummin,       bcyocxi 

Wi'  eerie  drone ; 
Or,  nutlin,  thro'  the  boortrees  comin,  <Jden 

Wi'  heavy  groan. 

VII 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night, 

The  stars  shot  down  wi'  sklentin  light,  ■qointinc 

Wi'  you  mysel,  I  gat  a  fright : 

Ayont  the  lough,  pond 

Ye,  like  a  rash-buss,  stood  in  sight,  ^^"^ 

Wi'  waving  sugh.  aumu 

VIII 

The  cudgel  in  my  nieve  did  shake,  fist 

Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake ; 

When  wi'  an  eldritch,  stoor  '  quaick,  quaick/      bank 

Amang  the  springs, 
Awa  ye  squatter^d  like  a  drake. 

On  whistling  wings. 

IX 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags, 

Tell  how  wi'  you,  on  ragweed  nags,  ngwort 

They  skim  the  muirs  an'  dizzy  crags, 

Wi'  wicked  speed ; 
And  in  kirk-yards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  howkit  dead.  ?no^** 

▼OL.  L  D 
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tool 


Thence,  eoantn  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain. 
May  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vain ; 
For  O !  the  yellow  treasure 's  taen 

By  witching  skill ; 
2;*r^  An'  dawtit,  twal-pint  hawkie  's  gaen 

tiry  m:  1»U  As  yell 's  the  bill. 

zi 

Thence,  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse 
y  On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen  an'  croose ; 

When  the  best  wark-lume  i'  the  house, 

By  cantraip  wit. 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse, 
nkkoTdiM  Just  at  the  bit. 

XII 

hootd  When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord, 

muttem  An'  fioat  the  jinglin  icy  boord. 

Then,  water-kelpies  haunt  the  foord. 

By  your  direction. 
An'  flighted  trav'llers  arc  allur'd 

To  their  destruction. 

zin 

u^L!!!?'^'  And  aft  your  moss-traversing  spunkies 

Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is : 
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The  bleezin,  curst^  mischievous  monkies 

Delude  his  eyes^ 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  he  sunk  is. 

Ne'er  mair  to  rise. 

XIV 

When  Masons'  mystic  word  an'  grip 
In  storms  an'  tempests  raise  you  up. 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop,  most 

Or,  strange  to  tell ! 
The  youngest  1>rother  ye  wad  whip 

AfT  straught  to  hell.  straisfat 

XV 

Lang  syne  in  Eden's  bonie  yard,  garden 

When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 
An'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd. 

The  raptur'd  hour, 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant  flow'ry  swaird. 

In  shady  bow'r : 

XVI 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  snick-drawing  dog !  scheming 

Ye  cam  to  Paradise  incog. 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue  trick 

(Black  be  your  fa' !), 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog,  shake 

'Maist  ruin'd  a'. 
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flurry  D*  ye  mind  that  day  when  in  a  bizz 

^g         Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gin. 


Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phiz 

'Mang  better  folk ; 
■qainud  An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uzz 

Your  spitefu'  joke  ? 

xvni 

An'  how  ye  gat  him  i'  your  thrall. 
An'  brak  him  out  o'  house  an'  hal'. 
While  scabs  an'  botches  did  him  gall, 

Wi'  bitter  claw ; 
looMd ;  foold  An'  lows'd  his  ill-tongu'd  wicked  scaul — 

of  an  Was  warst  ava  ? 

XIX 

But  a'  your  doings  to  rehearse, 
figMuw  Your  wily  snares  an'  fechtin  fierce. 

Sin'  that  day  Michael  did  you  pierce 

Down  to  this  time, 
bejj;  Loir.  ^^  ^^  ^  Lall^  tongue,  or  Erse, 

In  prose  or  rhyme. 


Hoofli  An'  now,  Auld  Cloots,  I  ken  ye  're  thinkin, 

roittarisR  A  certain  Bardie's  rantin,  drinkin. 
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Some  luckless  hour  will  send  him  linkin. 

To  your  black  Pit  ; 

But,  fidth !  he  'II  turn  a  comer  jinkin. 

An'  cheat  you  yet 
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But  fare-you-weel,  Auld  Nickie-Ben ! 
O,  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men'  I 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake : 
I  'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake  1 


nd 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF 

POOR  MAHIE,  Mouie 

THE  AUTHOK^S  ONLY  PET  YOWE  :    AN  UNCO  HOUKNFU^ 

TALE 


As  Mailie,  an'  her  lambs  thegither. 
Was  ae  day  nibblin  on  the  tethsr. 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch : 
There,  groaniu,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughoe  he  cam  doytin  by. 


tog«dicr 


hoof; looped 
floondcrad 

doddering 
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i'«; 


Be  nrar  iMir  db^^ 'vcvc  laoHMuoftd  ctotwi. 

He  |!iyuil  widku  Hot  SMlLia^  '^"^ 
At  loMtli  MV  lUalie  aucMC  bsBk :~ 


Aft  ht  tibiiifc  ^wwltn  «:  ^^Mur  will  = 

T^  IMKS  <^'  ^iOK^  JO:    9iM.:>  /  WHiT 
^V.\  M^  kiMk  «M^  tbiM  iNtffHftwii^  ll^ilik 
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But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel  ; 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 
Wi'  teats  o'  hay  an'  ripps  o'  com. 


lookafttr 
tend 
muJl  Qfuui* 

handrolt 


pUott 


'  An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets,  ways 

Of  ither  vile,  wanrestfu'  pets — 
To  slink  thro'  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal, 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail ! 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears. 
For  monie  a  year  come  thro'  the  sheers : 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they  're  dead,    wmp 


'  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
O,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care  ! 
An'  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  havins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him — what  I  winna  name — 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  hame ; 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  doots, 
Like  other  menseless,  graceless  brutes. 


tnp 


ooaduct 
will  not 


tumuuiDcrly 


'  An'  niest,  my  yowie,  silly  thing ; 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
O,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up, 
Wi'  onie  blastit,  moorland  toop ; 
But  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel  I 


cwckin: 
li«lpl< 


miiktt  fineods 


nibUtts 
nwidltt 
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'And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  bteath, 
I  les'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith : 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither, 
Mind  to  be  kind  to  ane  anither. 

'  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail. 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether, 
An'  for  thy  pains  thou  'se  get  my  blether.' 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tum'd  her  head. 
An'  dos'd  her  een  amang  the  dead  !* 


POOR    MAILIE^S    ELEGY 


Lament  in  rhjrme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  tricklin  down  3rour  nose ; 
Our  Bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a'  remead  1 
The  last,  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes ; 

Poor  Mailie's  dead ! 


II 


"n^i^rv^  It 's  no  the  loss  of  warl's  gear, 

That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear, 
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Or  mak  our  Bardie,  dowie,  wear  drooping 

The  mourning  weed : 
He 's  lost  a  friend  an'  neebor  dear 

In  Mailie  dead. 

III 

Thro'  a'  the  toun  she  trotted  by  him  ;  fam 

A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

She  ran  wi'  speed : 
A  friend  mair  faithfu'  ne'er  cam  nigh  him, 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

IV 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense,  «ot 

An'  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense :  tact 

I'll  say 't,  she  never  brak  a  fence, 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  Bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spence  pwioor 

Sin'  Mailie's  dead. 


Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe;,  Ki«a 

Her  livin  image  in  her  yowe 

Comes  bleatin  tiU  him,  owre  the  knowe,  ^°**^ 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe  ^^ 

For  Mailie  dead. 
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VI 

ii«M :  tape  She  was  nae  get  o'  moorlan  tips, 

Wi'  tawted  ket,  an'  haiiy  hips ; 
For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships, 

Frae  'yont  the  Tweed : 
aMc«;shran         A  bonier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  chps 

Than  Mailie's  dead. 


VII 

Woe  bcftli  Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 

dangtroas  That  vile,  wanchancie  thing — a  rape  ! 

i^  It  maks  guid  fellows  gim  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape 

For  Mailie  dead. 


vui 

O  a'  ye  bards  on  bonie  Doon ! 
bupipM  An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune ! 

Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

C  Robin's  reed ! 
v^ioiM  His  heart  wiU  never  get  aboon ! 

His  Mailie's  dead ! 
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EPISTLE    TO    JAMES    SMITH 

Friendship,  myHerious  cement  qfthe  soul! 

Skoeefner  qfL{fe,  and  solder  qf  Society! 

I  owe  thee  much 

BLAIR. 


Dear  Smith,  the  slee'st^  pawkie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief ! 
Ye  sorely  hae  some  warlock-b.*eef 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 


artful 

plunder 

wiaurd-ftpell 

proof 


II 


For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon, 
And  ev'ry  star  that  blinks  aboon. 
Ye  've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon. 

Just  gaun  to  see  you  ; 
And  ev'ry  ither  pair  that 's  done, 

Mair  taen  I  'm  wi'  you. 


above 


going 


taken 
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lU 

That  auld«  capricious  carlin.  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpit  stature. 
She 's  tum'd  you  off,  a  human-creature 

On  her  first  plan ; 
And  in  her  freaks,  on  ev'ry  feature 

She 's  wrote  the  Man. 


IV 

Just  now  I  've  taen  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
52^**  My  barmie  noddle 's  working  prime. 

My  fuicy  yerkit  up  sublime, 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what 's  comin  ? 


Some  rhyme  a  neebor's  name  to  lash  ; 
Some  rhyme  (vain  thought !)  for  needfu'  cash ; 
talk  Some  rhyme  to  court  the  countra  clash. 

An'  raise  a  din ; 
traobk  about  For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash ; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

VI 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot. 
Has  £ated  me  the  russet  coat, 
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An'  djuoui'd  mj  fortime  to  the  groat ; 

But,  in  requity 
Has  blest  me  with  a  random-shot 

O'  coontra  wit. 

▼n 

This  while  vay  notion 's  taen  a  sklent,  tan 

To  tiy  vay  fate  in  guid,  black  prent ; 
Bat  still  the  mair  I  'm  that  way  bent. 

Something  cries,  *  Hoolie !      Softly  l 
I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent !  heed 

Ye  '11  shaw  your  folly : 

vni 

'There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters, 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensur'd  their  debtors, 

A'  future  ages ; 
Now  moths  deform,  in  shapeless  tatters, 

Their  unknown  pages.' 

nc 

Then  farewell  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows ! 
Henceforth  I  '11  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang ;  at  work 

An'  teach  the  lanely  heights  an'  howes  hoUowa 

My  rustic  sang. 
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I  '11  wander  on^  wi'  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  Fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
I  '11  lay  me  with  th'  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone ! 


XI 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 
wtU  Just  now  we  're  living  sound  an'  hale ; 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

Heave  Care  o'er-side ! 
And  large,  before  Enjoyment's  gale, 

I^t'stak  the  tide. 

xn 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand. 

Is  a'  enchanted  fairy-land. 

Where  Pleasiure  is  the  magic-wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu*  light 

XI!I 

The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield  ; 
cUmbwi  For,  ance  that  five-an'-forty  's  speel'd. 
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See,  cnxy,  weary,  joyless  £ild^  Eld 

Wi'  wrinkl'd  face, 
Comes  hostin,  hirplin  owre  the  field,  Umi^' ' 

Wi'  creepin  pace. 

.  XIV 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin,    twOight 
Then  fareweel  vacant,  careless  roamin ; 
An'  fareweel  chearfu'  tankards  foamin. 

An'  social  noise : 
An'  fareweel  dear,  deluding  Woman, 

The  joy  of  joys  1 

XV 

O  Life  !  how  pleasant,  in  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warning, 

To  joy  an'  play. 

XVI 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  tho'  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 
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Some^  lucky^  find  a  flow'iy  spot, 
sweated  For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 

They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat^ 
Wttbont  But  care  or  pain ; 

And  haply  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

xvni 

'■  With  steady  aim^  some  Fortune  chase ; 

Keen  Hope  does  ev'iy  sinew  brace ; 
Thro'  fair,  thro'  foul,  they  urge  the  race. 

And  seize  the  prey : 
quiet ;  mmg  Then  cannie,  in  some  cosie  place. 

They  close  the  day. 


And  others,  like  your  humble  servmn'. 
Poor  wights  !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin. 
To  right  or  left  eternal  swervin. 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till,  cunt  with  age,  obscure  an'  stanrin. 

They  aften  gioan. 


Alas  !  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining — 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining  f 
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Is  Fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining^ 

Let 's  sing  our  sang. 


My  pen  I  heart  fling  to  the  door^ 

And  kneel^  ye  Powers !  and  warm  implore, 

'Tho'  I  should  wander  Terra  o'er. 

In  all  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more. 

Ay  rowth  o'  rhymes.  pl«ty 

XXII 

'  Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  countra  lairds,  dnpitm 

Till  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards  ; 

Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards  dotha 

And  maids  of  honor ; 

And  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds,  ak;  dnken 

Until  they  sconner.  lickai 

xxni 

'  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it ; 

A  garter  gie  to  WiUie  PiU  ; 

Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledger^d  cit. 

In  cent  per  cent. ; 
But  give  me  real,  sterling  wit, 

And  I  'm  content 

VOL.  I.  E 
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meal  and 


xxrr 

*  While  ye  are  pleas'd  to  keep  me  hale, 
I  '11  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
bMflen  ^  '*  water-brose  or  muslin-kail, 

^"^  Wi'  cheerfu'  face. 

As  lang  's  the  Muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace.' 


XXV 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
ear  Bchint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose ; 

dock  I  jouk  beneath  Misfortune's  blows 

As  weel  's  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rh3rme  away. 


XXVI 


sedate  O  ye  douce  folk  that  live  by  rule, 

Grrave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  an'  cool, 
Compar'd  wi'  you — O  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

How  much  unlike ! 
Your  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 

^^n  Your  lives  a  dyke  ! 
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zxvn 

Nae  hair-brmined^  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unletter'd,  nameless  faces ! 
In  arioto  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray ; 
But  gnwiuimo,  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 


ZXYIII 

Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye  're  wise ; 

Nae  ferly  tho'  ye  do  despise  marrd 

The  hairum-scairum,  ram-stam  boys,  headlong 

The  rattling  squad  : 
I  see  ye  upward  cast  your  eyes — 

Ye  ken  the  road ! 


XXIX 

Whilst  I — but  I  shall  baud  me  there,  hold 

Wi'  you  I  '11  scarce  gang  onie  where- 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang^  quit 

Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 
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A    DREAM 

ThoughU,  words,  and  deeds,  the  Statute  blames  with  reason ; 
But  surely  Dreams  were  ne'er  indicted  Treason, 

On  reading  in  the  public  papers^  the  Laureate's  Ode 
with  the  other  parade  of  June  4th^  1786^  the  Author  waa 
no  sooner  dropt  asleep,  than  he  imagined  himself  trans- 
ported to  the  Birth-day  Levee :  and,  in  his  dreaming 
fancy,  made  the  following  Address : — 


GuiD-MORNiN  to  your  Majesty  ! 

May  Heaven  augment  your  blisses, 
On  evVy  new  birth-day  ye  see, 

A  humble  Poet  wishes ! 
My  Bardship  here,  at  your  Levee, 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is, 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 
thoM  Amang  thae  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 


II 


botDj  I  see  ye  're  complimented  thrang, 

By  monie  a  lord  an'  lady ; 
God  Save  the  King 's  a  cuckoo  sang 
mighty  That 's  unco  easy  said  ay  : 


A    DREAM 

The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-tum'd  an'  ready, 

Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang. 
But  ay  unerring  steady. 

On  sic  a  day. 


69 


make;  think 


III 

For  me  1  before  a  Monarch's  face, 

EVn  there  I  winna  flatter ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place, 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor  : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  Grace, 

Your  Kingship  to  bespatter ; 
There 's  monie  waur  been  o'  the  race, 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 


maybe 


IV 

'Tis  very  true  my  sovereign  King, 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted ; 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

And  downa  be  disputed  : 
Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing. 

Is  e'en  right  reft  and  clouted. 
And  now  the  third  part  o'  the  string. 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day. 


fellows; 
be  upset 

cazmot 


torn  and 
patched 
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Far  be 't  fime  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation^ 
Or  say^  ye  wisdom  want^  or  fire 
To  rule  this  mighty  nation  : 
giMtiy  But  faith  !  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye  've  trusted  ministration 
emrihed  To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Would  luMt  Wad  better  fill'd  their  station. 

Than  courts  yon  day. 


VI 


And  now  ye  Ve  gien  auld  Britain  peace, 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaister ; 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece. 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester  : 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life 's  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearin  faster, 
Or  faith  !  I  fear,  that,  wi'  the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 
o«ft  r  the  craft  some  day. 


VII 


I  m  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pitt, 

When  taxes  he  enlarges, 
(An'  Will 's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 

A  name  not  envy  spairges). 
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That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt, 

An'  lessen  a'  your  charges ; 
But,  God  sake !  let  nae  saving  fit 

Abridge  your  bonie  barges 

An'  boats  this  day. 


VIII 

Adieu^  my  Liege  !  may  Freedom  geek  sport 

Beneath  your  high  protection  ; 
An'  may  ye  rax  Corruption's  neck,  wring 

And  gie  her  for  dissection  ! 
But  since  I  'm  here  I  '11  no  neglect^ 

In  loyal^  true  affection^ 
To  pay  your  Queen,  wi'  due  respect. 

My  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  birth-day. 


IX 

Hail,  Majesty  most  Excellent ! 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye, 
Will  ye  accept  a  compliment, 

A  simple  Bardie  gies  ye  ? 
Thae  bonie  baimtime  Heav'n  has  lent,  brood 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye  hoist 

In  bliss,  till  Fate  some  day  is  sent. 

For  ever  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 


Tt  A    DREAM 


For  joa^  joutkg  Potentate  o'  Wales^ 

I  tell  jour  Highness  turlj, 
Down  PleMure's  stream^  wi'  swelling  sails^ 

I  'm  tauld  ye  're  driving  rarely ; 
Bat  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails. 

An'  cmrse  your  folly  sairly, 
UmI  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales. 

Or  ntU'd  dice  wi'  Charlie 

By  night  or  day. 


XI 

colt  Yet  aft  a  ragged  cowte  's  been  known, 

oidhont  To  mak  a  noble  aiver ; 

So,  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne, 

¥or  a'  their  dish-ma-claver : 
There,  him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone, 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John, 
He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 


XII 


F<nr  you,  right  rev'rend  Osnaburg, 
Nane  sets  the  lawn-aleere  sweeter, 

Altho'  a  ribban  at  your  log 
Wad  been  a  dress  completer  : 
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As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog,  hugfaty 

Thftt  bears  the  keys  of  Peter^ 
Then  swith  !  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug^  hatte! 

Or  trowth^  ye  '11  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckleflB  day  I 


XIII 


mm 


Young,  royal  Tarry-breeks,  I  learn. 

Ye  Ve  lately  come  athwart  her— 
A  glorious  galley,  stem  an'  stem 

Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out  that  she  '11  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter ; 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple-aim,  IS*^^" 

An',  large  upon  her  quarter. 

Come  full  that  day. 


XIV 

Ye,  lastly,  bonie  blossoms  a'. 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heav'n  mak  you  guid  as  weel  as  braw. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty  ! 
But  sneer  na  British  boys  awa  ! 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  ay. 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma'  : 

They  're  better  just  than  want  ay 

On  onie  day. 
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XV 


God  bless  you  a' !  consider  now, 

JJ^d**^'  ^*  "^  *™^^  muckle  dautet ; 

But  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through, 
Mittd  It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 

diah  An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou, 

tairied  That  yet  hae  tarrow't  at  it ; 

But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow. 
The  laggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 


THE    VISION 

DUAN    FISST 


The  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day, 
The  ciurlers  quat  their  roaring  play, 
Hsre  And  hunger'd  maukin  taen  her  way, 

j^J^2i'  To  kail-yards  green, 

While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 


II 


flui  The  thresher's  weary  fiingin-tree. 

The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me ; 
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And  when  the  day  had  dos'd  his  e'e 

Far  i'  the  west, 

Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest 


Back;  parlour 
went 


III 


There,  Unely  by  the  ingle-cheek, 
I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill'd,  wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek. 

The  auld  clay  biggin ; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin. 


•Mde 

voUeying 
cough-;  drift 

ttructurt 

rats 

rooftrec 


IV 

All  in  this  mottie,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  mus'd  on  wasted  time : 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  prime. 

An'  done  naething. 
But  stringing  blethers  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing. 


dnsty 


Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  hcrkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market. 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  and  clarkit 

My  cash-account : 
While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  half-sarkit. 

Is  a'  th'  amount. 


•shirted 
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young 


VI 


I  started,  mutt'ring  'Blockhead  !  coof !' 
An'  heav'd  on  high  my  waukit  loof. 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starry  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith^ 
That  I  henceforth  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath — 


VII 


Uuch  When  click !  the  string  the  snick  did  draw ; 

And  jee !  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa' ; 
And  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw. 

Come  full  in  sight. 

VIII 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht ; 
The  infant  aith,  half-form' d,  was  crush  t ; 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie 's  I  'd  been  dusht. 

In  some  wild  glen ; 
When  sweet,  like  modest  Worth,  she  bluaht, 
«»■*«*•  And  stepped  ben. 

IX 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  hoUy-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefii',  round  her  brows ; 
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I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

By  that  same  token ; 

And  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows. 

Would  soon  been  broken. 


A  '  hair-brain' d^  sentimental  trace ' 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her ; 
Her  eye,  ev'n  tum'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honor. 

XI 

Down  ilow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen,  bright 

Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ;  b«nly 

And  such  a  leg !  my  bonie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  tight  an'  clean  stnight 

Nane  else  came  near  it. 

xn 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue, 

My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 

Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling,  threw 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well-known  land. 
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zni 

Here^  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 

There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tots't ; 

Here,  tumbling  billows  mark'd  the  coast 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  Art's  lofty  boast. 

The  lordly  dome. 

xnr 

Here,  Doon  pour'd  down  his  far-fetch'd  floods ; 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thro'  his  woods. 

On  to  the  shore ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds 

With  seeming  roar. 

XV 

Low,  in  a  sandy  vaUey  spread. 

An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 

Still,  as  in  Scottish  stoiy  read. 

She  boasts  a  race 
To  eVry  nobler  virtue  bred. 

And  polish'd  grace. 


XVI 


By  sUtely  tow'r,  or  palace  fidr. 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 
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Bold  steins  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare. 

With  feature  stem. 

XVII 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 

To  see  a  race  heroic  wheel. 

And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While,  back-recoiling,  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  suthron  foes. 

XVIII 

His  Country's  Saviour,  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Richardton^s  heroic  swell ; 
The  chief,  on  Sark  who  glorious  fell 

In  high  command ; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

zix 

There,  where  a  sceptr'd  Pictish  shade 
Stalk' d  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  pourtray'd 

In  colours  strong : 
Bold,  soldier^featur'd,  undismay'd. 

They  strode  along. 
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Thro'  many  a  wOd,  romantic  grove. 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancied  cove 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love 

In  musing  mood). 
An  aged  Judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

XXI 

With  deep-struck,  reverential  awe. 
The  learned  Sire  and  Son  I  saw : 
To  Nature's  God,  and  Nature's  law. 

They  gave  their  lore ; 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw, 

That,  to  adore. 

XXII 

Biydon's  brave  ward  I  well  could  spy. 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  call'd  on  Fime,  low  standing  by. 

To  hand  him  on. 
Where  many  a  patriot-name  on  high. 

And  hero  shone. 


DUAN  SEOOND 

I 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heavenly-seeming  Fair ; 
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A  whisp'ring  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet. 

When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

II 

All  hail !  my  own  inspire  Bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  Muse  regard ! 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard^ 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward. 

As  we  bestow. 

Ill 

'  Know,  the  great  Genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band. 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command. 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand. 

Their  labors  ply. 

IV 

'  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share : 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart ; 
Some  teach  the  bard — a  darling  care — 

The  tuneful  art. 
vou  I.  F 
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'  'Mong  iwelling  floods  of  reeking  gore, 
Thejy  anient^  kindling  spirits  pour ; 
Or,  'mid  the  venal  Senate's  roar, 

'^^Jf  sightless,  stand. 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot^lore. 

And  grace  the  hand. 


VI 


And  when  the  bard,  or  hoaiy  sage. 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age. 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy ; 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 


VII 


'  Hence,  FuUarton,  the  brave  and  young ; 
Hence,  Dempster's  seal-inspired  tongue ; 
Hence,  sweet,  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  Mmdrtl  lays. 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung. 

The  sceptic's  bays. 


vni 


'  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 


t 
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The  nittic  bard,  the  laboring  hind. 

The  artisan; 
All  chnae,  as  various  they're  inclin'dj 

The  various  man. 

IX 

When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain^ 
The  threat'ning  storm  some  strongly  rein. 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  the  plain. 

With  tilkge-skill  ; 
And  some  instruct  the  shepherd-train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hOL 


'  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile ; 
Some  soothe  the  laborer's  weary  toil 

For  humble  gains. 
And  make  his  cottage-scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

XI 

'  Some,  bounded  to  a  district^space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race, 
To  mark  the  embiyotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guaitL 
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xn 

'  Of  these  am  I — G>ila  my  name : 
And  this  distnct  as  mine  I  claim. 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefii  of  £Eune, 

Held  ruling  pow'r : 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo-tmieful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

xin 

'  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gate. 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways : 
Thy  rudely  caroll'd,  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes ; 
Fir'd  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

xrv 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  thro'  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Natiure's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

XV 

'  Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  ev'ry  flow'ret's  birth. 
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And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove ; 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  gen'ral  mirth 

With  boundless  loYe. 


XVI 

'  When  ripen'd  fields  and  azure  skies 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise, 

In  pensive  walk 

XVII 

*  When  youthful  Love,  warm-blushing,  strong. 
Keen-shivering,  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

TL'  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

XVIII 

'  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild-send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  passion  driven ;    ' 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 
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xiz 


I  tanglit  Uqr  mannert-puiiting  strmins 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains^ 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains^ 

Beoome  thy  friends. 


'  Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe 

With  Sienstone's  art ; 
Or  poor,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart 


'  Yet,  all  beneath  th'  unrivall'd  rose. 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 
Tho'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army-shade. 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 
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XXII 

'  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Nor  king's  regard, 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  Bard. 


xxni 

'  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one : 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  £ui ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  Man, 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust  the  Universal  Plan 

Will  all  protect 


And  wear  thou  this ' — She  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 
The  polish'd  leaves  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play ; 
Andj  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 
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[Notes] 


HALLOWEEN 


Yet !  ktthe  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
The  simple  pkaeuree  of  the  iowiy  train : 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  ghee  of  art, 

GOLDSMITH. 


pattures 


road 


Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light 

On  Cassilis  Downans  dance. 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaie, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  for  Colean  the  rout  is  taen. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  Cove,  to  stray  and  rove, 

Amang  the  rocks  and  streams 

To  sport  that  night : 


imding 


II 


Amang  the  bonie  winding  banks. 
Where  Doon  rins,  wimplin,  clear ; 

Where  Bruce  ance  ruled  the  martial  ranks. 
An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear ; 
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Some  merry^  friendly^  country-folks 

Together  did  convene, 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks. 

An'  hand  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 


nnu; 

pall ;  plants 

keep 


III 

The  lassies  feat  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they  're  fine ; 
Their  &ces  bljrthe  fu'  sweetly  kythe 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin' : 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs 

Weel-knotted  on  their  garten ; 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs 

Gar  lasses'  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  night. 


tpmoe 
Cur 
show 

loyal ;  kind 
love>kiiots 


shy:  talk 

make;  beat- 
ing 

Sometimes 


IV 

Then,  firjt  an'  foremost^  thro'  the  kail. 

Their  stocks  maun  a'  be  sought  ance ; 
They  steek  their  een,  an'  grape  an'  wale 

For  muckle  anes,  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 

An'  wandered  thro'  the  bow-kail. 
An'  pow't,  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  runt,  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night. 


[Notes] 


shut; 

srop«; 

choose 
big;  straight 

foolish;  lost 
the  way 

cabbage 

pulled; 
rhoirft 

stalk 
bent 
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pcO-mtll 
cfaildr«i;niii 

vpoo 

podnt-kaifts 
TImd;  abovt 
ptvacnt 


Then,  rtnught  or  crooked,  yird  or  tune. 

They  roar  mn'  cry  a'  throa  ther; 
The  vera  wee-things,  toddlin,  rin 

Wi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther : 
An'  gif  the  custock  's  sweet  or  sour^ 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
83010  oosiely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care,  they '  ve  plac'd  them 

To  lie  that  night 


■tote 

[NotM] 

dodgts 


[Notes] 

cuddliBC 
[Notes] 


Tl 

The  lasses  staw  frae  'mang  them  a', 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  com ; 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn  : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  fSut ; 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost. 

Whan  kiutlin  in  the  fause-house 

Wi'  him  that  night 


wdl-hoardcd 
[Notes] 


VII 


The  auld  guid-wife's  weel-hoordet  nits 
Are  round  an'  round  divided. 

An'  monie  lads'  an'  lasses'  &te8 
Are  there  that  ni^t  decided : 
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Some  kindle  couthie^  side  by  side^ 
An'  bum  tbegitber  trimly ; 

Some  start  awa  wi'  saucy  pride^ 
An'  jump  out-owre  tbe  cbimlie 

Fu  high  that  night. 


coadoKtahtf 


VIII 

Jean  slips  in  twa,  wi'  tentie  e'e ; 

Wba  'twas,  she  wadna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jocky  an'  this  is  me, 

She  says  in  to  bersel : 
He  bleez'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him. 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part ; 
Till  fuff!  be  started  up  tbe  lum. 

And  Jean  bad  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  see 't  that  night. 


watdiftu 


whopon 


chimwuy 


IX 

Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  bow-kail  runt. 

Was  burnt  wi'  primsie  Mallie ; 
An'  Mary,  nae  doubt,  took  tbe  drunt. 

To  be  compar'd  to  Willie  : 
Mall's  nit  lap  out,  wi'  pridefu'  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit,  it  burnt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  an'  swoor  by  jing, 

'Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 

To  be  that  night 


predstMoU 
huff 

leaped;  start 
foot 
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bjrttnith, 
tasted; 

BMNlth 


Nell  had  the  fause-house  in  her  miii'^ 

She  pits  henel  an'  Rob  in ; 
In  loving  bleese  they  sweetly  join^ 

Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin : 
NeU's  heart  was  dancin  at  the  view ; 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  leuk  for 't : 
Rob^  stownlins^  prie'd  her  bonie  mou^ 

Fu'  cozie  in  the  neuk  for 't^ 

Unseen  that  nig^t. 


Marian 


in  the  dark ; 
crQM*bci 

[Notes] 


XI 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs^ 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  BeU ; 
She  lea'es  them  gashing  at  their  cracks, 

An'  slips  out  by  hersel : 
She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks^ 

An  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
An'  darklins  grapit  for  the  banks. 

And  in  the  blue-clue  throws  then. 

Right  fear't  that  night 


XII 


wQaad: 
sw«atea 

bet;  trifling 
kiln-pot 


An'  ay  she  win't,  an'  ay  she  swat — 
I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin ; 

Till  something  held  within  the  pat, 
Guid  Lord !  but  she  was  quakin  ! 
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9S 


But  whether  'twas  the  Deil  himsel, 
Or  whether  'twas  a  bauk-en'^ 

Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell^ 
She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night. 


beam^esd 


ask 


xin 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says, 

'  Will  ye  go  wi*  me,  graunie  ? 
I  '11  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass^ 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie '  : 
She  fuflTt  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt. 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin. 
She  notic't  na  an  aizle  brunt 

Her  braw,  new,  worset  apron 

Out  thro'  that  night 


[Notes] 


puffed 
■moke 


cinder  bornt 
wonted 


XIV 

'  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's-face  ! 

I  daur  ye  try  sic  sportin. 
As  seek  the  Foul  Thief  onie  place. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  : 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright. 

An'  liv'd  an'  died  deleeret. 

On  sic  a  night. 


[Notes] 

DevU 
teU 


mad 
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firl 


hwnn-fcp— 


ZV 

'  Ae  haint  afore  the  Sherra-moor^ 

I  mind 't  as  weel  's  yestreen — 
I  was  a  gilpej  then^  I  'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen : 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  a  J  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat, 

An'  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night 


cliiaf 


;diild 
off  kit  wilt 


zn 

'  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M'Graen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow ; 
His  sin  gat  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean. 

That  lived  in  Achmachalla  : 
He  gat  hemp-seed,  I  mind  it  weel. 

An'  he  made  unco  light  o  't ; 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel. 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night.' 


figlitiiif 


•n  nearly 


zvn 


Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 
An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience. 

That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck  ; 
For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense  : 
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9B 


The  auld  guidman  raugbt  down  the  pock, 

An'  out  a  handfu'  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk. 

Sometime  when  nae  ane  see'd  him^ 

An'  tiy't  that  night. 


reached;  bog 


XVIII 


He  marches  thro'  amang  the  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sturtin ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

And  haurls  at  his  curpin  ; 
And  ev'ry  now  and  then^  he  says, 

'  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee. 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  ray  lass 

Come  after  me^  an'  draw  thee 

As  fast  this  night' 


stacKcnd 

dang  folk 

trmils; 
crupper 

low 


XIZ 


He  whistl'd  up  Lord  Lenox'  March, 

To  keep  his  courage  cheery ; 
Altho'  his  hair  began  to  arch^ 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie ; 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak. 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek. 

An'  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  ni|^t. 


awe-stxicken 

groan 

round;  look 
tununemult 
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haldog 
hunchbacked 

the  pig 
Attir 


He  roar'd  a  horrid  morder-sbouty 

In  dreadfu'  desperation  I 
An'  young  an'  auld  come  rinnin  out, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration  : 
He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M'Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Merran  Humphie — 
Till  stop  !  she  trotted  thro'  them  a' ; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  grumphie 

Asteer  that  night  ? 


ha.-egooe 

winnow; 
[Notes] 

aU  by  herself 


shepherd; 
few 


Meg  fain  wad  to  the  bam  gaen^ 

To  winn  three  wechts  o'  naething ; 
But  for  to  meet  the  Deil  her  lane. 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits. 

An'  twa  red-cheekit  apples. 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets. 

In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Kipples 

That  vera  night. 


twist 


XXII 


She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw. 
An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures ; 

But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca'. 
Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters : 
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A  ratton  rattl'd  up  the  wa'. 
An'  she  cry'd,  L — d  preserve  her ! 

An'  ran  thro'  midden-hole  an'  a'^ 
An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  and  fervour 

Fu'  fast  that  night 


rat 


[NolM] 


XXIII 

They  hoy't  out  WUl,  wi'  sair  advice ; 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanc'd  the  stack  he  faddom't  thrice^ 

Was  timraer-propt  for  thrawin  : 
He  taks  a  swirlie^  auld  moss-oak 

For  some  black  gruesome  carlin ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke. 

Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  haurlin 
Aff 's  nieves  that  night. 


prooiised 

[Notes] 

against 
bending 

twisted 

beldam 

ottered*    . 
corse,  and 
made  a  hit 

shrsda 
Off  hi*  fists 


XXIV 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  cantie  as  a  kittlin ; 
But  och  !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws. 

She  gat  a  fearfu'  settlin  ! 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn. 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin ; 
Whare  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  a  bum. 

To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in 

Was  bent  that  night 

VOL.  h  0 


lively  ;ldtten 
woods 


brook 
[Notes] 
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Now;fkn 

cliff 
eddy 


hid 


XXV 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  bnmie  plays. 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays, 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpFt ; 
Whyles  glitter  d  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  hickerin,  dancin  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel 

Unseen  that  night. 


ttnmi 
hillride 


in 


tlMOptn 

leaped; 
■beath 

lark-high 
foot 


XXVI 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon, 
The  Deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon  : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  niaist  lap  the  hool ; 

Near  lav' rock-height  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night. 


[Notes] 


XXVII 


In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane. 
The  luggies  three  are  ranged ; 

And  ev'ry  time  great  care  is  taen 
To  see  them  duly  changed : 
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Auld  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  joys 
Sin  Mar's-year  did  desire. 

Because  he  gat  the  toom  dish  thrice. 
He  heav'd  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  night. 


17x5 

empty 


XXVIII 


Wi'  meny  sangs^  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary ; 
And  unco  tales,  an'  funnie  jokes — 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery : 
Till  butter'd  sow'ns,  wi'  fragrant  lunt. 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt. 

They  parted  aff  careerin 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 


wot 
wondrons 

[NOIM] 


tOOgOM 

wattisf 
Uqnor 
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THE   AULD  FARMERS  NEW-YEAR 

MORNING  SALUTATION  TO  HIS 

AULD  MARE,  MAGGIE 

ON  GIVING  IIER  THK  ACCUSTOMED  RIPP  OF  CORN  TX) 
HANSEL  IN  THE  NEW- YEAR 

I 

A  GuiD  New- Year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Hae^  there 's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie : 
Tho'  thou  's  howe-backit  now,  an'  knaggie, 

I  've  seen  the  daj 
Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  onie  staggie, 

Out-owre  the  lay. 


II 


ihiny 

pt«PMtd; 
esdtt 


Tho'  now  thou 's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  crazy, 
An'  thy  auld  hide  as  white 's  a  daisie, 
I  've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek  an'  glaizie, 

A  bonie  gray : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raize  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 


■tately, 


III 


Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank^ 
A  filly  buirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank ; 
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An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 

An'  could  hae  flown  out-owre  a  stank 

Like  onie  bird. 


earth 
moftt 


IV 

It's  now  some  nine-an'-twenty  year 
Sin'  thou  was  my  guid-father's  meere  ; 
He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
Tho'  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark. 


fatlMr*ln- 

wfaoUyu 
dowry 


strong 


When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Ye  then  was  trottin  wi'  your  minnie : 
Tho'  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  funnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie ; 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannie. 

An'  unco  sonsie. 


went 
mother 

•ly 

▼idons 

tractable 

good- 
tempered 


VI 

That  day,  ye  pranc'd  wi'  muckle  pride. 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonie  bride : 
An'  sweet  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle-Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide. 

For  sic  a  pair. 


have 
challenged 
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VII 

Slibk  *^^         Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  and  hobble. 

An'  wintle  like  a  saumont-coble^ 
That  day,  ye  was  a  jinker  noble, 

wind  For  heels  an'  win' ! 

wobble  An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  far  behin' ! 


vin 

•kittHh  When  thou  an'  I  were  young  and  skiegh, 

todioiM  An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  driegh, 

5!S^L  How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skriegh. 

An'  tak  the  road ! 
aloof  Town's-bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abiegh. 

An'  ca't  thee  mad. 


iz 


When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  ay  like  a  swallow : 
^aSuT^  At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an'  speed  ; 
But  ev'ry  tail  thou  pa/t  them  hdlow, 

Whare'er  thou  gaed. 
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The  sma^  droop-rumprt,  hunter  cattle 
Might  aibliiui  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle. 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle : 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 

O'  saugh  or  hazle. 


short«niiiip0d 

hftTebeat; 

sport 


inllow 


Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan'. 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn  i 

Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours'  gaun. 

On  guid  March-weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  ban' 

For  days  thegither. 


[Nole 

[Notes] 
going 


to  oar  own 
cheek 


XU 


Thou  never  braing't,  an'  fetch't,  an'  fliskit ; 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fill'd  brisket, 

Wi'  pith  an'  pow'r ; 
Till  sprittie  knowes  wad  rair't,  an'  riskit. 

An'  slypet  ovrre. 


polled  mhly; 
•topped 
sadoenly; 
capered 


rooty  hiDocks 

wooJdhave 

roared 


fallen 
smoothly 
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xni 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snaws  were  deep^ 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep^ 
(iuh  I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee  bit  heap 

«>ffe  Aboon  the  timmer  : 

I-ken'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 
««  Far  that^  or  simmer. 


In  cart  or  car  thou  never  reescit ; 
iadSt  "^^^  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it ; 

^^'  Thou  never  lap,  an'  sten't,  an'  breastit. 

Then  stood  to  blaw ; 

But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit, 
jogged  akwg  Thou  sDoov't  awa. 


XV 


team:  imm  My  pleugh  is  now  thy  baimtime  a'. 

Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw ; 
Forbye  sax  mae  I  've  sell't  awa^ 

That  thou  hast  nurst 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 

The  vera  warst. 
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XVI 

Monie  a  sair  darg  we  twa  hae  wrought,  <uy«work 

An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  fought ! 
An'  monie  an  anxious  day  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we  're  brought^ 

Wi'  something  yet.      ;.  •- 


XVII 


An'  think  na^  my  auld  trusty  servan'. 
That  now  perhaps  thou 's  less  deserving 
An'  thy  auld  days  may  end  in  starvin ; 

For  my  last  fow^  Unliel 

A  heapet  stimpart,  I  '11  reserve  ane  qurtcr^iMck 

Laid  by  for  you. 


XVIII 

We  've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither ; 

We  '11  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither ;  totur 

Wi'  tentie  care  I  '11  flit  thy  tether  change 

To  some  hain'd  rig,  JSdS^ 

Whare  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather  ^!!![i[^ 

Wi'  sma'  fatigue* 
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THE    COTTER'S   SATURDAY  NIGHT 

IKSCRIBED  TO  B.  AUKEN,  ESQ. 

LA  ntd  AmbUian  mock  tMr  uirful  Ml, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  duHny  obicure ; 

Nor  Orandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  qf  the  poor, 

GRAY. 


My  lov'd,  my  honor'd,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end. 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise : 

To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 
The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester  d  scene ; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways ; 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah!  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there 
I  ween ! 

II 

«aa  November  chill  blaws  load  wi'  angiy  sugh ; 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miiy  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 
The  black'niBg  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose : 
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The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labor 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 

Collects  his  spades^  his  mattocks^  and  his  hoes. 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weaiy,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
ward  bend. 

III 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  stacher  through   tottar 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and  glee,    ftmering 

His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonilie. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 

The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile,  caxk 

And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

IV 

Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in,  By«id-by« 

At  service  out,  amang  the  £urmers  roun'; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin       S^ISftireii 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town :  quiet 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 

Comes  hame ;  perhaps,  to  shew  a  faraw  new  gown, 
Or  depoaite  her  sair-won  penny-fee,  htad- ;  was« 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  haidihip  be. 
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uks 


wooden 


Mal:es ; 

dotbes 


With  joy  imfeign'd^  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hours^  swift-wing'd^  unnotic'd  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears. 

The  parents  partial  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 
Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers. 
Gars  auld  daes  look  amaist  as  weel  's  the  new ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


VI 


Their  mastei's  and  their  mistress's  command 
The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
diUgmt        And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 
trifle  And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play : 

'  And  O  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway. 
And  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  and  night ; 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright/ 


VII 


But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
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The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 

With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  enquires  his  name. 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ;  half 

Weel-pleas'd  the  mother  hears,  it 's  nae  wild,  worth- 
less rake. 

VIII 

With  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben ;  inside 

A  strappin'  youth,  he  takes  the  mother's  eye ; 

Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit 's  no  ill  taen ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye.        chats;  cattle 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 

But  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ;  shy;  sheepish 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  graye ; 

Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn 's  respected  like  the 
lave. 

IX 

0  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found : 
O  heart-felt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 

1  've  pac^d  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare  : — 
'  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 
In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ey'ning 
gale/ 
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Is  there^  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  hearty 

A  wretch  !  a  viUain  I  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can^  with  studied,  sly^  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 

Curse  on  his  perjur'd  arts  !  dissembling,  smooth ! 
Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  ? 

Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 
Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild? 

XI 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 
whotoMme        The  hcalsome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food ; 
mOk;  eow     The  ioupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 
beyond ;  wdi     That,  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood ; 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood, 
dK^ ;        To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell ; 
**"*"**  And  aft  he 's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
month;  flu;  How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  belL 


XII 

The  chearfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face^ 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 
[Nocet]  The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  &ther's  pride. 
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His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside^ 
His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare ;  ES****** 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care,  sekcu 

And  '  Let  us  worship  God  ! '  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 


XIII 


They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild-warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs^  worthy  of  the  name ; 

Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heaven-ward  flame,  &ni 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 

Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they,  with  our  Creator^s  praise. 


xrv 


The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page. 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or^  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 

Or,  how  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  Seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 
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XV 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme : 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head ; 

How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounc'd  by 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  &ther,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  '  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,' 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days. 

There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 
No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere. 

XVII 

Compaf'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art ; 

When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart 
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The  Power^  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert^ 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole « 

But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 
May  hear,  well-pleas'd,  the  language  of  the  soul. 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll 


xvni 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request. 

That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  Grace  Divine  pre- 
side. 

XIX 

From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 

That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad  : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

^  An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God' ; 

And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind ; 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  Hell,  in  wickedness  refin'd ! 

VOL.  I.  H 
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O  Scotia !  my  dear^  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  con- 
tent! 

And  0 1  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  Luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lov'd 
Isle. 


O  Thou !  who  pom^d  the  patriotic  tide, 

That  stream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart. 

Who  dar'd  to,  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride. 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part : 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  Thou  art. 
His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  !) 
O  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert ; 

But  still  the  patriot^  and  the  patriot-bard 

In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard  ! 
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TO   A   MOUSE 

ON  TUBIONG  H£&  UP  IN  HER  NEST  WITH  THE  PLOUGH, 

NOVEMBER  1785 


Wee^  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie^ 
O,  what  a  panic 's  in  thy  breastie ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty 

Wi'  bickering  brattle ! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee^ 

Wi'  murdering  pattle  I 

n 
I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union. 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-bom  companion 

An'  fellow  mortal ! 

Ill 
I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

'S  a  sma'  request ; 
I  '11  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave. 

An'  never  miss 't ! 

IV 

Thy  wee-bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin  ! 


rieek 
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loth 
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odd  ear; 

twenty-four 
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An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

C  foggage  green ! 

An'  bleak  Deeember^s  win's  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  an'  keen ! 


Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste. 
An'  weary  winter  comin  tut, 
An'  oosie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  ceU. 


itiibble 


Without; 


hotar^rott 


That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  thou 's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  VFinter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch  canld ! 


askew 


VII 

But  Mousie^  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Grang  aft  agley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain, 

For  promi^d  joy ! 
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VIII 

Still  thou  art  blest^  compared  wi'  me  I 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e« 

On  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear ! 


EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE,  A  BROTHER  POET 


JANUAKY 


While  wind?  frae  aff  Ben-Lomond  blaw. 
And  bar  the  doors  wi'  drivin'  snaw. 

And  hing  us  owre  the  ingle, 
I  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time. 
And  spin  a  verse  or  twa  o*  rhyme, 

In  hamely,  westlin  jingle : 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chimla  lug, 
I  grudge  a  wee  the  great-folk's  gift. 
That  live  sae  bien  an'  snug : 
I  tent  less,  and  want  less 
Their  roomy  fire-side ; 
But  hanker,  and  canker. 
To  see  their  cursed  pride. 


fire 
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II 

It  'a  haidlj  in  a  body's  pow'r. 
To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  sour. 
To  see  how  things  are  shar'd ; 
***^  How  best  o'  chiels  are  whvlcs  in  want, 

doiu;  raifur  While  coofs  OQ  coontless  thousands  rant, 

•pcad  And  ken  na  how  to  ware 't ; 

tnMbk  But  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head, 

vwlfh  Tho*  we  hae  little  gear ; 

We  're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread. 
As  lang  's  we  're  hale  and  fier  : 
JJ*J]2  '  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na,' 

ffg  Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg ; 

The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't. 
Is  only  but  to  beg. 


Ill 


To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en. 

When  banes  are  craz'd,  and  bluid  is  thin. 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress ! 
Yet  then  content  could  make  us  blest ; 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes,  we  'd  snatch  a  taste 

Of  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that's  free  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile. 
However  Fortune  kick  the  ba'. 

Has  ay  some  cause  to  smile ; 
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And  mind  stilly  you  '11  find  still, 

A  comfort  this  nae  sma' ; 
Nae  mair  then,  we  '11  care  then, 

Nae  farther  can  we  fa'. 

TV 

What  tho',  like  commoners  of  air. 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where, 

But  either  house  or  hal'  ?  Z^^ ' 

Yet  Nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  alL 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground. 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear. 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound. 
To  see  the  coming  year : 

On  braes  when  we  please  then,  hiii-wde* 

We  '11  sit  an'  sowth  a  tune ;  hnm 

Syne  rhyme  till 't  we  '11  time  till  %  T^n 

An'  sing't  when  we  hae  done. 

V 

It 's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank : 

It 's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  Bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest. 
It 's  no  in  makin  muckle,  mair ;  mnch,  more 

It 's  no  in  books,  it 's  no  in  lear,  leuning 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  hae  net  her  seat  • 

An'  centre  in  the  breast. 
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We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest ! 
Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang ; 
The  heart  ay 's  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrang. 

VI 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  and  I, 

Wha  drudge  and  drive  thro'  wet  and  dry, 

Wi'  never  ceasing  toil ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 
Alas !  how  oft,  in  haughty  mood, 
God's  creatures  they  oppress ! 
Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that 's  guid. 
They  riot  in  excess ! 

Baith  careless  and  fearless 

Of  either  Heaven  or  Hell ; 
Esteeming  and  deeming 
It  a'  an  idle  tale ! 

VII 

Then  let  us  chearfu'  acquiesce. 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less 

By  pining  at  our  state : 
And,  even  should  misfortunes  come, 
I  here  wha  sit  liae  met  wi'  some, 
Aodva  An 's  thankfu' for  them  yet. 
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They  gie  the  wit  of  age  to  yo«th ; 

They  let  us  ken  ounel ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth. 
The  real  guid  and  ill: 
Tho'  losses  and  cmsses 

Be  lessons  right  severe. 
There 's  wit  there,  ye  '11  get  there. 
Ye  '11  find  nae  other  where. 

viu 

But  tent  me,  Davie,  ace  o'  hearts !  listen  to 

(To  say  aught  less  wad  wrang  the  cartes,        cards 

And  flatt'ry  I  detest) 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  1 ; 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy. 

And  joys  the  very  best. 
There 's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, 

The  lover  an'  the  frien' : 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part. 
And  I  my  darling  Jean ! 
It  warms  me,  it  charms  me 

To  mention  but  her  name  : 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me,  IuikUm 

And  sets  me  a'  on  flame  ! 

IX 

O  all  ye  Pow'rs  who  rule  above ! 
O  Thou  whose  rcry  self  art  love ! 
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Thou  know'tt  my  words  sinoere  1 
The  life-blood  streaming  thio'  my  heart. 
Or  my  more  dear  inmiortal  part. 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear ! 
When  heart-eorroding  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  soul  of  rest. 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief 
And  solace  to  my  breast. 
Thou  Being  All-seeing, 

O,  hear  my  fervent  pray'r  ! 
Still  take  her,  and  make  her 
Thy  most  peculiar  care ! 


All  hail !  ye  tender  feelings  dear  ! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear. 

The  83rmpathetic  glow ! 
Long  since,  this  world's  thorny  ways 
Had  number'd  out  my  weary  days. 

Had  it  not  been  for  you ! 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend 

In  every  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band, 
A  tie  more  tender  stilL 
It  lightens,  it  brightens 
The  tenebrific  scene. 
To  meet  with,  and  greet  with 
My  Davie  or  my  Jean ! 
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XI 

O,  how  that  Name  inspires  my  style ! 

The  words  come  skelpin'  rank  an'  file,  spanking 

Amaist  before  I  ken  ! 
The  ready  measure  rins  as  fine^ 
As  Phoebus  and  the  famous  Nine 

Were  glowrin  owre  my  pen. 
My  spaviet  Pegasus  will  limp. 

Till  ance  he 's  fairly  het ; 
And  then  he  ^1  hilch,  an'  stilt,  an'  jimp, 
And  rin  an  unco  fit ; 

But  least  then,  the  beast  then 

Should  rue  this  hasty  ride, 
I  '11  light  now,  and  dight  now  wipe 

His  sweaty,  wizem'd  hide. 
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occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  a 

friend's  amour 

Alas  !  how  qfl  doe*  Goodness  toound  itself, 
And  sweet  Affection  prove  the  spring  qf  Woe  ! 

HOME. 


O  THOU  pale  Orb  that  silent  shines 
While  care-untroubled  mortals  sleep ! 

Thou  seest  a  wretch  who  inly  pines. 
And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep ! 
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With  Woe  I  nighUy  vigils  keep, 
Beneftth  th j  wan,  unwanniDg  beam ; 

And  mourn,  in  lamentation  deep. 
How  life  and  love  are  all  a  dream ! 

II 

I  joyless  view  thy  njs  adorn 
The  fidntly-mark^,  distant  hill  ; 

I  joyless  view  thy  trembling  horn 
Reflected  in  the  gmgling  rill : 
My  fondly-fluttering  heart,  be  still ! 

Thou  busy  pow'r.  Remembrance,  cease  ! 
Ah  !  must  the  agonising  thrill 

For  ever  bar  returning  Peace? 

Ill 

No  idly-feign'd,  poetic  pains 

My  sad,  love-lorn  lamentings  claim : 
No  shepherd's  pipe-— Arcadian  strains ; 

No  fabled  tortures  quaint  and  tame. 

The  plighted  £uth,  the  mutual  flame. 
The  oft-attested  Pow'rs  above. 

The  promis'd  father's  tender  name. 
These  were  the  pledges  of  my  love ! 

IV 

Encircled  in  her  clasping  arms^ 

How  have  the  raptur'd  moments  flown ! 

How  have  I  wished  for  Fortune's  charms. 
For  her  dear  sake,  and  her's  alone ! 
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And,  must  I  think  it !  ii  the  gone. 
My  secret  heart's  exulting  boast  ? 

And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan  ? 
And  is  she  ever,  ever  lost  ? 


O !  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart. 

So  lost  to  honour,  lost  to  tmtb. 
As  fit>m  the  fondest  lover  part, 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  ? 

Alas  !  Life's  path  may  be  unsmooth ! 
Her  way  may  lie  thro'  rough  distress ! 

Then,  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe. 
Her  sorrows  share,  and  make  them  less? 

VI 

Ye  wingM  Hours  that  o'er  us  pass'd, 
Enraptur'd  more  the  more  eujo/d, 

Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast 
My  fondly  treasui^d  thoughts  employ'd : 
That  breast,  how  dreaiy  now,  and  void. 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room  ! 
Ev'n  ev'ry  ray  of  Hope  destroy'd. 

And  not  a  wish  to  gild  the  gloom ! 

VII 

The  mom,  that  warns  th'  approaching  day, 
Awakes  me  up  to  toil  and  woe ; 

I  see  the  hours  in  long  array. 
That  I  must  suffer,  lingering  slow : 
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Full  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  throe, 
Keen  Reeollection's  direful  train. 

Must  wring  my  soul,  ere  Phcebus,  low, 
Shall  kiss  the  distant  western  main. 

VIII 

And  when  my  nightly  couch  I  try, 

Sore-harass'd  out  with  care  and  grief. 
My  toil-beat  nerves  and  tear-worn  eye 

Keep  watchings  with  the  nightly  thief: 

Or,  if  I  slumber,  Fancy,  chief. 
Reigns,  haggard-wild,  in  sore  affiright : 

Ev'n  day,  all-bitter,  brings  relief 
From  such  a  horror-breathing  night. 

IX 

O  thou  bright  Queen,  who,  o'er  th'  expanse 

Now  highest  reign'st,  with  boundless  sway  ! 
Oft  has  thy  silent-marking  glance 

Observ'd  us,  fondly-wand'ring,  stray ! 

The  time,  unheeded,  sped  away, 
While  Love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high. 

Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray. 
To  marie  the  mutual-kindling  eye. 

X 

O  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set ! 

Scenes,  never,  never  to  return ! 
Scenes  if  in  stupor  I  forget. 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  bum ! 
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From  ev'ry  joy  and  pleasure  torn. 
Life's  weary  vale  I  wander  thro' ; 

And  hopeless,  comfortless,  I  '11  mourn 
A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow ! 


DESPONDENCY 
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Opprxss'd  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  care, 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 

I  set  me  down  and  sigh ; 
O  Life !  thou  art  a  galling  load. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road. 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim-backward,  as  I  cast  my  view. 
What  sick'ning  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  thro'. 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom  ; 
My  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er 
But  with  the  closing  tomb  ! 

II 

Happy  ye  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 
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No  oCiier  Tiew  itgnd  1 
£▼*!!  when  the  wbhhitaad'u  denied. 
Yet  while  ibe  haaj  means  mre  plied, 

They  bring  their  own  rewaid : 

Whilst  I^  a  hope-abandoned  wight. 

Unfitted  with  an  aim. 
Meet  ev'ry  tad  returning  night 
And  joyless  mom  the  same. 
You,  bustling  and  justling, 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain ; 
I,  listless  yet  restless. 
Find  ev'ry  prospect  vain. 


in 


How  blest  the  Solitaiy's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot, 

Within  his  humble  cell — 
The  cavern,  wild  with  tangling  roots — 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits. 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or  haply  to  his  ev'ning  thought. 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought, 
A  faint-eollected  dream ; 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  Heav'n  on  high, 
As  wand'ring,  meand'ring. 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 
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Than  I^  no  lonely  hennit  pUc*!! 
Where  nerer  human  footrtq)  trae'd^ 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve^ 
And  just  to  stop^  and  just  to  movei 

With  self-respecting  art : 
But  ah  !  those  pleasures^  loves,  and  joys, 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  Solltaiy  can  despise — 
Can  want  and  yet  be  blest! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not 

Or  human  love  or  hate; 
Whilst  I  here  most  cry  here 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 


O  enviable  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  mase. 

To  care,  to  guilt  nnknownl 
How  ill  exchang'd  for  riper  timet. 
To  feel  the  follies  or  the  crimes 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sporty 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush. 
Ye  little  know  the  ills  ye  court. 

When  manhood  is  your  wish  I 

VOL.  L  I 
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The  losses,  the  crosses 
That  active  man  engage ; 

The  fears  all,  the  tears  all 
Of  dim  declining  Age ! 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN 

A  JDitgc 


When  chill  November's  sorly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  ev'ning,  as  I  wand'red  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  A3rr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care, 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 


n 


'  Young  stranger,  whither  wand'rest  thou  ? ' 

Began  the  rev'rend  Sage ; 
'  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  ms  to  mourn 
The  miseries  of  Man. 
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III 

'  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride : 
I  'ye  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return ; 
And  ev'ry  time  has  added  proofs. 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV 

'  O  Man !  while  in  thy  early  years. 

How  prodigal  of  time ! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours. 

Thy  glorious,  youthful  prime ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway. 

Licentious  passions  bum : 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  Nature's  law. 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 


*  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime. 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn ; 
Then  Age  and  Want — ^O  ill-match'd  pair  !• 

Shew  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 
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n 

'  A  few  seem  fiivonritefl  of  Fate, 

In  Pleasure's  lap  cuest ; 
Yet  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest : 
But  oh !  what  crowds  in  eVry  land. 

All  wretched  and  forlorn. 
Thro'  weary  life  this  lesson  learn. 

That  Man  was  made  to  mooxn* 

VII 

'  Many  and  sharp  the  nom'roiia  ills 

Inwoven  with  oar  finame  1 
More  pointed  still  we  make  oarsdves 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  Man,  wbooe  heaT^n-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn,—* 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

VIII 

'  See  yonder  poor,  o'eriaboui^d  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  tho'  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  <»flBipring  mourn. 
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IX 

*  If  I  'm  designed  yon  lordling's  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  design'd— 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty,  or  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  Man  the  will  and  poVr 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ?- 


'  Yet  let  not  this  too  muehi  my  son. 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressM,  honest  man 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn ! 

XI 

*  O  Death  1  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  ag^  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But,  <^  I  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  moorn  1' 


IM  WINTER 


WINTER 


I 

The  wintry  west  extends  his  blast, 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or  the  stormj  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw : 
Wild-tumbling  brown,  the  bum  comes  down. 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae : 
While  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest. 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

II 

'  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast,' 

The  joyless  winter  day 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul. 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join ; 
The  leafiess  trees  my  fancy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  I 

III 

Thou  Pow'r  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil. 
Here,  firm  I  rest,  they  must  be  best. 

Because  they  are  Thy  will ! 
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Then  all  I  wmnt  (O,  do  Thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine !) : 
Since  to  enjoy  Thou  dost  deny, 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT 

OF  DEATH 

O  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear ! 
In  whose  dread  presence^  ere  an  hour, 

Perhaps  I  must  appear ! 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun — 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast. 

Remonstrates  I  have  done — 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  list'ning  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  short. 

Or  frailty  stept  aside, 
Do  Thou,  All-good — for  such  Thou  art — 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 


1<6    TO    A    MOUNTAIN    DAISY 

Where  with  faitentioii  I  hcine  tn^Ap 

No  other  plea  I  have;. 
Bat,  Thou  art  good ;  and  Goodnev  ilill 

Delighteth  to  fetgire. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY 

ON    TUBNING    ONE    DOWN    WITH    THE    PLOUGH 
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Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipp^  flow'r. 
Thou 'a  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem  : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  ^pow^r. 

Thou  bonie  gem. 


II 


Alas !  it 's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet, 
«tt  Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  #eet, 

Wi'  spreckl'd  bte/at ! 
When  upward-springing,  blythci  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 
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III 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 

Upon  thj  e*rly«  faamble  birth ; 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth  spukkd 

Amid  the  storm^ 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form« 

IV 

The  flaunting  floVrs  our  gardens  yield. 

High  abeh'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ;     most 

But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield  tbdiw 

C  clod  or  stane, 
Adonis  the  histie  stibble-field,  bvc  ttnbUe- 

Unseen,  alane. 


There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

VI 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade  I 
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And  gvikieM  tart; 
Tin  she,  like  tliee,  aU  wiTd,  is  Isid 


Sudi  is  the  £ste  of  simple  Bard, 

Ob  Life's  roo^  oeean  Inddess  stur'd ! 

Uvkilfiil  he  to  note  the  caid 

Of  pmdent  lose, 
l\n  hiDom  f«|pe,  and  fales  Uov  bald, 

Andwliefaahteocr! 

▼in 

Sbck  frte  !•  sidferini:  Wot^  is  pT  n, 
Wka  loB^^  with  wants  and  woes  has  strir^ 
BNr  hanaaga  pnde  or  cvnaing  drir'n 

To  BS»*iT*s  Irink : 
Ti2;  wTcmdkd  ctf^rriT  starbot  Hcar^n. 

He»  rala  d.  sdak ! 


n 
£s  n  tkMt  wl»  MMBEB^st  t^  Dhbits  &te. 


Ftt21«ai  ^  Ml  nan, 
TBI  cnah*  d  baawlb  tlie  ftn^  a 

s&aawth«^ 
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TO  RUIN 


All  hai]^  inexorable  lord ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word. 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-resolv'd,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimM  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie. 
And  quivers  in  my  heart 
Then  low'ring  and  pouring. 

The  storm  no  more  I  dread ; 
Tho'  thick'ning  and  black'ning 
Round  my  devoted  head. 


II 


And  thou  grim  Pow'r,  by  Life  abhorr'd. 
While  Life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

O  !  hear  a  wretch's  prajr'r  ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid ; 
I  courty  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid. 

To  close  this  scene  of  care ! 


MO   EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FEIBND 

When  iludl  my  wool,  in  alent  peace. 

Resign  Life's  joyless  dmj  ? 
Mj  wemiy  heart  its  thiobbings 
Cold-moiild'riDg  in  the  elsj  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more 
To  stain  my  lifeless  £ice, 
Enctuip^  mad  gngp^d 

thy  eoAd  embraee ! 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOITNG  FRIEND 
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I  uuiG  hae  thought,  my  yoothfii'  friend, 

A  something  to  have  sent  yon, 
Tho'  it  dioald  senre  nae  ither  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento; 
But  how  the  subfeet-theme  may  gang. 

Let  time  and  diance  determine : 
Perhaps  it  maj  tarn  oat  a  sang; 

Periiaps,  tnm  out  a  sermon. 

n 

Ye '  11  try  the  worid  soon,  ray  kd ; 

And,  Andrew  dear,  b^e?e  me. 
Ye '11  find  »»— Vfa*^  an  nneo  squad. 

And  mndkle  tiiey  msy  grieve  ye: 
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For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

Ev'n  when  your  end  '•  attained ; 
And  a'  your  Yiews  may  come  to  nought. 

Where  er'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

ni 

I  '11  no  say,  men  are  villains  a' : 

The  real,  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  restricked ; 
But,  och !  mankind  are  unoo  weak  mighty 

An'  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  Self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It 's  rarely  right  adjusted ! 

rv 

Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  Fortune's  strife. 

Their  UXe  we  should  na  censure ; 
For  still,  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer : 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  poortith  hourly  stare  him ;  poverty 

A  man  may  tak  a  neebor^s  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 


Ay  free,  aff  ban',  your  story  tell. 
When  wi'  a  bosom  cronie ; 

But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 
Ye  seaieely  tell  to  onie : 
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Conceal  younel  as  wed 's  ye  can 
Frae  critical  dissection : 
pry  But  keek  thio'  ev^ry  other  man 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection. 

VI 

flame  The  sacTcd  lowe  o'  weel-plac'd  love^ 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it ; 
^oS]  But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  naething  should  divulge  it : 
I  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 

Buty  och  !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling ! 

VII 

To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile 

That 's  justify'd  by  honor : 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

vni 

The  feu  o'  Hell 's  a  hai^pnan's  whip 
To  baud  the  wretch  in  order ; 

But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip. 
Let  that  ay  be  your  border : 
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Iti  iHglilcit  tBuchci^  iiwlmt 

And  resolutely  keep  its  law^ 
Uncsring 


.-  • .  I  >.   .  I  r  I    ,4  t 


The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Most  sore  become  the  creature ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear^ 

And  ev'n  the  rigid  feature : 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheist-laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended ! 

X 

When  ranting  round  in  Pleasure's  ring,  fioBcidDg 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  sting,  * 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  Life  we're  tempest-driv'n — 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  Heav'n 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor  ! 

XI 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth  ! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting ! 
May  prudence,  fortitude^  and  truth. 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting  I 


hMdtlM 
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StiU  dailj  t»  grow  wiMr ; 
And  may  ft  better  reek  the  rede^ 
Than  erer  did  tih' adfiter  I 


ON   A   SCOTCH    BAED 

OOKE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 


rapt  A'  YB  wha  live  by  sowps  o'  drink^ 

Afm»  A'  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 

A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come,  mourn  wi'  me ! 
^TMiM^  Oar  bilUe's  gien  us  a'  a  jink. 

An'  owrc  the  sea ! 


II 


jovial  Mc  Lament  him  a' ye  rantin  core, 

firoUc  Wha  dearly  like  a  random-^lore ; 

Nae  mair  be  '11  join  the  meny  roar 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he 's  taen  anither  shore. 

An'  owre  the  sea ! 


ui 


The  bonie  lasses  weel  maj  win  iiim. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him : 


ON    A    SCOTCH    BARD 

The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him 

Wi'  tearfu'  e'e. 

For  weel  I  wat  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That 's  owre  the  sea ! 


145 


wot 


IV 


O  Fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
Hadst  thou  taen  aff  some  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  an'  fumble, 

'Twad  been  nae  plea ; 
But  he  was  gleg  as  onie  wumblc. 

That 's  owre  the  sea ! 


drooe 
fast 


nimble; 
wimbb 


Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear. 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear : 
'Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear. 

In  flinders  flee  : 
He  was  her  Laureat  monie  a  year. 

That 's  owre  the  sea ! 


cfaMrfal 


VI 

He  saw  Misfortune's  cauld  nor-west 
Lang-mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A  jiUet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be ! 
So,  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

VOL.  I.  K 


jai 


berth 
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nd 


To  tremble  under  Fortune's  cummock. 
On  aeiioe  a  bellyfii'  o'  drummock, 
Wi'  his  proud^  independent  stomachy 

Coulii  ill  agree ; 
So,  row't  his  hurdles  in  a  hammock. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 


pockiBti 


VIII 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguiding. 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in  ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hiding. 

He  dealt  it  free : 
The  Muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in. 

That 's  owre  the  sea. 


•belter;  place 


would  noc 
have 


IX 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 
An'  hap  him  in  a  code  biel : 
Ye  11  find  him  ay  a  dainty  chiel, 

An'  fou  o'  glee : 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  Deil, 

That 's  owre  the  sea. 


unkind 


Fareweel,  my  rhjrme-composing  billie ! 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie ; 
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But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily^ 

Now  boniliel 
I  '11  toast  you  in  my  hindmoat  gilliei  last  gUi 

Tho'  owre  the  sea ! 


A    DEDICATION 

TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

Expect  na^  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechin,  fleth'rin  Dedieation,  Z^^S^ 

To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid,  pnin 

An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid. 
Because  ye  're  sumam'd  like  His  Grace, 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race : 
Then,  when  I  'm  tired — and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  monie  a  fulsome,  sinfu'  lie — 
Set  up  a  &ee  how  I  stop  short, 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt 

This  may  do— maun  do.  Sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great-folk  for  a  wamefiMi' ;       baOyM 
For  me !  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow,  low 

For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig,  cunot 

Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an'  that's  nae  flatt'rin, 
It's  just  sic  poet  an'  sic  patron. 


s 
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The  Poet,  aome  gold  angel  help  him. 
Or  else,  I  fear,  some  ill  ane  skelp  him ! 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he 's  done  yet, 
But  only  he 's  no  just  begun  yet 

The  Patron  (sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me ; 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me), 
On  ev'ry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be. 
He 's  just — nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  readily  and  freely  grant. 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What 's  no  his  ain  he  winna  tak  it ; 
What  ance  he  says,  he  winna  break  it ; 
Ought  he  can  lend  he  '11  no  refus  't. 
Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abus'd ; 
And  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang, 
Ev'n  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  lang ; 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  father. 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

But  then,  nae  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that ; 
Nae  godly  sympt<nn  ye  can  ca'  that ; 
It 's  naething  but  a  milder  feature 
'  Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature : 
Ye  '11  get  the  best  o'  moral  works, 
'Mang  black  Gentoos,  and  pagan  Turks, 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  never  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
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That  he 's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  need. 
The  gentleman  in  word  and  deed. 
It's  no  thro'  terror  of  damnation; 
It 's  just  a  carnal  inclination, 
And  cch  1  that 's  nae  regeneration. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain  ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whase  stay  an'  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth,  and  justice ! 

No — stretch  a  pomt  to  catch  a  plack ;  farthing 

Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back ; 

Steal  thro'  the  winnock  frae  a  whore,  window 

But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door ; 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstane, 
And  hand  their  noses  to  the  grunstane ;  grindstone 

Ply  ev'ry  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matter — stick  to  sound  believing. 

Leam  three-mile  pray'rs,  an'  half-mile  graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang,  wry  faces ;        poimt 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthened  groan. 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own ; 
I  '11  warrant  then,  ye  're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

O  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  o'  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin !  J^^L 

Ye  sons  of  Heresy  and  Error, 
Ye  'U  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror. 
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When  VeDgemee  dmws  the  swoid  hi  wimth. 
And  m  the  Bre  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  Rainy  with  his  sweeping  hesoniy 
Jnst  frets  tiU  Heav'n  commission  gies  him ; 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  Miseiy  moanSy 
And  strikes  the  ever-deep'ning  tonei» 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans  1 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression : 
I  maist  forgat  my  Dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  'cross  me^ 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  Sir,  you  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapour ; 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  my  works  1  did  review. 
To  dedicate  them.  Sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak'  it  illX 
I  thought  them  something  like  yourseL 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  favor, 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever 

I  had  amaist  said,  e\  er  pray. 

But  that 's  a  word  I  need  na  say ; 

For  pnyin,  I  hae  little  skill  o% 

I  'm  haith  4ead-sw€er,  an'  wretched  ill  o't ; 

But  I  'se  repeat  eneh  poor  man's  pray'r, 

Thtk  tans  «r  hears  about  yom,  Sir  s 
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'  May  ne'er  Misfortune's  gowling  bark 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk !  uwyw 

May  ne'er  his  gen'rous,  honest  hearty 
For  that  same  gen'rous  spirit  smart ! 
May  Kennedy's  iar-honoi<d  name 
Lang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame^  feed 

Till  Hamiltons^  at  least  a  dizsen^ 
Are  frae  their  nuptial  labors  risen : 
Five  bonie  lasses  round  their  table. 
And  sev'n  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able. 
To  serve  their  king  an'  country  weel. 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel ! 
May  Health  and  Peace,  with  mutual  rays, 
Shine  on  the  ev'ning  o'  his  days ; 
Till  his  wee,  curlie  John's  ier-oe,  pSdchiid 

When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow ! ' 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion. 
With  complimentary  effusion ; 
But,  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  with  Fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent. 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant. 

But  if  (which  Pow'rs  above  prevent) 
That  iron-hearted  carl.  Want, 
Attended,  in  his  grim  advances. 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  blade  miscfaanees^ 


15j|  TO    A    LOUSE 

Wbile  bopei^  and  jojf,  and  planwrai  fly  him, 

Blake  70a  at  poor  a  dog  wb  I  am. 

Your  '  humble  lenrant '  then  no  more ; 

For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 

But,  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  Heav'n  ! 

While  recollection's  pow*r  is  giv'n. 

If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 

The  victim  sad  of  Fortune's  strife, 

I,  thro'  the  tender-gushing  tear. 

Should  recognise  my  master  dear ; 

If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 

Then,  sir,  your  hand — ^my  Friend  and  Brother  1 


TO   A   LOtrSE 
ok  seeing  one  on  a  lady's  bonnet  at  chubch 


2J]jJ^  Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  fcrUe  ? 

Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly, 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  lace, 
Tho'  £uth !  I  fear  yc  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 


II 


Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner. 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  an'  sinner. 


TO    A    LOUSE 

How  daur  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her — 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ! 

Gae  somewhere  else  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 
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foot 


in 

Swith  !  in  some  beggar's  haufiet  squattle :  Offii^tempfci 

There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattie,   [Lmbk 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle. 

In  shoals  and  nations ; 
Whaie  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 


rv 


Now  hand  you  there !  ye  're  out  o'  sight. 
Below  the  fatt'rils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet !  ye  '11  no  be  right. 

Till  ye  've  got  on  it — 
The  vera  tapmost,  tow'ring  Y  eight 

O'  Miss's  bonnet. 


keep 
ialdtnls 


My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out. 
As  plump  an'  grey  as  onie  grozet : 

0  for  some  rank^  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum, 

1  'd  gie  ye  sic  a  hearty  dose  o  't, 

Wad  dress  your  droddum  . 


gooMMny 
roein 

deadly; 
powder 


breech 
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TI 


I  md  lu  been  smpris'd  to  spy 
Yoa  CD  an  anld  wife's  flminen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boj, 

On's  wyllecoat; 


But  Mm's fine  Lnnudi!  fye ! 

How  daor  je  do 't  ? 


VII 

O  Jenny,  dinnA  toss  your  head. 
An*  set  your  beauties  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie  's  makin  ! 
Hue  winks  an'  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takin  *. 


vni 

O  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  onrseJs  as  ithers  see  us ! 

It  wad  firae  mooie  a  blunder  free  us. 

An'  foolish  notion : 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  as» 

An'  CT'n  demtion ! 
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While  briers  an'  woodbines  budding  green. 
And  paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e'en, 
An'  morning  poussie  whiddin  seen. 

Inspire  my  Muse, 
This  freedom,  in  an  unknown  fiien' 

I  pray  excuse. 


IMurtridgef 
calliiig 

the  hare 
icoddins 


II 


On  Fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin, 

To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockin ; 

And  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin. 

Ye  need  na  doubt ; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin, 

At  *  sang  about' 


[Notes] 
meeting 

have  a 


tet-to 


III 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a'  it  pleas'd  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife : 
It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  birast, 

A'  to  the  life. 


Above 


thi&M 
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nr 

I  've  tearce  heard  ought  desciib'd  sae  weel. 
What  gcn'rooiy  manfy  boaoma  feel ; 
Thought  I,  *  Can  this  be  Pope  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wmrk  ? ' 
They  tald  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkiik. 


It  pat  me  lidgin-lain  to  hear't, 
MM  An*  aao  about  him  there  I  spier't ; 

TImd  a*  that  kent  him  round  dedar'd 

He  had  ingine; 
HwI  aane  ezeeD'd  it,  few  cam  near  t. 

It 


Tl 


Thal^  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale« 
An'  Cither  donee  or  menr  tale. 
Olr  it^mtu  an*  snngs  he  *d  mnde  himul 

Orwittr  catches. 


He  had  few 


xn 


■IplfiiCan'  swuiranailK 
TW  I  ihauU  pnwm  m^  pfeu^  an  ^catfch. 
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Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death, 

At  some  dyke-back, 

A  pint  an'  gai  I  'd  gie  them  baith. 

To  hear  your  crack«  talk 


hawker 

Behioda 
fence 


VIII 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell ; 

Tho'  rude  an'  rough- 
Yet  crooning  to  a  bod/s  sel. 

Does  weel  eneugh. 


xbyming 


IX 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense ; 

fiut  just  a  rhymer  like  by  chance. 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence ; 

Yet,  what  the  matter  ? 
Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 


Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose. 
And  say,  '  How  can  you  e'er  propose. 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ? ' 
fiut>  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes. 

Ye  're  maybe  wrang. 
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XI 

What's  a'  your  jaigono'  tout  Schools, 
Your  LstiD  names  for  horns  an'  stools? 
If  honest  Nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammers  ? 
Ye  'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools, 

Or  knappin-hanmierB. 

xu 

A  set  o'  dullf  conceited  hashes 
Confoae  their  brains  in  college-classes, 
They  gang  in  stiiks,  and  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  speak  ; 
Ai«'  S3me  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek! 

XIII 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire. 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
Then,  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  Muse,  tho'  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart 


XIV 

O  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee, 
•ly  Or  Fergusaop's,  the  bauld  an'  slee^ 
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Or  bright  Lapraik's,  my  friend  to  be. 

If  I  can  hit  it ! 
That  would  be  lear  eneugh  for  me. 

If  I  could  get  it. 

XV 

Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow, 

Tho'  real  friends  I  b'lieve  are  few ; 

Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fow,  fun 

I 'se  no  insist :  ini 

But,  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that 's  true, 

I  'm  on  your  list. 

XVI 

I  winna  blaw  about  mysel,  fang 

As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell ; 

But  friends,  an'  folks  that  wish  me  well, 

They  sometimes  roose  me  ;    praise 
Tho',  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  far  abuse  me. 

XVII 

There 's  ae  wee  faut  they  whyles  lay  to  me,   qm 
I  like  the  lasses — Crude  forgie  me  !  God 

For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me        coin 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
Maybe  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me. 

They  weel  can  spare. 
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jnmi 

But  MmnfthHne  Raec  or  Mauchline  Fair« 
I  should  be  pi— d  to  meet  yoa  there ; 

Wtm  We  'ae  gic  me  night's  discharge  to  care. 

If  we  forgather ; 
And  hae  a  swap  o'  rhymin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 


XIX 

The  fenr-gill  chap,  we  'se  gar  him  clatter. 

An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin  water ; 

Syne  we  '11  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter, 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 
An'  fiuth,  we  'ae  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part 

XX 

Awm  ye  selfish,  wariy  race, 

Wha  think  that  hsTins,  sense,  an'  grace, 

EVn  lore  an'  firiendship  should  give  place 

ToCatch^e-Plack! 
I  dimia  like  to  see  your  fac^ 

Nor  hear  your  cnek. 


Bat  ye  wliani  social  pleasore  charms. 
Whose  hearts  the  tide  of  kindness  warms. 
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Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms, 

'  Each  aid  the  others/ 

Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms. 

My  friends,  my  brothers ! 


XXII 

But,  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle. 
As  my  auld  pen 's  worn  to  the  grissle, 
Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle. 

Who  am  most  fervent. 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whistle. 

Your  friend  and  servant. 


tingle 
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APBIL  21, 1786 


^HiLE  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik. 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I  'm  debtor 
To  honest-hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 
VOL.  I.  L 


new-driven ; 
low 

smoke ; 
harrow 
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II 

Jaded  Fotjesket  star,  with  weary  l^t, 

ridgw  Rattlin  the  com  out-owre  the  rigs, 

diMribating  Or  dealing  thro'  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten-hours'  bite. 
My  awkart  Muse  sair  pleads  and  begs, 

I  would  na  write. 

Ill 

The  tapetless,  ramfeexl'd  hizzie. 
She 's  saft  at  best  an'  something  lasy : 
Quo'  she :  '  Ye  ken  we  've  been  sae  busy 

This  month  an'  mair. 
That  trowth,  m^  head  is  grown  right  dizzie, 
aching  An'  something  sair.' 


sM 


dan 


do  HOC 


IV 


Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad : 
'Conscience/  says  I,  'ye  thowless  jad! 
I  '11  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud. 

This  vera  night ; 
So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade. 

But  rhyme  it  right. 


*  'Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts, 
Tho'  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes. 
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Roose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts^  Pnbe 

In  terms  sae  friendly ; 

Yet  ye  '11  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts 

An'  thank  him  kindly  ? ' 

VI 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink,  twinkling 

An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 
Quoth  I :  *  Before  I  sleep  a  wink^ 

I  vow  I  '11  close  it : 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink,  rhyme 

By  Jove,  I'll  prose  it !' 

VII 

Sae  I  've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhyme,  or  prose^  or  baith  thegither, 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that 's  rightly  neither, 

Let  time  mak  proof; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether  nonsense 

Just  clean  aff-loof.  off-hand 

VIII 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp, 

Tho'  Fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 

G>me,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp  tickle 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  Fortune  waft  an'  warp ; 

She 's  but  a  bitch. 
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IX 


jerk; 
strmddle 

grey  bead 
dtace 


She 's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  Beg, 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig ; 
But^  by  the  Lord,  tho'  I  should  beg 

Wi*  lyart  pow, 
I H  laugh  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 

Ab  lang's  I  dow! 


woods 
jade 

fickle  gossip 


Now  comes  the  sax-an-twentieth  simmer 
I  've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer. 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  year ; 
fiut  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 


counter; 
cheat 


stomach 

borough 

town  magis- 
trate's 


XI 

Do  ye  envf  the  city  gent, 

Behint  a  kist  to  lie  an'  sklent ; 

Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  cent. 

An'  muckle  wame. 
In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

A  bailie's  name  ? 


Uaoghty, 
ibirt;  shining 


XII 


Or  is 't  the  paughty  feudal  thane, 
Wi'  ruffl'd  sark  an'  glancing  cane. 
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Wha  thinks  himsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane,  [Notes] 

But  lordly  stalks ; 
While  caps  an'  bonnets  aff  are  taen^ 

As  by  he  walks  ? 

XIII 

'  O  Thou  wha  gies  us  each  guid  gift ! 

Gie  me  o'  wit  an  sense  a  lift,  ^^ad 

Then  turn  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift 

Thro'  Scotland  wide ; 
Wi'  dts  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift, 

In  a'  their  pride  ! ' 

xrv 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
'  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  great,' 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate, 

.Beyond  remead;  remedy 

But,  thanks  to  heaven,  that 's  no  the  gate  way 

We  learn  our  creed. 

XV 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran, 
When  first  the  human  race  began  : 
'  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
Tis  he  fulfils  great  Nature's  plan. 

And  none  but  he.' 


•rrt* 
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XVI 

O  mandate  glorious  and  divine  ! 

The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nini 

Poor^  thoughtless  devils ! — yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light ; 
While  sordid  sons  o'  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night ! 

xvn 

Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl, 
firtfU  Their  worthless  neivefu'  of  a  soul 

May  in  some  future  carcase  howl. 

The  forest's  fright ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light. 

xvin 

Then  may  Lapraik  ana  Bums  arise. 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes  an'  jo3r8. 

In  some  mild  sphere ; 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  ties. 

Each  passing  year ! 
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TO    WILLIAM    SIMPSON    OF 
OCHILTREE 

BCAY  1785 


I  GAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 
Wi'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say 't,  I  wad  be  silly 

And  unco  vain. 
Should  I  believe,  my  coaxin  billie. 

Your  flatterin  strain. 


handiomdy 

mighty 
fellow 


II 


But  I  'se  believe  ye  kindly  meant  it  : 
I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelins  sklented. 

On  my  poor  Musie ; 
Tho'  in  sic  phraisin  terms  ye  've  penn'd  it, 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 


ru 


sidewajrs 
squinted 


wheedHng 


III 

My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel. 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel, 
Wi'  Allan,  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o'  fiame ; 
Or  Fergusson,  the  writer-chiel^ 

A  deathless  name. 


[Notes] 

climb 

[Notes] 

Uwyer-chap 
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IV 


whinstODc 


Would  hjivs 
stored 


(O  Fergusson !  thy  glorious  parts 

111  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts  ! 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 

Ye  E'nbrugh  gentry ! 
The  t3rthe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry  !) 


rent 

•ometimet ; 
death 


tickle 


Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 

Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed — 

As  whyles  they  're  like  to  be  my  dead, 

(O  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 


tioglewith 
dteUght 


[Notes] 
spare 


VI 

Auld  Coila^  now,  may  fidge  fu'  fain. 
She 's  gotten  bardies  o'  her  ain ; 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays. 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 


vu 


Nae  Poet  thought  her  worth  his  while. 
To  set  her  name  in  measur'd  style ; 
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She  lay  like  some  unkend-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 

Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Besouth  Magellan. 


Sooth  of 


vra 


Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed,  to  monie  a  tmie, 

Owre  Scotland  rings ; 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  A3rr,  an'  Doon 

Naebody  sings. 


alift-ttp 


IX 

Th'  lUissus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tmiefii'  line  : 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine, 

An'  cock  your  crest ! 
We'll  gar  our  streams  and  bumies  shine 

.  Up  wi'  the  best. 


foot 


make; 
brooklets 


We  '11  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells. 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  dells, 

Whare  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  Suthron  billies. 


hill-iides 


bore  off  the 
prise 
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rMl-««C-ilK)d 


ZI 

At  Wallace'  name,  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  ? 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  WaUace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod. 

Or  glonouB  dyd  I 


hoUows 

■porting; 
gambolt 


xn 

O,  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods. 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  loves  enjoy ; 
While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfii'  ciy ! 


zin 

Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me, 
When  winds  rave  thro'  the  naked  tree  ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Ai^  hoary  gray ; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-furious  flee. 

Darkening  the  day ! 


XIV 


O  Nature  !  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
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Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms^ 

Wi'  life  an'  light ; 

Or  winter  howls>  in  gusty  storms^ 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 


XV 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  leam'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trottin  bum's  meander. 

An'  no  think  lang : 
O,  sweet  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang ! 


foand 


brook's 


XVI 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch,  an'  strive ; 
Let  me  fair  Nature's  face  descrive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure, 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 


worldly 

posh ;  ply  th« 
elbows 

describe 


Horn 


xvn 

Fareweel,  my  rhyme-composing  brither ! 
We  've  been  owre  lang  unkend  to  ither : 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  fraternal : 
May  Envy  wallop  in  a  tether. 

Black  fiend,  infernal ! 


too  long 


dangle  in 
a  rope 
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[NotM] 


zvm 

While  Higblandmen  hate  tolls  an'  taxes; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid,  fat  braxies ; 
While  Terra  Firma,  on  her  axis. 

Diurnal  turns ; 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice. 

In  Robert  Bums. 


pin 


[Notes] 
■hephtrds. 


POSTSCRIPT 


XIX 


My  memory 's  no  worth  a  preen  : 

I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean. 

Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  this  New-Light, 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight 


XX 


stripUogi 


vemacukr 


In  da3rs  when  mankind  were  but  callans ; 

At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 

They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance. 

Or  rules  to  gie ; 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  Lallans, 

Like  you  or  me. 


thOM 

shirt 


In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon. 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon. 
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Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon  romid 

Gaed  past  their  viewin ;         Went 

An'  shortly  after  she  was  done, 

They  gat  a  new  ane. 


xjai 

This  past  for  certain,  undisputed ; 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it, 
TOl  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang ; 
An'  muckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  an'  lang. 


fellowi 


XXIII 

Some  herds,  weel  leam'd  upo'  the  Beuk, 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk ; 
For  'twas  the  auld  moon  tum'd  a  neuk 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An'  backlins-comin  to  the  leuk. 

She  grew  mair  bright. 


zBftinUun 
comer 


look 


XXIV 

This  was  deny'd,  it  was  affirm'd ; 

The  herds  and  hissels  were  alarm'd ; 

The  rev'rend  gray-beards  rav'd  an'  storm'd. 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  informed 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 


flocks 
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bompt; 
cut! 

pnnbhmmt 
Mow 
teach 
barned 


Frae  less  to  mair^  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Fnie  words  an'  aiths,  to  clours  an'  nicks ; 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  criint ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks. 

Were  hanged  an'  bmnt 


varlcts;  bore 


ZXVl 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands. 
An'  Auld-Light  caddies  bure  sic  hands. 
That  faith,  the  yomigsters  took  the  sands 

Wr  nimble  shanks 
Till  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands, 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 


do«»«ettiiic 

completely 
hUlock 


zxvn 

But  New-Light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-an-stowe ; 
Till  now,  amaist  on  ev'ry  knowe 

Ye  '11  find  ane  placed  ; 
An'  some,  their  New-Light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  barefac'd. 


zxvm 


Nae  doubt  the  Auld-Light  flocks  are  bleatin ; 
Their  sealous  herds  are  vex'd  and  sweatin ; 
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Myself  I  've  even  seen  them  greetin  weeping 

Wi'  gimin  spite,  snarling 

To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadly  lie'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

XXIX 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns !  scare;  meals 

Some  Auld-Light  herds  in  neebor  touns 
Are  mind't,  in  things  they  ca'  balloons, 

To  tak  a  flight. 
An'  stay  ae  month  amang  the  moons 

An'  see  them  right. 


Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them ; 

An'  when  the  auld  moon 's  gaun  to  lea'e  them. 

The  hindmost  shaird,  they  '11  fetch  it  wi'  them,       shaid 

Just  i'  their  pouch ;  pocket 

An'  when  the  New-Light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'll  crouch ! 

XXXI 

Sae,  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 

Is  naething  but  a  '  moonshine  matter ' ; ' 

But  tho'  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie,  sqaabble 

I  hope  we.  Bardies,  ken  some  better 

Than  mind  sic  brulzie.  mch  a  bmwi 
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EPISTLE  TO  JOHN   RANKINE 


ENCLOSING  80HS  POEMS 


O  ROUGH,  rude.,  ready-witted  Rankine, 
pick  The  wale  o'  cocks  for  fun  an'  drinkin ! 

There 's  monie  godly  folks  are  thinkin' 
[Nous]  Your  dreams  and  tricks 

Will  send  you,  Korah-like,  a-sinkin 

Strmught  to  Auld  Nick's. 

n 

Moriet  Ye  hae  sae  monie  cracks  an'  cants. 

And  in  your  wicked  drucken  rants^ 
Ye  mak  a  devil  o'  the  saunts. 

An'  fill  them  fou' ; 
And  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants 

Are  a'  seen  thro*. 


Ill 


Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it  1 
That  holy  robe,  O,  dinna  tear  it ! 
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Spare 't  for  their  sokes,  wha  aften  wear  it — 

The  hids  in  black ; 

But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it. 

Rives 't  aflT  their  back. 


IV 

Think,  wicked  sinner,  wha  ye 're  skaithing :  injarinx 
It's  just  the  Blue-gown  badge  an'  claithing  [Notes] 
O'  saunts ;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naething 

To  ken  them  by 
Frae  onie  unregenerate  heathen. 

Like  you  or  I. 


I  've  sent  you  here  some  rhyming  ware 
A'  that  I  bargain'd  for,  an'  mair ; 
Sae,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect. 
Yon  sang  ye  '11  sen't,  wi'  cannie  care,  wod  it 

And  no  neglect. 

VI 

Tho'  faith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing  : 

My  Muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing !  can 

I  've  play'd  mysel  a  bonie  spring,  tone 

An'  danc'd  my  fill ! 
I  'd  better  gaen  an'  sair't  the  King 

At  Bunker's  Hill. 

VOL.  L  M 


havegooei 
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vn 

Twas  ae  night  lately,  in  my  fun, 
t  I  gaed  a  rovin  wi'  the  gun, 

putridg*  An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  grun' — 

A  bonie  hen ; 
And,  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 


VIII 


\ 


The  poor,  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 
•tiolnd;abU  I  straikit  it  a  wee  for  sport. 

Ne'er  thinkin  they  wad  fash  me  for 't ; 

But,  Deil-ma-care ! 
Somebody  tells  the  Poacher-Court 


theKiric- 


whoU  The  hale  affair. 


IX 


Some  auld,  us'd  hands  had  taen  a  note. 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot ; 
I  was  suspected  for  the  plot ; 

I  scom'd  to  lie ; 
^S^  So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat. 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 


pick  But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale, 

■hot  An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  hail. 
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An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  vow  an*  swear ! 

The  game  shall  pay,  owre  moor  an'  dale. 

For  this,  niest  year ! 


next 


XI 


As  soon 's  the  clockin-time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry. 
Lord,  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by 

For  my  gowd  guinea ; 
Tho'  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

For 't,  in  Virginia ! 


dndcing- 
rhiffW 

m 

[Notes] 
[NoCM] 


XII 

Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame  1 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb. 
But  twa-three  chaps  about  the  wame. 

Scarce  thro'  the  feathers ; 
An'  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim 

An'  thole  their  blethers  ! 


knocla;beU7 

guinea 
endure; 


XIII 

It  pits  me  ay  as  mad 's  a  hare ; 

So  I  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 

But  penn3rworth8  again  is  fair. 

When  time 's  expedient 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 


tit-foiHat 
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SONG 

Turn:  Com  JRigi 
I 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 
ridfet  When  com  rigs  are  bonie. 

Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  lights 
I  held  awa  to  Annie ; 
c»nhm  The  time  flew  by,  wi'  tentless  heed ; 

i^!^  Till,  'tween  the  late  and  early, 

Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 
To  sec  me  thro'  the  barley. 
Com  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs. 

An'  com  rigs  are  bonie : 
I  '11  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 

II 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still. 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly ; 
I  set  her  down,  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  : 
icaew  I  ken't  her  hsart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o  barley. 

Ill 
I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace ; 
Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 


vow    WESTLIN    WINDS  IBl 

My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  ! 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly ! 
She  ay  shall  bless  that  happy  night 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

IV 

I  hae  been  blythe  wi'  comrades  dear ; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinking ; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin  gear;  ^j^^ 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw. 

The'  three  times  doubl'd  &irly — 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

Com  rigs,  an'  barley  rigs. 

An'  com  rigs  a^  bonie : 
I  '11  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 


SONG:    COMPOSED    IN    AUGUST 

I 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns  wettem 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather; 
The  goroodc  springs  on  whirring  wings  moorcock 

Amang  the  blooming  heather : 
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Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain. 

Delights  the  weary  farmer ; 
The  moon  shines  bright,  as  I  rove  by  night 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

II 

The  pal  trick  lo'es  the  fruitfu  fells. 

The  plover  lo'es  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells. 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains ; 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves, 

The  path  o'  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush. 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Iff 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine, 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away,  the  cruel  sway  ! 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion ! 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry. 

The  fiutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 

IV 

But,  Peggy  dear,  the  evening 's  clear. 
Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view 
All  fading-green  and  yellow  : 
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Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature ; 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  ilka  happy  creature.  «very 


We  'U  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 

While  the  silent  moon  shines  clearly ; 
I  'U  clasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest. 

Swear  how  I  lo'e  thee  dearly : 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs, 

Not  Autmnn  to  the  farmer. 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me. 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer ! 


SONG :  FROM  THEE  ELIZA 

Tune  :  Gilderoy 

I 

From  thee  Eliza,  I  must  go, 

And  from  my  native  shore  : 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar; 
But  boundless  oceans,  roaring  wide 

Between  my  Love  and  me. 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee. 
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n 

Farewell^  ferewell^  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore  ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

We  part  to  meet  no  more  ! 
But  the  latest  throb  that  leaves  my  hearty 

While  Death  stands  victor  by, 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh ! 


THE    FAREWELL 

TO  THE   BBETHBEN   OF  ST.   JAMEs'^S  LODGE, 

TABBOLTOK 

Tune:  Cfood-^ht,  and  Joy  be  w%  you  a*. 


Adii:u  !  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu ; 

Dear  Brothers  of  the  Mystic  Tie ! 
Ye  favour' d,  ye  enlighten'd  few, 

G>mpanions  of  my  social  joy ! 

Tho'  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie, 
•npp«y  Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba' ; 

With  melting  heart  and  brimful  eye, 
I  '11  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa. 
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II 


Ofl  have  I  met  your  social  band. 

And  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night ; 
Oft,  honour'd  with  supreme  command. 

Presided  o'er  the  Soni  of  light ; 

And  by  that  Hieroglyphic  bright. 
Which  none  but  Craftsmen  ever  saw  I 

Strong  Mem'ry  on  my  heart  shall  write 
Those  happy  scenes,  when  far  awa. 

Ill 

May  Freedom,  Harmony,  and  Love, 

Unite  you  in  the  Grand  Design, 
Beneath  th'  Omniscient  Eye  above — 

The  glorious  Architect  Divine — 

That  you  may  keep  th'  Unerring  Line, 
Still  rising  by  the  Plummet's  Law, 

Till  Order  bright  completely  shine, 
Shall  be  my  pray'r,  when  far  awa. 

IV 

And  You  farewell !  whose  merits  claim  [Notes] 

Justly  that  Highest  Badge  to  wear : 
Heav'n  bless  your  honour'd,  noble  Name, 

To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear  I 

A  last  request  permit  me  here. 
When  yearly  ye  assemble  a'. 

One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear,  hMlthroand 

To  him,  the  Bard  that's  far  awa. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  HENPECKED  SQUIRE 

As  father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
A  case  that 's  still  too  common, 

Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  rul'd  : 
The  Devil  ruled  the  woman. 


EPIGRAM  ON  SAID   OCCASION 

O  Death,  had'st  thou  but  spar'd  his  life. 
Whom  we  this  day  lament ! 
would  bsv«  We  freely  wad  exchanged  the  wife. 

An'  a'  been  weel  content. 

grave  EVn  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  graff. 

The  swap  we  yet  will  do 't ; 
old  wife'i  Xak  thou  the  carlin's  carcase  aff, 

Thoo'lt 
iototlM 
bvgain 

ANOTHER 


intotiM '  Thou  'se  get  the  saul  o'  boot. 


One  Queen  Artemisa,  as  old  stories  tell. 
When  depriv'd  of  her  husband  she  lov^d  so  well. 
In  respect  for  the  love  and  affection  he  'd  show'd  her. 
She  reduc'd  him  to  dust  and  she  drank  up  the  powder. 
But  Queen  Netherplace,  of  a  difi*'rcnt  complexion. 
When  call'd  on  to  order  the  fun'ral  direction. 
Would  have  eat  her  dead  lord,  on  a  slender  pretence. 
Not  to  show  her  respect,  but — to  save  the  expense ! 
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EPITAPHS 

ON  A  CELEBRATED  RULING  ELDER 

Here  Souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep:  CobUer 

In  hell^  if  he 's  gane  thither, 

Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep  ;  money 

He '11  haud  it  weel  thegither.  "^^ 


ON     A    NOISY    POLEMIC 

Below  thir  stanes  lie  Jamie's  banes :  those 

O  Death,  it 's  my  opinion, 
Thou  ne'er  took  such  a  bleth'rin  bitch  gabbling 

Into  thy  dark  dominion. 


ON    WEE    JOHNIE 

Hicjacet  wee  Johnie 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  O  reader,  know. 
That  Death  has  murder'd  Johnie, 

An'  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low — 
For  savl  he  ne'er  had  onie. 


188  EPITAPHS 


FOR  THE   AUTHORS   FATHER 

O  YE  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 
Draw  near  with  pious  rev'rence,  and  attend ! 

Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains. 
The  tender  father,  and  the  gen'rous  friend. 

The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe. 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride. 

The  friend  of  man — to  vice  alone  a  foe ; 
For  '  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side.' 


FOR  ROBERT  AIKEN,  Esq. 

Know  thou^  O  stranger  to  the  £une 
Of  this  much  lov'd,  much  honour'd  name ! 

(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told), 
A  warmer  heart  Death  ne'er  made  cold. 


FOR  GAVIN   HAMILTON,  Esq. 

The  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps. 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd ; 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be. 
May  I  be  sav'd  or  damn'd. 


EPITAPHS  l«9 


A    BARD'S    EPITAPH 


Is  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  rule,  too 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snool  ? —        S^*  * 

Let  him  draw  near ; 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool,  woe 

And  drap  a  tear. 


II 

Is  there  a  Bard  of  rustic  song. 

Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among, 

That  weekly  this  ar6a  throng  ? — 

O,  pass  not  by  ! 
But  with  a  fratt^r-feeling  strong. 

Here,  heave  a  sigh. 

HI 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer. 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career 

Wild  as  the  wave  ? — 
Here  pause — and,  thro'  the  starting  tear. 

Survey  this  grave. 
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rv 


The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 

And  softer  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stain'd  his  name. 


Reader,  attend !  whether  thy  soul 
Soars  Fancjr's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  relf-control 

Is  wisdom's  root. 


-A,,/,.//.,    */,.„,„,/.,  ■    1.,.;,,,,//.  ,.j;.. 


ADDED,  EDINBURGH    1787 


DEATH  AND  DOCTOR  HORNBOOK 

A  True  Story 


Some  books  are  lies  6me  end  to  end^ 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd : 
EVn  ministers,  they  hae  been  kend. 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend,  fib 

And  nail't  wi'  Scripture. 


II 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell,  loing 

Which  lately  on  a  night  befel, 
Is  just  as  true 's  the  Deil  's  in  hell 

Or  Dublin  city : 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity  ! 
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village  ak; 
joUy 

dnmk 


Dowaad 
th«n;  care 

dear 


III 

The  clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty : 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kend  ay 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 


■tare 
above 


IV 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glowr 
The  distant  Cumnock  Hills  out-owre: 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  teU. 


attiflMe 


I  was  come  round  about  the  hill. 
And  todlin  down  on  Willie's  miU, 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill 

To  keep  me  sicker ; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 


[Notes] 

pot; 
gfaowydzead 


VI 


I  there  wi'  Something  does  forgather. 
That  pat  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 
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An  awfu'  scythe,  out-owre  ae  shouther, 

Clear-danglingy  hang ; 

A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay^  large  an'  lang. 


across  one 

hung 

three* 

proofed 

fish-spear 


VII 


Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa ; 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava ; 

And  then  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin^  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 


[Notes] 


fiend;  belly; 
at  all 


[Notes] 


VIII 

*  Guid-een,'   quo'  I ;     '  Friend !    hae  ye  been 

mawin. 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ? '  [Notes] 

It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan',  halt 

But  naething  spak. 
At  length,  says  I :  *  Friend  !  whare  .ye  gaun  ?     J^^  ^  ^ 

WiU  ye  go  back  ?'  ui^"^ 


IX 

It  spak  right  howe :  '  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na'  fley'd.'     Quoth  I :  *  Guid  faith, 
Ye  're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

But  tent  me,  billie : 
I  red  ye  weel,  take  care  o'  skaith. 

See,  there  'a  a  gully  I ' 

VOL.  L  N 


hoUoir 


heed; 
comrade 

advise; 
damage 

largtkiiile 
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blade 


IMotM] 


'Gudeman/  quo'  he,  'put  up  your  whittle, 
I  'm  no  designed  to  try  its  mettle  ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislear'd : 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beard.' 


XI 


Afrccd 


road 
[Notes] 


'  Weel,  weel ! '  says  I,  *  a  bargain  be 't ; 
Come,  gie  's  your  hand,  an'  say  we  're  gree't ; 
We  '11  ease  our  shanks,  an'  tak  a  seat : 

Come,  gie 's  your  news : 
This  while  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate. 

At  monie  a  house/ 


cat 


XII 

'  Ay,  ay ! '  quo'  he,  an'  shook  his  head, 
'  It 's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread 

An'  choke  the  breath 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread, 

An'  sae  maun  Death. 


well-nigh 
butdMriag 


XIII 


'  Sax  thousand  years  are  near-hand  fled 
Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 
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An'  monie  a  scheme  in  vain 's  been  laid 

To  stap  or  scar  me ;  stop;  scare 

Till  ane  Hornbook 's  ta'en  up  the  trade,  [Notes] 

And  faith  !  he  '11  waur  me.  worst 


XIV 


'  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  clachan  ? 
Deil  mak  his  king  Vhood  in  a  spleuchan  !- 
He  's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Btichan 

And  ither  chaps, 
The  weans  hand  out  their  fingers  laughin. 

An'  pouk  my  hips. 


[Notes] 
[Notes] ;  into 
[Notes] 

children 

Eolce; 
uttocks 


XV 

'  See,  here 's  a  sc3rthe^  an'  there 's  a  dart, 
They  hae  pierc'd  monie  a  gallant  heart ; 
But  Doctor  Hornbook  wi'  his  art 

An'  cursed  skill. 
Has  made  them  baith  no  worth  a  fart, 

Damn'd  haet  they  '11  kill ! 


The  devil  a 
one 


XVI 

'  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gane, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi'  less,  I  'm  sure,  I  've  hundreds  slain ; 

But  Deil-ma-care ! 
It  just  played  dirl  on  the  bane. 

But  did  nae  mair. 


gone 


wenttinkltt 
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cabbttge- 
stalk 


XVII 

'  Hornbook  was  by  wi*  ready  art. 
An'  had  sae  fortify'd  the  part. 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  piere'd  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runt 


tumbled 


XVIII 

'  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 
I  near-hand  cowpit  wi'  my  hurry. 
But  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary 

Withstood  the  shock 
I  might  as  weel  hae  try'd  a  quarry 

O'  hard  whin-rock. 


cabboge-Icftf 


XIX 

'  Ev'n  them  he  canna  get  attended, 
Altho'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it. 
Just  shit  in  a  kail-blade  an'  send  it. 

As  soon 's  he  smells 't, 
Baith  their  disease  and  what  will  mend  it. 

At  once  he  tells 't. 


kahrct 


XX 


'  And  then  a'  doctor's  saws  and  whittles 
Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles. 
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A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  and  bottles. 

He 's  sure  to  hae ; 

Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  A  B  C. 


XXI 

'  Calces  o'  fossils,  earth,  and  trees ; 
True  saUmarinum  o'  the  seas ; 
The^niMi  of  beans  an'  pease. 

He  has 't  in  plenty ; 
Aqua-fontii,  what  you  please. 

He  can  content  ye. 


XXII 

'  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapons, 

Urinus  spiritus  of  capons ; 

Or  mite-horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 

Distiird  per  te ; 
Sal-<Ukali  o'  midge-tail-clippings, 

And  monie  mae/ 


more 


XXIII 

'  Waes  me  for  Johnie  Ged's  Hole  now,' 
Quoth  I, '  if  that  thae  news  be  true  ! 
His  braw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew 

Sae  white  and  bonie, 
Nae  doubt  they  '11  rive  it  wi'  the  plew : 

They '11  ruin  Johnie  r 


[Notes] 
these 

grazing  plot ; 
daUies 


split 
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XXIV 


groaned 


ditch 


The  creature  grain'd  an  eldritch  laugh^ 
And  says  :  '  Yc  nedna  yoke  the  pleugh, 
Kirkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

Tak  ye  nae  fear : 
They  '11  a'  be  trench'd  wi  monie  a  sheugh 

In  twa-three  year. 


iitraw, 
i.€.  bed 


cloth 


XXV 

'  Whare  I  kill'd  ane,  a  fair  strae  death 
By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  o'  breathy 
This  night  I  'm  free  to  tak  my  aith, 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
Has  clad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith 

By  drap  an'  pill. 


weaver 
fisU 


aching 
crept  quietly 


XXVI 

'  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade, 

Whase   wife's   twa   nieves   were   scarce   weel- 

bred. 
Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head, 

When  it  was  sair ; 
The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed, 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 


botts 
commotion 


XXVII 


'  A  countra  laird  had  taen  the  batts, 
Or  some  curmurring  in  his  guts. 
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His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets. 

An'  pays  him  well : 
The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimmer-pets,  pet-ewes 

Was  laird  himsel. 


XXVIII 

'  A  bonie  lass — ye  kend  her  name — 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hov'd  her  wame  ; 

She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame, 

In  Hornbook's  care ; 
ilom  sent  her  aff  to  her  lang  hame 

To  hide  it  there. 


pot  up; 
beUy 


XXIX 

*  That 's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way ; 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day. 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay. 

An 's  weel  paid  for 't ; 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey 

Wi'  his  damn'd  dirt : 


sample 


XXX 

'  But,  hark !  I'll  tell  you  of  a  plot, 
Tho'  dinna  ye  be  speakin  o't : 
I  '11  nail  the  self-conceited  sot. 

As  dead 's  a  herrin ; 
Niest  time  we  meet,  I  '11  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  his  fairin ! ' 


next ;  wager 
[Notes] 
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But  just  as  he  began  to  tell^ 

The  auld  kirk-hammer  strak  the  bell 

unall; 

beyond  Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal. 

Which  raised  us  baith 
I  took  the  way  that  pleas' d  mysel, 

And  sae  did  Death. 


tw«lve 
coctu  toour 


THE   BRIGS   OF   AYR 

A  Poem 

INSCRIBED  TO  JOHN  BALLANTINE,  ESQ.«  AYR 

The  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  ev'ry  bough 
(The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

bush; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-ton'd  plovers  grey,  wild-whistling  o'er  the 

hill)  : 
Shall  he — nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred. 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field — 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes, 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
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Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close. 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 
No  !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings. 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings. 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard. 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  patron's  gen'rous  care  he  trace. 
Skill' d  in  the  secret  to  bestow  with  grace ; 
When  Ballantine  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells : 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter  hap,     wmp 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ;  crop   ''°^' 

Potatoe-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith  h!S?^ 

O'  coming  winter's  biting,  frosty  breath ; 
The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer  toils — 
Unnumber'd  buds'  an'  flowers'  delicious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  piles — 
Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek :        S!j£*"*** 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  ev^ry  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide  ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tie. 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart  but  inly  bleeds. 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds  I) 


smoke 
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small  half* 


Nae  mair  the  flower  in  field  or  meadow  springs  ; 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings^ 
Except  perhaps  the  robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree ; 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days ; 
Mild,    calm,    serene,    widespreads    the    noontide 

blaze. 
While  thick  the  gossamour  waves  wanton  in  the 

rays. 


One 


[NotM] 


[Notes] 


'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  Bard, 
Unknown  and  poor — simplicity's  reward  ! — 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspir'd,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care, 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's  wheel'd  the  left  about 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  Fate, 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate  ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  forth,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why)  : 
The  drowsy  Dungeon-Clock  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  Tower  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true  ; 
The  tide-swoln  Firth,  with  sullen-sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the 

shore; 
All  else  was  hush'd  as  Nature's  closM  e'e  ,* 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree ; 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
(^pt>  gently-crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. 
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When,  lo  !  on  either  hand  the  listening  Bard, 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard  ; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  thro'  the  midnight  air, 
Swift  as  the  gos  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 
Ane  on  th'  Auld  Brig  his  airy  shape  uprears. 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers  : 
Our  warlock  rhymer  instantly  descried 
The  Sprites  that  owre  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  folk ; 
Fays,    spunkies,    kelpies,   a',  they   can    explain 

them. 
And  ev'n  the  vera  deils  they  brawly  ken  them). 
Auld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race. 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face ; 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time  had  warstl'd  lang. 
Yet,  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat. 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got ; 
In 's    hand    five    taper    staves    as    smooth 's    a 

bead, 
Wi'  virls  an'  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The    Goth    was    stalking    round    with    anxious 

search. 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  ev'ry  arch. 
It  chanc'd  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e. 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angry  heart  had  he  ! 
Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guid-een  : — 


swUh 


[Notes] 


wuard 


know 

i'ack-o'- 
anthonas; 
water- 
demons 

know  them 
well 


wrestled 

toughly 

stubborn 

[Notes] 


rings; 
flourishes 


forbidding 


river 
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INotes] 

stretcbed 
when 


waMra 
farthing 

crotchets 


AULD  BRIO 

'  I  doubt  ntL,  frien',  yell  think  ye 're  nae  sheep 
shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  owre  frae  bank  to  bank ! 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me — 
Tho'  faith^  that  date,  I  doubt,  ye  '11  never  see — 
There  '11  be,  if  that  day  come,  I  '11  wad  a  boddle. 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeries  in  your  noddle/ 


NEW   BRIO 

dascretioD         *  Auld  Vandal !  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense  : 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheel-barrows  tremble  when  they  meet. 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonie  brigs  o  modem  time  ? 

[Notes]        There 's  men  of  taste  would  tak  the  Ducat  stream, 
Tho'  they  should  cast  the  vera  sark  and  swim. 
E'er  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
O'  sic  an  ugly,  Gothic  hulk  as  you.' 


eld; 
worn  out 


AULD   BRIG 


cuckoo  ^  Conceited  gowk  !  puflTd  up  wi'  windy  pride  ! 

This  monie  a  year  I  've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 

And  tho'  wi'  crazy  eild  I  'm  sair  forfaim, 
pUeofstooes  I  '11  be  a  brig  when  ye  're  a  shapeless  cairn  ! 
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As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter. 

But  twa-three  winters  will  inform  ye  better.  two  or  three 

When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a' -day  rains  daylong 

Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains  ; 

When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 

Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil. 

Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  course. 

Or  haunted  Garpal  draws  his  feeble  source,  [Notes] 

Arous'd  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  thowes,       thaws 

In  monie  a  torrent  down  the  snaw-broo  rowes ;  roST  **"^ 

While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat,  flood 

Sweeps  dams,  an*  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate ;      *^«  "^ 

And  from  Glenbuck  down  to  the  Ratton-Key  [Notes] 

Auld  A3rr  is  just  one  lengthen'd,  tumbling  sea — 

Then  down  ye  '11  hurl  (deil  nor  ye  never  rise !),  crash 

And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies!  ^!^^L. 

A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 

That  Architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! ' 


N£W   BRIO 

*Fine  architecture,  trowth,  I  needs  must  say 't  o't. 
The  Lord  be  thankit  that  we  've  tint  the  gate  o't !    J^Sc*^ 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices, 
Hanging  with  threat'ning  jut,  like  precipices ; 
O'er-arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves. 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic — stony  groves ; 
Windows  and  doors  in  nameless  sculptures  drest. 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest ; 
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Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream^ 
The  craz'd  creations  of  misguided  whim ; 
Forms  might  be  worshipped  on  the  bended  knee. 
And  still  the  second  dread  Command  be  free : 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea  I 
Mansions  that  would  disgrace  the  building  taste 
Of  any  mason  reptile,  bird  or  beast, 

muddled       Fit  Only  for  a  doited  monkish  race, 

Or  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace, 

dolts  Or  cuifs  of  later  times,  wha  held  the  notion. 

That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling  true  devotion : 
Fancies  that  our  guid  brugh  denies  protection. 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resur- 
rection!' 

AULD   BRIO 

coevmls  '  O  ye,  my  dear-remember'd,  ancient  yealings. 

Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings ! 
provosts        Ye  worthy  proveses,  an'  monie  a  bailie, 

Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  ay ; 
ledate  Ye  dainty  deacons,  an'  ye  douce  conveeners, 

causeway*     To  whom  our  modems  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 

Ye  godly  councils,  wha  hae  blest  this  town ; 

Ye  godly  brethren  o'  the  sacred  gown, 
tmttocks       Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdles  to  the  smiters ; 

And  (what  would  now  be  strange),   ye  godly 
Lawyers  Writers ; 

acrois;'        A'  ye  douce  folk  I  've  borne  aboon  the  broo. 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ! 
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How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 
And^  agonising,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base  degen'rate  race ! 
Nae  langer  rev' rend  men,  their  country's  glory. 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain,  braid  story ; 
Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce. 
Meet  owre  a  pint  or  in  the  council-house : 
But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry. 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 
Men  three-parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
Wha   waste   your  weel-hain'd   gear   on   damn'd 
New  Brigs  and  harbours ! ' 


half-witted 
spoliation 


well-saved 
wealth 


NEW   BRIO 

'Now  haud  you  there !  for  faith  ye  've  said  enough. 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through. 
As  for  your  priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little. 
Corbies  and  clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle : 
But,  under  favour  o'  your  langer  beard. 
Abuse  o'  magistrates  might  weel  be  spar'd ; 
To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
In  A3rr,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  mouth  '  a  Citizen,'  a  term  o'  scandal ; 
Nae  mair  the  council  waddles  down  the  street. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 
Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins. 
Or  gather'd  lib'ral  views  in  bonds  and  seisins ; 


make  good 


ravens;  sort; 
ticklish 


haggling 
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If  haply  Knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shor'd  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
And  would  to  common-sense  for  once  betray'd  them. 
Plain,  dull  stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them.' 

What  farther  clish-ma-claver  might  been  said. 
What  bloody  wars,  if  Sprites  had  blood  to  shed. 
No  man  can  tell ;  but,  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appear'd  in  order  bright : 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danc'd ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanc'd ; 
They  footed  o'er  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet ; 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soul-ennobling  Bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 


[^"wnt-  ^*  '^'"^  M'Lauchlan,  thairm-inspiring  sage. 

Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage. 
When  thro'   his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with 

Highland  rage ; 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs. 
The  lover's  raptured  joys  or  bleeding  cares ; 
How  would  his  Highland  lug  been  nobler  fir'd. 
And   ev'n   his  matchless    hand  with    finer    touch 

inspired ! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd. 
But  all  the  soul  of  Music's  self  was  heard ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart 
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The  Genius  of  the  Stream  in  front  appear^ 
A  venerable  chief  advanc'd  in  years ; 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd. 
His  manly  leg  with  garter-tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  Female  Beauty  hand  in  hand  with  Spring ; 
Then,   crown'd    with    flow'ry   hay,   came    Rural 

Joy, 
And  Summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye ; 
All-cheering  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn, 
Led    yellow    Autumn    wreath'd    with    nodding 

com; 
Then   Winter's    time-bleach' d    locks  did   hoary 

show. 
By  Hospitality,  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow' d  Courage,  with  his  martial  stride. 
From  where  the  Feal  wild- woody  coverts  hide ; 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair ; 
Learning  and  Worth  in  equal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-lov'd  abode ; 
Last,    white-rob'd    Peace,    crown'd    ynth    a   hazel 

wreath. 
To  rustic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken,  iron  instruments  of  death  : 
At  sight  of  whom  our  Sprites  forgat  their  kindling 

wrath. 


VOL.  I. 
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THE    ORDINATION 


For  9en8e,  they  little  owe  to  frugal  Heav'n : 
To  please  the  mob  they  hide  the  Httle  giv'n. 


■hrng:  KiLMARNocK  wabsters,  fidgc  an'  claw, 

gp„^  An'  pour  your  creeshie  nations ; 

•ti«tch  An'  ye  wha  leather  rax  an'  draw. 

Of  a'  denominations; 
HMte !  Swith !  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a'. 

An'  there  tak  up  your  stations ; 
Then  aff  to  Begbie's  in  a  raw. 
An'  pour  divine  libations 

For  joy  this  day. 


II 


Curst  Common-sense,  that  imp  o'  hell. 
Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder : 

But  Oliphant  aft  made  her  yell, 
An'  Russell  sair  misca'd  her : 
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This  day  Mackinlay  taks  the  flail. 

An'  he 's  the  boy  will  blaud  her !  sbp 

He  '11  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tail,  defttdck 

An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her  pelt 

Wi'  dirt  this  day. 


Ill 


Mak  haste  an'  turn  King  David  owre^ 

An'  lilt  wi'  holy  clangor ; 
O'  double  verse  come  gie  us  four,  [Noicf] 

An'  skirl  up  the  Bangor :  ghriii 

This  day  the  Kirk  kicks  up  a  stoure :  dost 

Nae  mair  the  knaves  shall  wrang  her, 
For  Heresy  is  in  her  pow'r. 

And  gloriously  she  '11  whang  her  flog 

Wi'  pith  this  day. 


rv 


Come,  let  a  proper  text  be  read, 

An'  touch  it  aff  wi'  vigour,  ^^  ,      .  )i^  t*^ 

How  graceless  Ham  leugh  at  his  dad,  ^         Uugfaed 

Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger ; 
Or  Phineas  drove  the  murdering  blade 

Wi'  whore-abhorring  rigour ;  ^^    a  C 

Or  Zipporah,  the  scauldin  jad,  'w  .  v^ 

Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger 

r  th'  inn  that  day. 
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There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  Creed, 

And  bind  him  down  wi'  caution, — 
That  stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

He  taks  but  for  the  fashion — 
And  gie  him  o'er  the  flock  to  feed. 

And  punish  each  transgression ; 
Especial,  rams  that  cross  the  breed, 

Gie  them  sufficient  threshin  : 

Spare  them  nae  day. 


TI 


Now  auld  Kilmarnock,  cock  thy  tail, 
jojiU  An'  toss  thy  horns  fu'  canty ; 

lo^  Nae  mair  thou  'It  rowte  out-owre  the  dale. 

Because  thy  pasture 's  scanty ; 
broth  For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  kail 

Shall  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty, 
•talks;  choice  An'  runts  o'  grace,  the  pick  an'  wale. 

No  glen  by  way  o'  dainty. 

But  ilka  day. 


VII 


Nae  mair  by  Babel's  streams  we'll  weep 

To  think  upon  our  Zion ; 
And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep, 
cloths  Like  baby*clout8  a^ryin  ' 
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SIS 


Come,  screw  the  pegs  wi*  tunefu'  cheep^ 
And  o'er  the  thairms  be  tiyin ; 

O,  rare  !  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep^ 
And  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyin 

Fu'  fast  this  day ! 


stnngs 

elbows 
jerk 


VIII 


Lang,  Patronage,  wi'  rod  o'  aim, 

Has  shor'd  the  Kirk's  undoin ; 
As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfaim, 

Has  proven  to  its  ruin : 
Our  patron,  honest  man !  Glencaim, 

He  saw  mischief  was  brewin ; 
An'  like  a  godly,  elect  bairn, 

He 's  waled  us  out  a  true  ane. 

And  sound  this  day. 


uon 

threatened 

forloni 


chofen 


IX 

Now  Robertson  harangue  nae  mair. 

But  steek  your  gab  for  ever ; 
Or  try  the  wicked  town  of  A3rr, 

For  there  they  '11  think  you  clever ; 
Or,  nae  reflection  on  your  lear. 

Ye  may  commence  a  shaver ; 
Or  to  the  Netherton  repair. 

An'  turn  a  carpet-weaver 

Aff-hand  this  day. 


•hat ;  moath 


leambig 

•et  up  (br  a 
harber 
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Mu'trie  and  you  were  just  a  match. 
We  never  had  sic  twa  drones  : 
TIm  D«vii  Auld  Homie  did  the  Laigh  Kirk  watch. 

Just  like  a  winkin  baudrons, 
And  ay  he  catch' d  the  tither  wretch, 

To  fry  them  in  his  caudrons ; 
But  now  his  Honor  maun  detach, 
Wi'  a'  his  brimstone  squadrons, 

Fast,  fast  this  day. 


XI 

loM  See,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  faes 

floggiiig  She 's  swingein  thro'  the  city ! 

Hark,  how  the  nine-tail'd  cat  she  plays  ! 
mighty  I  vow  it 's  unco  pretty  : 

There,  Learning,  with  his  Greekish  face. 

Grunts  out  some  Latin  ditty ; 
And  Common-Sense  is  gaun,  she  says. 
To  mak  to  Jamie  Beattie 

Her  plaint  this  day. 


XII 


But  there 's  Morality  himsel. 
Embracing  all  opinions ; 

Hear,  how  he  gies  the  tither  yell 
Between  his  twa  companions  ! 
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See,  how  she  peels  the  skin  an'  fell. 
As  ane  were  peelin  onions ! 

Now  there,  they  're  packed  aff  to  hell, 
An'  banish' d  our  dominions. 

Henceforth  this  day. 
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flesh  undtr 
the  akin 


XIII 

O  happy  day !  rejoice,  rejoice ! 

Come  bouse  about  the  porter ! 
Morality's  demure  decoys 

Shall  here  nae  mair  find  quarter  : 
Mackinlay,  Russell,  are  the  boys 

That  Heresy  can  torture ; 
They  '11  gie  her  on  a  rape  a  ho3rBe, 

And  cowe  her  measure  shorter 

By  th'  head  some  day. 


rope;hoiit 
crop 


XIV 

Come,  bring  the  tiiher  mutchkin  in. 

And  here's — for  a  conclusion — 
To  ev'r^  New  Light  mother's  son. 

From  this  time  forth,  confusion  ! 
If  mair  they  deave  us  wi'  their  din 

Or  patronage  intrusion, 
We  '11  light  a  spunk,  and  ey'ry  skin 

We  '11  run  them  aff  in  fusion, 

Like  oil  some  day. 


IMnt 


[Notes] 


dcftfen 


myf^ 
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THE   CALF 

To  the  Rev.  JameM  Steven^  on  his  text,  Malacei  iv.  2  : — 
*  And  ye  ehali  go  forth ,  and  grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stall.' 


Right,  sir !  your  text  I  '11  prove  it  true, 

Tho'  heretics  may  laugh ; 
For  instance,  there 's  yoursel  just  now, 

God  knows,  an  unco  calf. 


II 

And  should  some  patron  be  so  kind 

As  bless  you  wi'  a  kirk, 
I  doubt  na,  sir,  but  then  we'll  find 
y^»*^  You  're  still  as  great  a  slirk. 

Ill 

But,  if  the  lover's  raptor' d  hour 

Shall  ever  be  your  lot, 
Forbid  it,  every  heavenly  Power, 
^  You  e'er  should  be  a  slot ! 

IV 

Tho',  when  some  kind  connubial  dear 
(Nocc«]  Your  but-an'-ben  adorns. 

The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 
A  noble  head  of  horns. 
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V 

And,  in  your  lug,  most  reverend  James,  ear 

To  hear  you  roar  and  rowte,  low 

Few  men  o'  sense  will  doubt  your  claims 

To  rank  among  the  notvte.  cattle 

VI 

And  when  ye  're  number'd  wi'  the  dead 

Below  a  grassy  hillock. 
With  justice  they  may  mark  your  head : — 

'  Here  lies  a  famous  bullock ! ' 


ADDRESS  TO   THE   UNCO   GUID 

OR  THE  RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS 

My  Son,  these  maxime  make  a  rule. 

An*  lump  them  ay  thegither : 
The  Rigid  Righteous  is  a  fool, 

The  Rigid  WiseanUher; 
The  cleanest  com  that  t?er  was  dight  sifted 

May  hae  some  pyies  o'  ccffin  ;  ^\x^tf 

So  n^er  afelloxD-creature  slight 

For  random  fits  o*  daffin,  laridng 

SOLOMON  {Eoelet.  vii.  16). 

I 

O  YE,  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye've  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebours'  fauts  and  folly; 
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wtn-Koiiig 

hopper 
diqiper 


sober 
Kiddy 

potfivward 


cxdouige 


Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill^ 
Supplied  wi'  store  o'  water ; 

The  heapet  happer  's  ebbing  still. 
An'  still  the  clap  pUys  clatter ! 


II 


Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  Folly's  portals : 
I  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes 

Would  here  propone  defences — 
Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes. 

Their  failings  and  mischances. 


Ill 


Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared. 

And  shudder  at  the  niffer ; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  makes  the  mighty  differ  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave ; 

That  purity  ye  pride  in ; 
And  (what 's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin. 


rv 


Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 
Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop. 

What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 
Tliat  still  eternal  gallop ! 
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Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  maks  an  unco  lee-way.  nnoommon 


See  Social-life  and  Glee  sit  down 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 
Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they're  grown 

Debauchery  and  Drinking : 
O,  would  they  stay  to  calculate, 

Th'  eternal  consequences. 
Or — ^your  more  dreaded  hell  to  state — 

Damnation  of  expenses ! 

VI 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 
Before  ye  gie  poor  Frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases : 
A  dear-lov'd  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treach'rous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug. 

Ye  're  aiblins  nae  temptation.  mayb^ 


ear 


VII 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang^  [Noub] 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
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One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark^ 
The  moving  whf  they  do  it ; 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 
How  ini  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

VIII 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us : 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone. 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let 's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What 's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what 's 


[Notes] 
[Notes] 


•wfybody 


TAM    SAMSON'S    ELEGY 

An  honut  man '«  the  nobkit  work  qf  God. 

POPE. 
I 

Has  auld  Kilmarnock  seen  the  Deil  ? 
Or  great  Mackinlay  thrawn  his  heel  ? 
Or  Robertson  again  grown  weel 

To  preach  an'  read  ? 
*  Na,  waur  than  a' ! '  cries  ilka  chiel, 

'  Tam  Samson 's  dead ! ' 


II 


Klilmamock  lang  may  grunt  an'  grane. 
An'  sigh,  an'  sab,  an'  greet  her  lane. 
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An*  deed  her  bairns — man,  wife  an'  wean — 

In  mourning  weed ; 

To  Death  she  's  dearly  pay'd  the  kain  : 

Tarn  Samson 's  dead  ! 


clothe ;  child 


rent  in  kind 


III 

The  Brethren  o'  the  mjrstic  level 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefu'  bevel. 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

Like  onie  bead ; 
Death's  gien  the  Lodge  an  unco  devel : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 


•lope 


ttunning 
hbw 


IV 


When  Winter  muffles  up  his  cloak, 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock  ; 
When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  cock  ? — 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 


p^)tidf 


mark 


He  was  the  king  of  a'  the  core. 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore. 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  o'  need  ; 
But  now  he  lags  on  Death's  hog-score : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 


company 
[Not«] 


[Not«] 
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• 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail. 
And  trouts  bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail. 
And  eels,  weel-kend  for  souple  tail, 
^p^  And  geds  for  greed. 

Since,  dark  in  Death's  fish-creel,  we  wail 

Tarn  Samson  dead ! 


TII 

Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a' ; 
JjJjJjJJjJs  Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw ; 

iHm;  tail  Ye  maukins,  cock  your  fud  fa'  braw 

Withouten  dread ; 
Your  mortal  fae  is  now  awa : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead ! 

VIII 

That  woefii'  mom  be  ever  moum'd, 
attiM  Saw  him  in  shootin  graith  adom'd. 

While  pointers  round  impatient  bum'd, 

Frae  couples  free'd ; 
But  och  I  he  gaed  and  ne'er  retum'd : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead. 


IX 

In  vain  auld-age  his  body  batters, 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ancles  fetters. 
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In  vain  the  bums  cam  down  like  waters.  brooks; 

'  lakes 

An  acre  braid  1 
Now  ev'ry  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters  :  weeping 

'  Tarn  Samson 's  dead ! ' 


Owre  monie  a  weary  hag  he  limpit. 
An'  ay  the  tither  shot  he  thmnpit. 
Till  coward  Death  behint  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide ;  fend 

Now  he  proclaims  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet :  Uaat 

'Tarn  Samson's  dead !' 

XI 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle-swagger, 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel-aim'd  heed  ; 
'  Lord,  five  1 '  he  cry'd,  an'  owre  did  stagger — 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  I 

XII 

Ilk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither ;  Each 

Ilk  sportsman-youth  bemoan'd  a  father ; 
Yon  auld  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head ; 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  blether  :     Ubbk 

'  Tam  Samson 's  dead ! ' 
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XIII 

There  low  he  lies  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mouldering  breast 
boUdi  Some  spitefu'  moorfowl  bigs  her  nest^ 

To  hatch  an*  breed  : 
Alas  !  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest : 

Tam  Samson 's  dead  ! 

XIV 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave, 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave 

O*  pouther  an'  lead. 
Till  Echo  answers  frae  her  cave  : 

'  Tam  Samson  's  dead  ! ' 

XV 

'  Heav'n  rest  his  saul  whare'er  he  be  ! ' 
mora  Is  th'  wish  o'  monie  mae  than  me  : 

He  had  twa  fauts,  or  maybe  three, 
[Notes]  Yet  what  remead  ? 

One  Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we  : 

Tam  Samson  's  dead ! 

THB   EPITAPH 

Tam  Samson's  weel-wom  clay  here  lies  : 
Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 

If  honest  worth  in  Heaven  rise. 
Ye  '11  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 
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PER   CONTRA 
Go,  /Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 
Thro'  a'  the  streets  an  neuks  o'  Killie  ,*  [Notes] 

Tell  ev^ry  social  honest  billie  wiow 

To  cease  his  grievin  ; 
For,  yet  unskaith'd  by  Death's  gleg  gullie^     qnick  knife 

Tarn  Samson's  leevin ! 

A    WINTER   NIGHT 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheretoe^er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitylese  storm  I 

How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides j 

Your  looped  and  windou^d  raggedness,  d^end  you 

From  seasons  such  as  these  ? 

SHAKESPEARE. 

I 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure,  cruel  ;iMr 

Sharp  shivers  thro*  the  leafless  bow'r ; 

When  Phcebus  gies  a  short-liv'd  glow'r,  star« 

Far  south  the  lift,  horixou 

Dim-dark'ning  thro*  the  flaky  show'r 

Or  whirling  drift : 

u 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked  ;         one 

Poor  Labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked ; 

While  bums,  wi'  snawy  wreaths  up-choked,    brooks 

Wild-eddying  swirl, 
Or,  thro'  the  mining  outlet  bocked,  ironute^ 

Down  headlong  hurl : 

VOL.  I.  p 
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hdplMi 

•cnunbk 
jotting  rock 


III 

List'ning  the  doon  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war. 
And  thro  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  sprattle 

Beneath  a  scaur. 


EMh 


IV 

Ilk  happing  bird — wee,  helpless  thing ! — 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o*  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing. 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ? 


Ev'n  you,  on  murd'ring  errands  toil'd, 

Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exil'd, 

The  blood-stain'd  roost  and  sheep-cote  spoil'u 

My  heart  forgets. 
While  pityless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats ! 


VI 


Now  Phcebe,  in  her  midnight  reign, 
Dark-muffl'd,  view'd  the  dreary  plain  ; 
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Still  crowding  thoughts^  a  pensive  train, 

Rose  in  my  soul, 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain. 

Slow-solemn,  stole  :— 

VII 

'  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust  1 

And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 

Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  1 

Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness  unrelenting. 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting. 

Than  heaven-illumin'd  Man  on  brother  Man 
bestows ! 
See  stem  Oppression's  iron  grip. 
Or  mad  Ambition's  gory  hand. 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip. 

Woe,  Want,  and  Murder  o'er  a  land  ! 
Ev'n  in  the  peaceful  rural  vale, 
Truth,  weepings  tells  the  mournful  tale : 

How  pamper'd  Luxury,  Flatt'ry  by  her  side. 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  in  the  rear. 

Looks  o'er  proud  Property,  extended  wide  ; 
And  eyes  the  simple,  rustic  hind. 
Whose  toil  upholds  the  glitt'ring  show — 
A  creature  of  another  kind. 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefin'd — 

Plac'd  for  her  lordly  use,  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below ! 
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WTiere,  where  is  Love's  fond,  tender  throe. 
With  lordly  Honor's  lofty  brow. 

The  pow'rs  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there,  beneath  love's  noble  name. 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 
Mark  Maiden-Innocence  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares : 
This  boasted  Honor  turns  away. 
Shunning  soft  Pity's  rismg  sway, 
Regardless  of  the  tears  and  unavailing  prmy'rs  ! 
Perhaps  this  hour,  in  Misery's  squalid  nest. 
She  strains  your  infant  to  her  joyless  breast. 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking 

blast ! 

Vlll 

'  O  ye  !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 

Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate, 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown  ! 

lU-satisfy'd  keen  nature's  clam'rous  call, 
Stretch'd  on  his  straw,  he  lays  himself  to  sleep  ; 
While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall. 
Chill,  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  drifty  heap  ! 
Think  on  the  dimgeon's  grim  confine, 
Where  Guilt  and  poor  Misfortune  pine  ! 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view  ! 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
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The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  Fortune's  undeservM  blow  ? 

Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress ; 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss! ' 


IX 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 

Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw,  powdery 

And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

But  deep  this  truth  impress'd  my  mind  : 

Thro'  all  His  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  Grod. 


STANZAS   WRITTEN  IN  PROSPECT 

OF  DEATH 


Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between; 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  mid  renewing  storms. 
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Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  unlovely^  dreary^  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilty  for  guilty  my  terrors  are  in  arms : 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

II 

Fain  would  I  say :  *  Forgive  my  foul  offence/ 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey. 
But  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense. 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way ; 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man  : 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourn' d^  yet  to  temptation 
ran? 

Ill 

O  Thou  great  Governor  of  all  below  ! — 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, — 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow. 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea : 
With  that  controlling  pow'r  assist  ev'n  me 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine, 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  pow'rs  to  be 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allow^  line  : 
O,  aid  me  with  Thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine  ! 
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PRAYER :    O  THOU  DREAD  POWER 

Lying  at  a  reverend  friend's  house  one  night  the  author 
^ft  the  following  verses  in  the  room  where  he  slept. 


O  Thou  dread  Power,  who  reign'st  above, 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear. 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 


II 


The  hoary  Sire — the  mortal  stroke. 
Long,  long  be  pleas'd  to  spare : 

To  bless  his  little  filial  flock. 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 


Ill 


She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 
With  tender  hopes  and  fears — 

O,  bless  her  with  a  mother's  jojrs, 
But  spare  a  mother's  tears  I 


rv 


Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth. 

In  manhdod's  dawning  blush. 
Bless  him,  Thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish. 
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The  beauteous,  seraph  sister-band — 
With  earnest  tears  I  pray — 

Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  eyery  hand. 
Guide  Thou  their  steps  alway. 


VI 


When,  soon  or  late,  they  reaeh  that  coast. 
O'er  Life's  rough  ocean  driven. 

May  they  rejoice,  no  wand'rer  lost, 
A  family  in  Heaven  I 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  FIRST  PSALM 


The  man,  in  life  wherever  plac'd, 
Hath  happiness  in  store. 

Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way 
Nor  learns  their  guilty  .lore ; 


II 


Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God ! 
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III 


That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees^ 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow : 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 


IV 


But  he,  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt. 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast. 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast. 


For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  giv'n  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  ne'er  be  truly  blest. 


PRAYER  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE  OF 
VIOLENT  ANGUISH 


O  Thou  Great  Being  J  what  Thou  art 

Surpasses  me  to  know ; 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  Thee 

Are  all  Thy  works  below. 
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n 


Th  J  creature  here  before  Thoe  stands. 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul 

Obey  Thy  high  behest 


III 


Sore  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath  ! 
O,  free  mj  weary  eyes  from  tears. 

Or  close  them  &st  in  5eath ! 


IV 


But,  if  I  must  afflicted  be 
To  suit  some  wise  design. 

Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 
To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


THE  NINETIETH  PSALM  VEPJ5IFIED 


O  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  firiend 

Of  all  the  human  race  I 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelllDg  place ! 
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II 

Before  the  mountains  heav'd  tbeir  heads 

Beneath  Thy  forming  hand^ 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  Thy  command : 

III 

That  Power,  which  rais'd  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame. 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

IV 

Those  mighty  periods  of  yeirs. 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  Thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that 's  past. 


Thou  giv'st  the  word :  Thy  creature,  man. 

Is  to  existence  brought ; 
Again  Thou  say'st :  'Ye  sons  of  men. 

Return  ye  into  nought ! ' 

VI 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  Thou  tak'st  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 
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VII 


They  flourish  like  the  morning  flower 

In  beauty's  pride  array' d. 
But  long  ere  nighty  cut  down,  it  lies 

All  wither  d  and  decayed. 


TO    MISS    LOGAN 

WITH    BEATnE'^S   POEMS    FOB   A    NEW    TEAB's   GIFT 


JAXUABY  1,  1787 


Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driv'n. 

And  you,  tho'  scarce  in  maiden  prime. 
Are  so  much  nearer  Heav'n. 

II 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail ; 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Ill 

Our  sex  with  guile,  and  faithless  love, 
Is  charg'd — perhaps  too  true ; 

But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  ycu. 
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Fair  fa'  your  honesty  sonsie  face^ 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin-race  ! 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  your  place^ 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thainn  : 
Weel  are  ye  wordy  of  a  grace 

As  lang  's  my  arm. 


jolly 


Above 

Paunch ; 
small  guts 


II 


The  groaning  trencher  there  ye  fill, 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill. 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need, 
While  thro*  your  pores  the  dews  distil 

Like  amber  bead. 


buttodcs 
skewer 


III 


His  knife  see  rustic  Labour  dight. 
An'  cut  ye  up  wi'  ready  slight, 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright, 

Like  onie  ditch ; 
And  then,  O  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reekin,  rich ! 


wipe 
skiU 
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IV 


Then,  horn  for  horn,  they  stretch  an'  striye 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive, 
^S^*^-  TiU  a'  their  wecl-swaU'd  kytes  belyve 

Are  bent  like  drums ; 
Then  auld  Guidman,  maist  like  to  rive, 

'  Bethankit ! '  hums. 


Is  there  that  owre  his  French  ragout^ 
Or  oUo  that  wad  staw  a  sow. 
Or  Jriamee  wad  mak  her  spew 
dMgost  Wi'  perfect  sconner. 

Looks  down  ¥ri'  sneering^  scomfii'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner? 

VI 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his  trash, 
weak;  rash  As  feckless  as  a  withered  rash. 

His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-lash, 
fist;  ont  His  nieve  a  nit ; 

Thro'  bluidy  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

O  how  unfit ! 


VII 


But  mark  the  Rustic,  haggis-fed. 

The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread. 
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Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade^  ample 

He  11  make  it  whissle ; 

An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned  crop 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 


VIII 

Ye  Pow'rs,  wha  mak  mankind  your  care. 

And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 

Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware,  watery 

That  jaups  in  luggies ;  jS^S^ 

But,  if  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  prayer, 

Gie  her  a  Haggis ! 
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EniNA  !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  toVrs^ 
Where  once,  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet, 

Sat  Legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs : 

From  marking  wildly-scatt'red  flow'rs. 
As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 

And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 
I  shelter  in  thy  honor'd  shade. 
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II 


Here  Wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide. 
As  busy  Trade  his  labours  plies ; 

There  Architecture's  noble  pride 
Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise : 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod ; 
There  Learnings  with  his  eagle  eyes. 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 


Ill 


Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail ; 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  lib'ral  mind. 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale ; 

Attentive  still  to  Sorrow's  wail. 
Or  modest  Merit's  silent  claim  : 

And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 
And  never  Envy  blot  their  name  ! 


IV 


Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn, 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 
Sweet  as  the  dewy,  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptur  d  thrill  of  joy ! 

Fair  Burnet  strikes  th'  adoring  eye, 
Heav'n's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine : 

I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high. 
And  own  His  work  indeed  divine ! 
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There,  watching  high  the  least  alanns^ 
Thy  roughs  rude  fortress  gleams  afar ; 

Like  some  bold  vet'ran^  grey  in  arms. 
And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar : 
The  pond'rous  wall  and  massy  bar^ 

Giim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  ofb  withstood  assailing  war. 

And  oft  repell'd  th'  invader's  shock. 


VI 

With  awe-struck  thought  and  pitying  tears, 
I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome, 

Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 
Fam'd  heroes !  had  their  royal  home : 
Alas,  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust ! 

Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam ! 

Tho'  rigid  Law  cries  out :  *  Twas  just 

VII 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps. 
Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore. 

Thro'  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps 
Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  : 
Ev'n  I,  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  fac'd  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar. 

Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led  ! 
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VIII 


Edina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs ; 
Where  once,  beneath  a  Monarch's  feet. 

Sat  Legif  lation's  sov' reign  pow'rs : 

From  marking  wildly-scatt'red  flow^ 
As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 

And  singings  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 
I  shelter  in  thy  honoured  shade. 
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SONGS 

JOHN    BARLEYCORN 
A  Ballad 


There  was  three  kings  into  the  east. 
Three  kings  both  great  and  high. 

And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 


II 


They  took  a  plough  and  ploughed  him  down. 

Put  clods  upon  his  head. 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 


Ill 


But  the  cheerful  Spring  came  kindly  on. 

And  show'rs  began  to  fall ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again. 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  all. 
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rv 


The  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came, 
And  he  grew  thick  and  strong : 

His  head  weel  arm'd  wi'  pointed  spears, 
That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 


The  sober  Autumn  enter'd  mild. 
When  he  grew  wan  and  pale ; 

His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 
Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

VI 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more. 

He  faded  into  age ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

VII 

They  've  taen  a  weapon  long  and  sharp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
Then  ty^d  him  fast  upon  a  oart. 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

VIII 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back. 
And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore. 

They  hung  him  up  before  the  storm. 
And  tum'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
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IX 


They  fillM  up  a  darksome  pit 
With  water  to  the  brim, 

They  heavM  in  John  Barleycorn — 
There>  let  him  sink  or  swim ! 


They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor. 

To  work  him  ^Euiiier  woe ; 
And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear'd. 

They  toss'd  him  to  and  firo. 

XI 

They  wasted  o'er  a  scorching  flame 

The  marrow  of  his  bones ; 
Bat  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all. 

For  he  crush'd  him  between  two  stones. 

XII 

And  they  hae  taen  his  very  heart's  blood. 
And  drank  it  round  and  round ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank. 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

XIII 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold. 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 


^ 
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XIV 


'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe  ; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy : 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 


XV 


Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 
Each  man  a  glass  in  hand  ; 

And  may  his  great  posterity 
Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland  ! 


A  FRAGMENT :  WHEN  GUILFORD 

GOOD 

Tune:  GWicrankie 


When  Guilford  good  our  pilot  stood, 
*»«^  *"«  An'  did  our  hellim  thraw,  man ; 

Ae  night,  at  tea,  began  a  plea, 
W^ithin  America,  man : 
tcft-poc  Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-pat, 

dMh  And  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man ; 

An'  did  nae  less,  in  full  Congress, 
Than  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 
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II 


Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  tnan ; 
Down  Lowrie's  Bum  he  took  a  turn. 

And  Carleton  did  ca',  man : 
But  yet^  whatreck,  he  at  Quebec 

Montgomery-like  did  fa',  man, 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Amang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 


what  matter 


III 

Poor  Tammy  Gage  within  a  cage 

Was  kept  at  Boston-ha',  man ; 
Till  Willie  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philadelphia,  man  ; 
Wi'  sword  an'  gun  he  thought  a  sin 

Guid  Christian  bluid  to  draw,  man; 
But  at  New- York  wi'  knife  an'  fork 

Sir-Loin  he  hacked  sma',  man. 


hUI 


IV 


Burgoyne  gaed  up,  like  spur  an'  whip, 

Till  Fraser  bmve  did  fa',  man ; 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day. 

In  Saratoga  shaw,  man. 
Comwallis  fought  as  lang  's  he  dought. 

An'  did  the  buckskins  claw,  man ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save. 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 


wood 

could 
[Notes] 
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obstinate; 
fight 

thvmrt 


letlooM 


Then  ManUgnc,  an'  Guilfoni  too. 

Began  to  fear  a  fa'^  man ; 
And  Sackville  doure,  wha  stood  the  ttoure 

The  Gennan  chief  to  thraw^  man : 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  onie  Tturk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man ; 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  box^ 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man. 


VI 


Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game^ 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca'^  man ; 
When  Shelbume  meek  held  up  his  cheek. 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man : 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jarring  noise. 

They  did  his  measures  thraw,  man  ; 
For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks. 

An'  bore  him  to  the  wa,'  man. 


VII 

Then  clubs  an'  hearts  were  Charlie's  cartes : 

He  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man. 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race. 

Led  him  a  wifaux  pas,  man  : 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi  loud  placads. 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man ; 
An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe  an'  blew  : 

<  Up,  Willie,  wanr  them  a',  man ! ' 
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VIII 

Behind  the  throne  then  Granville's  gone^ 

A  secret  word  or  twa^  man ; 
While  slee  Dundas  arous'd  the  class 

Be-north  the  Roman  wa',  man : 
An'  Chatham's  wraith^  in  heav'nly  graith, 

(Inspired  bardies  saw,  man)^ 
Wi'  kindling  eyes,  cr/d :  '  Willie,  rise  ! 

Would  I  hae  feai'd  them  a',  man  ? ' 


tly 

North  of 
garb 


IX 

But,  word  an'  blow.  North,  Fox,  and  Ca 

Gowff'd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man. 
Till  Suthron  raise  an'  coost  their  claise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man  : 
An'  Caledon  threw  by  the  drone. 

An'  did  her  whittle  draw,  man  ; 
An'  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  bluid. 

To  mak  it  guid  in  law,  man. 


golfed 

rose;  caat; 
clothes 


bagpipes 
blade 
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Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows 
'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  O, 

The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  dos'd. 
And  I  '11  awa  to  Nanie,  O. 
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II 

The  wettlin  wind  bkwi  loud  an'  shill, 
dark  The  flight's  baith  mirk  and  rminj^  O ; 

Bat  I  '11  get  my  plaid,  an'  cmt  I  '11  steal. 
An'  owre  the  hill  to  Nanie,  O. 

Ill 

Mj  Nanie's  charming,  sweet,  an'  yoong ; 

Nae  artfii'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O : 
Maj  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  mj  Nanie,  O  ! 

IV 

Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true ; 
As  spotless  as  she 's  bonie,  O, 
daky  The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nanie,  O. 


A  country  lad  'S  my  degree. 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O  ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be  ? 
I  'm  welcome  ay  to  Nanie,  O. 


VI 


My  riches  a 's  my  penny-fc^, 
^SSSf  An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O ; 

But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me. 
My  thoughts  are  a' — my  Nanie,  O. 
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VI : 


Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 

His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonie,  O  ;  idne 

But  I  'm  as  bl3rthe  that  hauds  his  pleugh^ 

An'  has  uae  care  but  Nanie^  O. 


VIII 


Come  weel^  come  woe^  I  care  na  by ;  do  not  can 

I  '11  tak  what  Heav'n  will  send  me,  O : 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 
But  live,  an'  love  my  Nanie^  O. 


GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  O 

Chorus 

Green  grow  the  rashes^  O ; 
Green  grow  the  rashes^  O ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spends 
Are  spent  among  the  lasses^  O. 


There  's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  han'. 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  O  : 

What  signifies  the  life  o'  man^ 
An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O. 
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II 


The  wai^lj  race  may  ridws  Hhiif, 
An'  ridies  still  maj  fly  them,  O; 

An'  tho'  at  livt  thej  catch  them  fait. 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O. 


Ill 


But  gie  me  a  cannie  hour  at  e'en. 
My  arms  ahont  my  dearie,  O, 

An'  war'ly  cares  an'  warly  men 
May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O I 


IV 


For  yoo  sae  donee,  ye  sneer  at  this ; 

Ye  're  nought  hut  senseless  asses,  O : 
The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw. 

He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 


Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O : 

Her  prentice  han'  she  try'd  on  man, 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Chorus 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ; 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend, 
Are  spent  among  the  lasses,  O. 


AGAIN    REJOICING    NATURE      US 


COMPOSED   IN   SPRING 

TuNB :  Joknn^$  Qrey  Breekt 


Again  rejoicing  Nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  its  vernal  hues : 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze^ 

All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

Chorus 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat^ 

And  bear  the  scorn  that 's  in  her  e'e  ? 

For  it 's  jet,  jet-blacky  an'  it's  like  a  hawk^ 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 

II 

In  vain  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw^ 

In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring ; 
In  vain  to  me  in  glen  or  shaw^ 

The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing.  uamt 

III 

The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 

Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks ;  cucfol 

But  life  to  me 's  a  weazy  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  waoks. 
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IV 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  sk^ms^ 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 

The  stately  swan  majestic  swims. 
And  ev'ry  thing  is  blest  but  I. 


^^i*^  The  sheep-herd  steeks  his  faulding  slap. 

And  o'er  the  moorlands  whistles  shill ; 
Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 
I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

VI 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side. 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hameward  glide. 

VII 

Come  winter,  with  thine  angry  howl. 
And  raging,  bend  the  naked  tree ; 

Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul. 
When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me ! 

Chorus 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menie  doat, 
And  bear  the  scorn  thrt  's  in  her  e'e  ? 

For  it 's  jety  jet-black,  an'  it 's  like  a  hawk. 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 
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THE    GLOOMY    NIGHT    IS 
GATHERING   FAST 

Tune  :  Baalin  Castle 
I 

The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast^ 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast ; 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  filled  with  rain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scatt'red  coveys  meet  secure ; 
While  here  I  wander,  prest  witii  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

II 
The  Autumn  mourns  her  rip'ning  corn 
By  early  Winter  s  ravage  torn ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky. 
She  sees  the  scowling  tempest  fly ; 
Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave  : 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
Wliere  many  a  danger  I  must  dare. 
Far  from  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

Ill 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billows'  roar, 
'Tis  not  that  fatal,  deadly  shore ; 
Tho'  death  in  ev'ry  shape  appear. 
The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear : 
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But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  boond. 
That  heart  tranapierc'd  with  many  a  woond ; 
These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

IV 

Farewell,  old  Coila's  hills  and  dales. 
Her  heathy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 
The  scenes  where  wretched  Fancy  roves. 
Pursuing  past  unhappy  lores  ! 
Farewell  my  friends  1  farew^  my  foes ! 
My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those — 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare. 
Farewell,  my  bonie  banks  of  Ayr. 

NO    CHURCHMAN    AM    I 

TuirK :  Prepare,  my  dear  Brethren 

1 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  and  to  write. 
No  statesman  nor  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight. 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare. 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

II 
The  peer  I  don't  envy,  1  give  him  his  bow ; 
I  scorn  not  the  peasant,  tho'  ever  so  low ; 
But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  are  here, 
And  a  bottle  like  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 
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III 


Here  passes  the  squire  on  his  brother — his  horse. 
There  centum  per  centum,  the  cit  with  his  purse. 
But  see  you  The  Crown,  how  it  waves  in  the  air? 
There  a  big-belly'd  bottle  still  eases  my  care. 

IV 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas  !  she  did  die ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  I  did  fly ; 
I  found  that  old  Solomon  proved  it  fair. 
That  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  a  cure  for  all  care. 

v 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make ; 
A  letter  inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck ; 
But  the  pursy  old  landlord  just  waddl^  up  gtain^ 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

VI 

'  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts' — a  maxim  laid  down 
By  the  Bard,  what  d'ye  call  him?  that  wore  the 

black  gown ; 
And  faith  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair : 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle 's  a  heav'n  of  a  care. 

A    STANZA   ADDED  IN   A   MASON   LODGE 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erfiow, 
And  honours  Masonic  prepare  for  to  throw : 
May  ev'ry  true  Brother  of  the  Compass  and  Square 
Have  a  big-belly'd  bottle,  when  harass'd  with  care  I 
VOL.  I.  R 
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WRITTEN    IX    FRIARS    CARSE 
HERMITAGE,    OX   XITHSIDE 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed^ 
Be  thou  deckt  in  silken  stole. 
Grave  these  counsels  on  thv  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night, — in  darkness  lost : 
Hope  not  sunshine  ev'iy  hour. 
Fear  not  clouds  will  alwa3rs  lour. 

As  Youth  and  Love  with  sprightly  dance 
Beneath  thy  morning  star  advance, 
Pleasure  with  her  siren  air 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair  : 
Let  Prudence  bless  Enjoyment's  cup. 
Then  raptur'd  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  tliy  day  grows  warm  and  high. 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
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Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale  ? 

Life's  proud  summits  would' st  thou  scale  ? 

Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate^ 

Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait : 

Dangers,  eagle-pinioned^  bold. 

Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold ; 

While  cheerful  Peace  with  linnet  song 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  ev'ning  close, 
Beck'ning  thee  to  long  repose ; 
As  life  itself  becomes  disease. 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease : 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought, 
On  all  thou  'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought ; 
And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round. 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound : 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate. 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 
Is  not.  Art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  ? 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  Nature  grudge  thee  one  ? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind. 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find. 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Heav'n 
To  Virtue  or  to  Vice  is  giv'n ; 
Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise — 
There  solid  self-enjoyment  lies ; 
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That  foolish^  selfish^  faithless  ways 
Lead  to  be  wretched^  vile^  and  base. 

Thus  resign'd  and  quiet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep : 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shall  ne'er  awake. 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break  ; 
Till  future  life,  future  no  more. 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  before. 

Stranger,  go  !  Heav'n  be  thy  guide ! 
Quod  the  beadsman  of  Nithside. 


ODE,    SACBED    TO   THE    MEMORY    OF 
MRS.  OSWALD  OF  AUCHENCRUIVE 

Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark. 
Hangman  of  creation,  mark  ! 
Who  in  widow-weeds  appears. 
Laden  with  unhonoured  years. 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
Baited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  ? 

STROPHE 

View  the  wither  d  beldam's  face  : 

Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 

Aught  of  Humanity's  sweet,  melting  grace  ? 
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Note  that  eye,  'tis  rheum  o'erflows — 

Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 

See  those  hands,  ne'er  stretch'd  to  save. 

Hands  that  took,  but  never  gave. 

Keeper  of  Mammon's  iron  chest, 

Lo,  there  she  goes,  unpitied  and  unblest. 

She  goes,  but  not  to  reahns  of  everlasting  rest ! 


ANTISTROPHB 

Plunderer  of  Armies  !  lift  thine  eyes 
(A  while  forbear,  ye  torturing  fiends), 

Seest  thou  whose  step,  unwilling,  hither  bends? 

No  fallen  angel,  hurl'd  from  upper  skies ! 
'Tis  thy  trusty,  quondam  Mate, 
Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate : 
She,  tardy,  hell-ward  plies. 


EPODB 

And  are  they  of  no  more  avail. 
Ten  thousand  glittering  pounds  a-year  ? 

In  other  worlds  can  Mammon  fail. 
Omnipotent  as  he  is  here  ? 
O  bitter  mockery  of  the  pompous  bier  ! 

While  down  the  wretched  vital  part  is  driven. 
The  cave-lodg'd  beggar,  with  a  conscience  clear. 

Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  Heaven. 
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ELEGY   ON   CAPTAIN   MATTHEW 

HENDERSON 

A    GENTLEMAN    WHO    HELD   THE    PATENT    FOR    HIS 
HONOURS  IMMEDLATELY  FROM  ALMIGHTY  GOD  ! 

But  now  his  radiant  counte  in  run, 
For  Matthew* 9  course  was  bright : 

His  soul  was  like  the  glorious  sun 
A  matchless.  Heavenly  light. 


O  Death  !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody  ! 
great;  halter  The  meikle  Devil  wi'  a  woodie 

Trail  ;aiitliy  Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie 

bcdgdiog  O'er  hurcheon  hides, 

u^n  And  like  stock-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides ! 

II 

gone  He 's  gane,  he 's  gane  !  he 's  frae  us  torn, 

«>«  The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom  I 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel  shall  mourn. 

By  wood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply,  Pity  strajrs  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exil'd. 


Ill 

Ye  hills,  near  neebors  o'  the  stams, 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns  ! 
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Ye  cliffs^  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns^ 

Where  Echo  slumbers ! 

Come  join  je,  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

My  wailing  numbers ! 


IV 

Mourn^  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens !  erery 

Ye  hazly  shaws  and  briery  dens !  woods 

Ye  bumies,  wimplin  down  your  glens  JS^k** 

Wi'  toddlin  din,  poriing 

Or  foaming,  Strang,  wi'  hasty  stens,  quick  leapt 

Frae  lin  to  lin  I  fril 


Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea ; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves,  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodbines,  hanging  bonilie 

In  scei.ted  bowers ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree. 

The  first  o'  flowers ! 


VI 

At  dawn,  when  every  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  his  head ; 

At  ev'n,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed 

r  th'  rustling  gale ; 
Ye  maukins,  whiddin  through  the  glade ;  soKkfing 


Come  join  my  wail  1 
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VII 


Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  the  wood ; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud ; 
doad  Ye  curlews,  calling  thro'  a  clud ; 

Ye  whistling  plover ; 
p«tiklt«  And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood : 

He 's  gane  for  ever  ! 


VIII 


Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals ; 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Rair  for  his  sake  ! 


IX 


oocBcniks  Moum,  clam' ring  craiks,  at  close  o'  day, 

'Mang  fields  o'  flow' ring  clover  gay! 
And  when  you  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 
thoie  Tell  thae  far  warlds  wha  lies  in  clay, 

Wham  we  deplore. 


owb  Ye  hoolets,  frae  your  ivy  bower 

hMintcd  In  sane  aold  tree,  or  eldritch  tower. 
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What  time  the  moon^  wi*  silent  glowr,  stare 

Sets  up  her  horn. 
Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  mom !  wmkdol 


XI 

O  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains! 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains : 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  woe  ? 
And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 


cheerful 


eyes 
Most 


XII 

Mourn,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year ! 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
Thou,  Sinmier,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head, 
Thy  gay,  green,  flowery  tresses  shear 

For  him  that 's  dead  I 


catch 


XIII 


Thou,  Autumn,  wi*  thy  yellow  hair, 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear ! 
Thou,  Winter,  hurling  thro'  the  air 

The  roaring  blast. 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost ! 
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XIV 

Mourn  him,  thou  Sun,  great  source  of  light ! 
Mourn,  Empress  of  the  silent  night ! 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  st&mies  bright. 

My  Matthew  mourn ! 
For  through  your  orbs  he 's  taen  his  flight. 

Ne'er  to  return. 

XV 

O  Henderson !  the  man  !  the  brother ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  ? 
And  hast  thou  crost  that  unknown  river. 

Life's  dreary  bound  ? 
Like  thee,  where  shall  I  6nd  another, 

The  world  around  ? 

XVI 

Go  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  Great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I  '11  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth  ! 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth  ! 

THE    EPITAPH 

I 

Stop,  passenger !  my  story 's  brief. 
And  truth  I  shall  relate,  man : 

I  tell  nae  common  tale  o'  grief. 
For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 
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II 

If  thou  unoommon  merit  hast, 

Yet  spiim'd  at  Fortune's  door,  man ; 

A  look  of  pity  hither  cast. 
For  Matthew  was  a  poor  man. 

Ill 

If  thou  a  noble  sodger  art. 
That  passest  by  this  grave,  man ; 

There  moulders  here  a  gallant  heart. 
For  Matthew  was  a  brave  man. 

IV 

If  thou  on  men,  their  works  and  ways. 
Canst  throw  uncommon  light,  man  ; 

Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise, 
For  Matthew  was  a  bright  man. 


If  thou,  aL  Friendship's  sacred  ca'. 
Wad  life  itself  resign,  man  ; 

Thy  sympathetic  tear  maim  fa'. 
For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man. 

VI 

If  thou  art  staunch,  without  a  stain. 
Like  the  imchanging  blue,  man ; 

This  was  a  kinsman  o  thy  ain. 
For  Matthew  was  a  true  man. 
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If  thm  hHt  wit,  «M 

Ammm  DC  cr  ^via  wins  diii 

This  w»  th  J  fadlic^ 
For 


¥Tn 


If  ooic  whicnsiiy  whiBcin  sit. 
To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare, 

Maj  <iooi  and  sorrow  be  hia  Lat ! 
For  Matthew  was  a  rare 


LAMEST  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

OS  THK  APPBacurH  or  ignrsii 


Sow  Nataze  hangs  ber 
On  evcxj  bioonuBg  tree; 

And  spreads  her  sheets  &  daastes  white 
Out  o'er  the  gnavr  lea ; 


Bttt  nonshft  aas  giad  th* 
That 
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If 

Now  laverocks  wake  the  merry  mom,  larks 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 
The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow'r. 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring ; 
The  mavis  wild  wi'  monie  a  note 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi'  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

ni 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae ;  hiii-ude 

The  hawthorn 's  budding  in  the  glen. 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae  :  sloe 

The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  amang ; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland 

Maun  lie  in  prison  Strang.  mnst 

IV 

I  was  the  Queen  o'  bonie  France, 

Where  happy  I  hae  been ; 
Fu'  lightly  rase  I  in  the  mom. 

As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en  : 
And  I  'm  the  sov'reign  of  Scotland, 

And  monie  a  traitor  there ; 
Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands 

And  never-ending  care. 
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But  ms  for  thee,  thou  false  wouum, 
Im  My  sister  and  my  fae, 

Grim  vengeance  yet  shall  whet  a  sword 
go  That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  gae  ! 

The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  thee ; 
Nor  th'  balm  that  draps  on  wounds  of  woe 
Frae  woman's  pitying  e'e. 


VI 

My  son !  my  son  !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine  ; 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign. 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine  ! 
God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother's  faes. 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee ; 
And  where  thou  meet'st  thy  mother's  friend. 

Remember  him  for  me  ! 

VII 

O  !  soon,  to  me,  may  summer  suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  mom ! 
Nae  mair  to  me  the  autumn  winds 

Wave  o'er  the  yellow  com ! 
And,  in  the  narrow  house  of  death. 

Let  winter  round  me  rave ; 
And  the  next  flow'rs  that  deek  the  spring 

Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave. 
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TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM  OF  FINTRY,  ESQ. 

Late  crippl'd  of  an  arm^  and  now  a  leg ; 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg ; 
Dull^  listless,  teas'd,  dejected,  and  depr<est 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripple's  rest) ; 
Will  generous  Graham  list  to  his  Poet's  wail 
(It  soothes  poor  Misery,  hearkening  to  her  tale). 
And  hear  him  curse  the  light  he  first  survey'd, 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rhyming  trade  ? 

Thou,  Nature  !  partial  Nature  !  I  arraign  ;      ,        [Notes] 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain  : 
The  lion  and  the  bull  thy  care  have  found. 
One  shakes  the  forests,  and  one  spurns  the  ground ; 
Thou  giv'st  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell ; 
Th'  envenom' d  wasp,  victorious,  guards  his  cell ; 
Thy  minions  kings  defend,  control,  devour. 
In  all  th'  omnipotence  of  rule  and  power. 
Foxes  and  statesmen  subtile  wiles  ensure  ; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure ; 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug. 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes,  are  snug  ; 
Ev'n  silly  woman  has  her  warlike  arts. 
Her  tongue  and  eyes — her  dreaded  spear  and  darts 
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But  O  thou  bitter  step-mother  and  hard. 
To  thy  poor,  fenceless,  naked  child — the  Bard ! 
A  thing  unteachable  in  world's  skill. 
And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helpless  still : 
No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  op'ning  dun. 
No  claws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shun ; 
No  horns,  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn. 
And  those,  alas !  not,  Amalthea's  horn  ; 
No  nerves  olfact'ry.  Mammon's  trusty  cur. 
Clad  in  rich  Dulness'  comfortable  fur  ; 
In  naked  feeling,  and  in  aching  pride. 
He  bears  th'  unbroken  blast  from  ev'iy  side  : 
Vampyre  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart. 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart 

Critics — appall'd,  I  venture  on  the  name ; 
Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fune ; 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monroes : 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose. 

His  heart  by  causeless  wanton  malice  wrong, 
By  blockheads'  daring  into  madness  stung ; 
His  well-won  bays,  than  life  itself  more  dear. 
By  miscreants  torn,   who    ne'er    one    sprig  must 

wear; 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  tortur'd  in  th'  uneqnal  strife, 
The  hapless  Poet  flounders  on  thro'  life  : 
Till,  fled  each  hope  that  once  his  bosom  flr^d. 
And  fled  each  Muse  that  glorious  once  inspii^d, 


TO  SOBEBT  GRAHAM  OF'FWTRY     S^ 

Low  sunk  in  squalid,  unprotected  age. 

Dead  even  resentment  for  his  injured  page. 

He  heeds  or  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  critic's  rage  f 

So,  by  some  hedge,  the  gen'rous  steed  deceas'd. 

For  half-starv'd  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast^ 

By  toil  and  feunine  wore  to  skin  and  hane. 

Lies,  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son* 

O  Dulness !  portioq  of  the  truly  blest ! 
Calm  shelter'd  haven  of  eternal  rest ! 
Thy  sons  ne'er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  Fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup. 
With  sober,  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up  : 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meed  they  well  deserve. 
They  only  wonder  '  some  folks '  do  not  starve. 
The  grave,  sage  hem  thus  easy  picks  his  frog. 
And  thinks  the  mallard  a  sad,  worthless  dog. 
When  Disappointment  snaps  the  clue  of  hope. 
And  thro'  disastrous  night  they  darkling  grope, 
With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear. 
And  just  conclude  '  that  fools  are  fortune's  oare.' 
So,  heavy,  passive  to  the  tempest's  shocks. 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox. 

Not  so  the  idle  Muses'  mad-cap  train ; 
Not  such  the  workings  of  their  moon-stnick  brain  : 
In  equanimity  they  never  dwell ; 
By  turns  in  soaring  heav'n,  or  vaulted  hell. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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1  dread  thee.  Fate,  relentless  and  severe. 
With  all  a  poet's,  husband's,  father^s  fear ! 
Already  one  strong  hold  of  hope  is  lost : 
Glencaim,  the  trulj  noble,  lies  in  dust 
(Fled,  like  the  sun  eclips'd  as  noon  appears, 
And  left  as  darkling  m  a  world  of  tears). 
O,  hear  my  ardent,  grateful,  selfish  praj'r ! 
Fintry,  my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spare  ! 
Thro'  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown. 
And  bright  in  cloudless  skies  his  sun  go  down ! 
May  bliss  domestic  smooth  his  private  path  ; 
Give  energy  to  life ;  and  soothe  his  latest  breath. 
With  many  a  filial  tear  circling  the  bed  of  death ! 
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Thb  wind  blew  hollow  frae  the  hills ; 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods. 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugar's  winding  stream, 
crafcgy  Beneath  a  craigy  steep  a  Bard, 

"»tt<^  Laden  with  years  and  meikle  pain. 

In  loud  lament  bewail'd  his  lord. 
Whom  Death  had  all  untimely  taen. 
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II 

« 

He  lean'd  him  to  an  ancient  aik,  o«k 

Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  with  years; 
His  locks  were  bleach^  white  with  time. 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears ; 
And  as  he  touch'd  his  trembling  harp, 

And  as  he  tuii'd  his  doleful  sang. 
The  winds,  lamenting  thro'  their  caye% 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang : — 

III 

'  Ye  scatter'd  birds  that  £untly  sing, 

The  reliques  of  the  vernal  quire ! 
Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a'  the  winds 

The  honours  of  the  ag^d  year ! 
A  few  short  months,  and,  glad  and  gay. 

Again  ye  '11  charm  the  eai*  and  e'e ; 
But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

IV 

<  I  am  a  bending  aged  tree. 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast. 

And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane ; 
Nae  leaf  o'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bloom ; 
But  I  maun  lie  before  the  storm. 

And  ithers  plant  them  in  my  room. 
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*  I  've  seen  sae  monie  changefn'  jem^ 
On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown  : 

I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men. 
Alike  unknowing  and  unknown : 

Unheard,  unpitied,  unrelieVd, 
loud  I  bear  alane  my  lade  o'  care ; 

For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust. 

Lie  a'  that  would  my  sorrows  share. 
I 

VI 

'And  last  (the  sum  of  a'  my  grie£i!) 

My  noble  master  lies  in  day ; 
The  flow'r  amang  our  barons  bold. 

His  comitry's  pride,  his  country^s  stay : 
In  weary  being  now  I  pine. 

For  a'  the  life  of  life  is  dead. 
And  hope  has  left  my  agM  ken, 

On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

VII 

'Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  iiarp  I 

The  voiee  of  woe  and  wild  despair ! 
Awake,  resound  thy  latest  lay. 

Then  sleep  in  silence  evermair  i 
And  thoa,  my  last,  best,  only  friend. 

That  fillest  an  untimely  tomb. 
Accept  this  tribute  from  the  Bard 

Thou  brought  from  Fortune's  mirkest  gloom 
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VIII 

'  In  Poverty's  low  barren  vale. 

Thick  mists  obseure  involv*!!  me  lound ; 
Though  oft  I  tum'd  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found ; 
Thou  found' st  me,  like  the  morning  sun 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air  : 
The  friendless  Bard  and  rustic  song 

Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 

IX 

<  O,  why  has  Worth  so  short  a  date^ 

While  villains  ripen  grey  with  time ! 
Must  thou,  the  noble,  gen'rous,  great, 

Fall  in  bold  manhood's  hardy  prime  ? 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day, 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe  ? 
O,  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  benefactor  low  ! 


'  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 
Hie  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
But  I  '11  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 

And  a'  that  thou  bast  done  for  me  T 
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TAM    a    SHANTER 


LINES  TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD,  Bart. 

SENT  WITH  THE  FOREGOING  POEM 

Thou,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  God  rcver'st, 

Who,  save    thy  mind's  reproach,  nought   earthly 

fear'st, 
To  thee  this  votive  off' ring  I  impart. 
The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart 
The  Friend  thou  valued'st,  I  the  Patron  lov'd ; 
His  worth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  approv'd : 
We  '11  mourn  till  we  too  go  as  he  has  gone. 
And  tread  the  shadowy  path  to  that  dark  world 

unknown. 


TAM    O^    SHANTER 


A    TALE 


pedlar 
fellows 

thinly 


roftd 

ale 

foil;  mighty 


OfBrovmyU  and  qf  Bogilliit full  u  this  Buke, 

GAWIN  DOUGLAS. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet ; 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy. 
An'  getting  fou  and  nnoo  happy. 


TAM    O*    SHANTER 


279 


We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles^ 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  styles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 


not 

bogs;  poob 
breaches ; 
stiles 


This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter  : 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  tovm  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonie  lasses). 


found 
one 


O  Tam,  had'st  thou  but  been  sae  wise. 
As  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  raelder  wi*  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  even  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that,  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drovm'd  in  Doon, 
Or  c?^tch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk 
By  Alloway's  auld,  haunted  kirk. 


to  have  taken 

good>for« 
nothing 

chattering; 

babbler 


meal- 
grinding 

money 
caUed 


wiiards; 
dark 


tSO  TAM     O'     SHANTER 

Ah  J  gentle  dames,  it  gan  me  greet. 
To  think  how  monie  eoansels  sweet. 
How  monie  lengthen'd,  sage  adrices 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises ! 


But  to  our  tale : — Ae  market-night, 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right, 
Fast  bj  an  ingle,  bleesing  finely, 
S  ^i'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely  ; 

Cobbler  And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnie, 

His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  cronie : 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  verj'  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
llie  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter ; 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better  : 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious 
Wi'  secret  favours,  sweet  and  precious : 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 
The  stonn  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himsel  amang  the  nappy. 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure 
Kings  may  be  blest  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o  lifb  victorkms ! 


roar 
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V  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread : 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride  : 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane, 
That  dreary  hour  Tam  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in, 
/As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 


[Notes] 


mnst 


The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd  ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd  : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 


would  have 


Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire. 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  &st  his  guid  blue  bonnet. 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  anld  Soots  sonnet. 


spanked; 
puddk 


Now 
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Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares : 
Kirk-Alloway  war  drawing  nigh, 
owb  Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 


Ame;  pikof 


By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 

b^^°**'  And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 

Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane  ; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn ; 

abort  And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 

Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods ; 
The  doubling  stOi*m  roars  thro'  the  woods ; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll  : 
When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze, 

•Tcnr  chink  Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing. 

And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn, 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn ! 

ale  Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 

whidiy  Wi'  usquabae,  we  '11  ftLce  the  Devil  I 

The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 

not;  fiutUag  Fair  play,  he  car'd  na  deils  a  boddle. 


TAM    O'    SHANTER 

But  Maggie  stood,  ng^t  sair  astonished, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 
She  ventur'd  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow !  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight ! 


%SS 


woodroM 


Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance : 
Nae  cotillion,  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnoek-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  Auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  tousie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. 
Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
And,  by  some  devilish  cantraip  sleight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light : 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes,  in  gibbet-aims ; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns ; 
A  thief  new-cutted  frae  a  rape — 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape  ; 
Five  tomahawks  wi'  bluid  red-rusted ; 
Five  scjrmitars  wi'  murder  crusted ; 
A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife  a  fathet^s  throat  had  mangled — 


bnmd 
[Notes] 
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Whom  his  ain  too  o'  Hf e  bereft—- 
The  gicj4uun  jet  stack  to  the  hA; 
Wi'  mair  of  horrible  aiid  awefa. 
Which  even  to  nsme  wad  be  tmhtwlii'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amas'd,  and  coiiouSy 
The  mirth  and  fon  grew  fast  and  forioiis  ; 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew^ 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew^ 
Thej  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  deekit. 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  dnddies  to  the  wark, 
tr^p«i  And  linket  at  it  in  her  saik ! 


Now  Tarn,  O  Tarn  !  had  thae  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens ! 
Their  sarks^  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen^ 
CNout)  Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen ! — 

Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdles 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonie  burdies ! 


[lfoC«flJ 


But  withered  beldams,  auld  and  dxoll, 
Iligwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Ji':  Louping  and  flinging  on  a  crummock, 

*'^*  I  wonder  did  na  turn  thy  stomach ! 

««n  But  Tarn  kend  what  was  what  fSa'  brawlie 

ehofe/'  There  was  ae  winsome  weneh  and  wswlie^ 


TAM    O'    SHANTER 


San 


That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
Lang  after  kend  on  Carrick  shore 
(For  monie  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot^ 
An'  perish'd  monie  a  bonie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meilde  com  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  eountry-side  in  fear).   , 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham, 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  little  kend  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riohea). 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches  1 


company 


death 


much;  barky 


short  shift: 
icloch 


pffoad 


bought 


Would  have 


But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour. 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power : 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jad  she  was  and  Strang), 
And  how  Tam  stood  like  ane  bewitch'd. 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd ; 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain. 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main ; 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither, 
And  roars  out : '  Weel  done,  Cutty-saric  ! ' 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark ; 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 


stoop 

leaped  aad 
kicked 
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fond 
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Ai  bees  Un  outivf  tmgiy  fyht. 
When  plmMferteg  hevds  asMtt  tiMir  bgitt; 
As  open  pnssle's  mortal  foes. 
When,  pop  1  she  sisrts  befiwe  tlieir  nose; 
As  esger  runs  the  nuu^et-crowd. 
When  '  Catch  the  thief! '  resounds  alood : 
So  Maggie  rons,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  monie  an  eldritch  skriech  and  holla 


CNotM) 


fNotwl 


d«vO 


aim 


wbole 


Ah,    Tarn!    Ah,    Tarn!    thou '11    get    thy 
fairin ! 
In  hell  they  '11  roast  thee  like  a  herrin ! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin  ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman ! 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig ; 
There,  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross  I 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ; 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle  ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle  ! 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 
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NoW;  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read. 
Ilk  man^  and  mother's  son,  take  heed : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclin'd, 
Or  cutty  sarks  run  in  your  mind, 
Thmk  !  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear  : 
Remember  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mare. 


ON  SEEING  A  WOUNDED  HARE  LIMP 

BY  ME  WHICH  A  FELLOW  HAD 

JUST  SHOT  AT 


Inhuman  man !  curse  on  thy  barb'rous  art, 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye ; 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh. 

Nor  never  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 


ji 


Go  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field. 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains ! 
No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 

To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  jrield. 

Ill 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest. 
No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed  ! 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head. 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 


€88    TO   THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON 

IV 

Oft  as  by  winding  Nith  I,  nrasing,  wmit 
The  sober  eve^  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn^ 
I  '11  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn. 

And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hapless 
fate. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON 

ON  CROWNING  HIS  BUST  AT  EBNAM,  ROXBUBGHSHIRE, 
WITH  A  WKEATH  OP  BAYS 


While  virgin  Spring  by  Eden's  flood 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green. 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood. 
Or  tunes  EoUan  strains  between : 

II 

Willie  Summer,  with  a  matron  grace, 
Retreats  to  Drybuigh's  cooling  shade. 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progreu  of  the  spikey  blade : 

HI 

While  Autumn,  bene&ctor  kind. 
By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  head. 

And  sees,  with  self-«pproving  mind, 
Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed  : 


^ 
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IV 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar. 
Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows  : 

V 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year ! 

Shall   bloom  that   wreath    thou  well    has 
won; 
W^hilc  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear, 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


ON    THE    LATE    CAPTAIN    GROSES 

PEREGRINATIONS    THRO' 

SCOTLAND 

COLLECnXG  THE  ANTiaUITIES  OF  THAT  KINGDOM 

I 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnie  Groat's, 
If  there 's  a  hole  in  a*  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it :  look  to 

A  chield  's  amang  you  takin  notes,  feiiov 

And  faith  he  '11  prent  it  : 

VOL.  I.  T 


90  ON  THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  GIOBrS 


If  in  Tour  buuiMb  ye  chance  to  fight 
Upon  m  fine^  &t,  fbdgel  wight, 
O*  statnre  short  hot  genins  bright, 

Thst  's  he,  mark  weel : 

And  wow  !  he  h£ "  an  anco  sleight 

(T  cauk  and  keeL 


in 

TH^^  Bt  some  anki,  hoalet-hamited  biggin. 

Or  kirk  deserted  faj  its  riggin. 
It 's  ten  to  ane  je  11  find  him  snog  in 

Some  ekiritch  part, 
Wi'  deils,  ther  saj.  Lord  safe 's !  coUeagnin 

At  some  black  art. 


nk  ghazst  that  ***""*«^  anU  hjL  or  chamer. 

^^  gip7~^*og  that  deal  in  giamoor. 

And  TOO,  deep-read  in  helTs  black  grammar. 

Warlocks  and  witches : 
Ye  H  quake  at  his  coajdixng  hammer. 

Ye  midnight  bitches  1 


It 's  tanld  he  was  a  todgcr  fared. 
And  ane  wad  rather  fii'n  than  ded ; 


PEREGBIllAnaNS  THRO'  SCX>TLAm>    1«1 

But  now  he 's  quat  the  spurtle-blade 

And  dog-skin  wallet, 

And  taen  the — ^Antiquarian  trade^ 

I  think  they  call  it. 


quitted ; 
pot-stick 
(b  sword) 


▼I 

He  has  a  fouth  o'  auld  nick-nackets : 
Rusty  aim  caps  and  jinglin  jackets 
Wad  haud  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets 

A  towmont  guid ; 
And  parritch-pats  and  auld  saut-backets 

Before  the  Flood. 


abandance 

iron 

ihoenailt 

twelveinonth 
pomd|^ 

•dt*bozet 


vn 

Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder ; 
Auld  Tubalcain's  fire-shool  and  fender ; 
That  which  distinguished  the  gender 

O'  Balaam's  ass ; 
A  broomstick  o'  the  witch  of  Endor, 

Wecl  shod  wi'  brass. 


VIII 

Forbye,  he  11  shape  you  aflT  fu'  gleg 
The  cut  of  Adam's  philibeg ; 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

He  'U  prove  you  fully, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg. 

Or  lang^uul  gullie. 


Besides; 
smartly 

kilt 

slit;  throat 

Jacques  de 
Li^(=a 
clasp  knife) 
[Notes] 


29S      TO    MISS    CRUICKSHANK 

IX 

But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee — 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he — 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Guid  fellows  wi'  him ; 
And  port;  O  port !  shine  thou  a  wee. 

And  then  je  '11  see  him ! 

X 

Now,  by  the  Pow'rs  o'  verse  and  prose ! 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chield,  O  Grose ! — 
Whae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose. 

They  sair  misca'  thee ; 
I  'd  take  the  rascal  by  the  nose, 
iMfiOl  Wad  say, '  Shame  fa'  thee.' 

TO    MISS    CRUICKSHANK 

A    VERY   YOUNG    LADY 

Written  on  the  Blank  Leaf  of  a  Book,  presented 
to  her  hy  ike  Author 

Beauteous  Rosebud,  young  and  gay. 
Blooming  on  thy  early  May, 
Never  may'st  thou,  lovely  flower. 
Chilly  shrink  in  sleety  shower  ! 
Never  Boreas'  hoaiy  path. 
Never  Bums'  pois'nous  breath, 
Never  baleful  stellar  lights. 
Taint  thee  with  mitimely  blights ! 
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Never,  never  reptile  thief 

Riot  on  thy  virgin  leaf ! 

Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view 

Thy  bosom  blushing  still  with  dew  ! 

May'st  thou  long,  sweet  crimson  gem. 
Richly  deck  thy  native  stem ; 
Till  some  ev'iiing,  sober,  calm. 
Dropping  dews  and  breathing  balm, 
While  all  around  the  woodland  rings. 
And  ev  ry  bird  thy  requiem  sings, 
Thou,  amid  the  dirgeful  sound, 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round. 
And  resign  to  parent  Earth 
The  loveliest  form  she  e'er  gave  birth. 


SONG:    ANNA    THY    CHARMS 

I 

Anna  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire. 
And  waste  my  soul  with  care ; 

But  ah  !  how  bootless  to  admire 
When  fated  to  despair  I 

n 

Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  Fair, 
To  hope  may  be  forgiven : 

For  sure  'twere  impious  to  despair 
So  much  in  sight  of  Heaven. 


294  SAD    THY    TALE 


ON  READING  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  THE 
DEATH    OF    JOHN    M*LEOD,  ESQ. 

BROTHE&  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  A  PARTICULAR 
FRIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR'^S 


Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page. 

And  rueful  thy  alarms  : 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  love 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

II 

Sweetly  deckt  with  pearly  dew 
The  morning  rose  may  blow ; 

But  cold  successive  noontide  blasts 
May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Ill 

Fair  on  Isabella's  mom 
The  sun  propitious  smil'd ; 

But,  long  ere  noon,  succeeding  clouds 
Succeeding  hopes  beguil'd. 

IV 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom-chords 
That  Nature  finest  strung : 

So  Isabella's  heart  was  form'd. 
And  8o  tbat  hmH  imm  wnmg. 


HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  BRUAR  WATER    Stf5 


Dread  Omnipotence  alone 

Can  heal  the  wound  he  gave — 

Can  point  the  brimful,  grief-worn  eyes 
To  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 

VI 

Virtue's  blossoms  there  shall  blow. 
And  fear  no  withering  blast ; 

There  Isabella's  spotless  worth 
Shall  happy  be  at  last. 


THE    HUMBLE    PETITION    OF 
BEUAE    WATER 

TO  THE  KOBLE  DUKE   OF  ATHOLE 


My  lord,  I  know,  your  noble  ear 

Woe  ne'er  assails  in  vain; 
Embolden' d  thus,  I  beg  you'll  hear 

Your  humble  slave  complain. 
How  saucy  Phoebus'  scorching  beams. 

In  flaming  summer-pride, 
l>ry-witheringy  waste  my  foamy  streams. 

And  drink  my  crystal  tide. 
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II 


■uring  The  lightly-jumping,  glowrin  tronts. 

That  thro'  my  waters  pUy, 
If,  in  their  random,  wanton  spouts. 

They  near  the  margin  stray  ; 
If,  hapless  chance  !  they  linger  lang, 

I  'm  scorching  up  so  shallow. 
They  're  left  the  whitening  stanes  aroang 

In  gasping  death  to  wallow. 

Ill 

j![;liy4iTit  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^  ^^'  spite  and  teen, 

As  Poet  Bums  came  by. 
That,  to  a  Bard,  I  should  be  seen 

Wi*  half  my  channel  dry ; 
A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 
offn^d  Ev'n  as  I  was,  he  shor'd  me ; 

But  had  I  in  my  glory  been, 
woold  have  He,  kneeling,  wad  ador'd  me. 

IV 

•htlvy  Here,  foaming  down  the  skelvy  rocks. 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin ; 
There  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes, 
fi»n  Wild-roaring  o'er  a  linn : 

Enjoying  large  each  spring  and  well, 

As  Nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  altho'  I  say 't  mysel, 
going  Worth  gaun  a  mile  to  see. 
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Would,  then^  my  noble  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes^ 
He  '11  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'ring  trees 

And  bonie  spreading  bushes. 
Delighted  doubly  then,  my  lord. 

You  '11  wander  on  my  banks. 
And  listen  monie  a  grateful  bird 

Return  you  tuneful  thanks. 


VI 


The  sober  laverock,  warbling  wild,  lark 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire ; 
The  gowdspink.  Music's  gayest  child,  goldfinch 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir ; 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear,       Hnnet 

The  mavis  mild  and  mellow. 
The  robin,  pensive  Autumn  cheer 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 

VII 

This,  too,  a  covert  shall  ensure 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm ; 
And  coward  maukin  sleep  secure,  hare 

Low  in  her  grassy  form  : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat 

To  weave  his  crown  of  flow'rs ; 
Or  find  a  shelt'hng,  safe  retreat 

From  prone-descending  show'rs. 
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VIII 

And  here,  by  sweet,  endearing  stealth. 

Shall  meet  the  loving  pair. 
Despising  worlds  with  all  their  wealth. 

As  empty  idle  care : 
The  flow'rs  shall  vie,  in  all  their  charms. 

The  hour  of  heav'n  to  grace ; 
bircbet  And  birks  extend  their  fiDagrant  arms 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 

Here  haply  too,  at  vernal  dawn. 

Some  musing  Bard  may  stray. 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn 

And  misty  mountain  grey ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam, 

Mild-chequering  thro'  the  trees. 
Rave  to  my  darkly  dashing  stream, 

Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breese. 


Let  lofty  firs  and  ashes  cool 

My  lowly  banks  o'erspread. 
And  view,  deep-bending  in  the  pool. 

Their  shadows'  wat'ry  bed  : 
Let  fragrant  birks,  in  woodbines  dres 

My  craggy  diffii  adorn. 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 

The  clooe  emhow'riiig  ftfaam  1 
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zi 

So  tnay^  old  Scotia's  darling  hope^ 

Your  little  angel  band 
Springy  like  their  fathers,  up  to  prop 

Their  honour'd  native  land ! 
So  may,  thro'  Albion's  farthest  ken^ 

To  social-flowing  glasses. 
The  grace  be :  '  Athole's  honest  men 

And  Athole's  bonie  lasses ! ' 


ON    SCARING    SOME    WATER-FOWL 

IN    LOCH   TURIT 

A    WILD    SCENE    AMONG    THE    HILLS    OF 

OUGHTEETYRE 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake. 
For  me  your  wat'ry  haunt  forsake  ? 
Tell  me,  fellow  creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 
Why  disturb  your  social  joys, 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  ? — 
Common  fnend  to  you  and  me, 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  wave, 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave ; 
Or,  beneath  the  sheltering  rock. 
Bide  the  surging  biUow's  ahook. 
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Conscioiis,  blMhing  for  oar  net, 
Soooy  loo  tooob  jow  £mn  I  tiaoe. 
Man,  your  proud,  murping  foe. 
Would  be  lord  of  aU  below: 
Plumes  himself  in  freedom's  pride^ 
Tyrant  stem  to  all  beside. 

The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow 
Marking  you  his  prey  below, 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells. 
Strong  necessity  compels : 
But  Man,  to  whom  alone  is  giv'n 
A  ray  direct  finom  pit3ring  Heav'n, 
Glories  in  his  heart  humane — 
And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain  ! 

In  these  savage,  liquid  plains. 
Only  known  to  wand'rinj  swains, 
Where  the  mossy  riv'Iet  strays 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways. 
All  on  Nature  you  depend. 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  Man's  superior  might 
Dare  invade  your  native  right. 
On  the  klty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  powers  you  seom ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  dangiiig  wings, 
Other  lakes,  and  other  apringis ; 
And  tiie  Ibe  you  rmnof  bfave, 
Seom  at  leMt  to  be  kia  slave. 
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VERSES  WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL 

OVER  THE  CHIMNEY-PIECE,  IN  THE  PARLOUR  OF 
THE  INN  AT  KENMORE,  TAYMOUTH 

Admiring  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace. 

These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  I  trace ; 

O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful  steep^ 

Th'  abodes  of  covey' d  grouse  and  timid  sheep, 

My  savage  journey,  curious,  I  pursue, 

Till  &m'd  Breadalbane  opens  to  my  view. 

The  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides : 

The  woods,  wild-scatter'd,  clothe  their  ample  sides ; 

Th'  outstretching  lake,  imbosomed  'mong  the  hills. 

The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills : 

The  Tay  meand'ring  sweet  in  infant  pride. 

The  palace  rising  on  his  verdant  side. 

The  lawns  wood-fring'd  in  Nature's  native  taste. 

The  hillocks  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste, 

The  arches  striding  o'er  the  new-bom  stream, 

The  village  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam — 


Poetic  ardors  in  my  bosom  swell. 

Lone  wand'ring  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell ; 

The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods, 

Th'  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods 
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Here  Poesj  might  wmke  her  hemT'n-Uii^t  Ijre. 
And  look  through  Nature  with  creatiTe  6re ; 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  oC  Fate  half  rtconcil'^ 
Misfortmie's  lighten'd  steps  might  wander  wild ; 
And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonelj  boonds. 
Find  bahn  to  soothe  her  bitter  rankling  wounds ; 
Here  heart-struck  Grief  might  hearnward  stretch 

her  scan. 
And  injur'd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man. 


LINES  ON  THE  FALL  OF  FYERS 
NEAK  LOCH   NESS 

WMiraX  WITH  A  IKKCn.  ox  THB  aroT 

Among  the  heathj  hills  and  ragged  woods 

The  roaring  Fjers  pours  his  mossjr  floods  ; 

TiU  full  he  dashes  on  the  roekj  mounds, 

Where,  thro'  a  shapele»  breach,  his  stream  resounds. 

As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow. 

As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below. 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends. 

And  viewless  Echo's  ear,  astonish'd,  rends. 

Dim-seen  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  show'rs. 

The  hoarj  cairem,  wide-surrounding,  lours : 

Still  thro'  the  gap  the  struggling  lirer  toils. 

And  still,  beknr,  the  horrid  caldron 


SWEET    FLOW'RET  fflS 

ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS 

CHILD 

BOKK  IN  FECHLIAR  CISCtJMSTANCES  OF 
FAMILY  DISTRESS 


Sweet  flow'ret,  pledge  o'  meikle  love^  much 

And  ward  o'  monie  a  prayer. 
What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na  move, 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair  ! 


II 


November  hirples  o'er  the  lea,  hobbles 

Chill,  on  thy  lovely  form ; 
And  gane,  alas !  the  shelt'ring  tree. 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm 


III 


May  He  who  gives  the  rain  to  pour. 
And  wings  the  blast  to  blaw. 

Protect  thee  frae  the  driving  show'r. 
The  bitter  frost  and  snaw ! 


IV 


May  He,  the  friend  of  Woe  and  Want, 
Who  heals  life's  various  stounds,  shocks 

Protect  and  guard  the  mother  plant, 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds  ! 
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Boi  late  she  flourish'd,  rooted  fiat. 
Fair  en  the  smnmer  mom. 

Now  feebly  bends  she  in  the  blast, 
Unshelter'd  and  forlom. 


VI 


Blest  be  thy  bloom^  thou  lorely  gem, 
Unscatii'd  by  mfBan  hand ! 

And  from  thee  many  a  parent  stem 
Arise  to  deck  our  land  ! 


THE    WHISTLE 

A  Ballad 


I  siNo  of  a  Whistle,  a  Whistle  of  worth, 
I  sing  of  a  Whistle,  the  pride  of  the  North, 
Was  brought  to  the  court  of  our  good  Scottish  King, 
And  long  with  this  Whistle  all  Scotland  shall  ring. 


II 


Old  Loda,  still  rueing  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  God  of  the  Bottle  sends  down  from  his  hall : 
'  This  Whistle 's  your  challenge,  to  Scotland  get  o'er. 
And  drink  them  to  Hell,  Sir!  or  ne'er  see  me  merer 
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III 

Old  poets  have  sung,  and  old  chronicles  tell. 
What  champions  ventur'd^  what  champions  fell : 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  still. 
And  blew  on  the  Whistle  their  requiem  shrill. 

IV 

Till  Robert,  the  lord  of  the  Cairn  and  the  Scaur^ 
Unmatch'd  at  the  bottle,  unconquer'd  in  war. 
He  drank  his  poor  god-ship  as  deep  as  the  sea ; 
No  tide  of  the  Baltic  e'er  drunker  than  he. 


Thus  Robert,  victorious,  the  trophy  has  gain'd ; 
Which  now  in  his  house  has  for  ages  remained ; 
Till  three  noble  chieftains,  and  all  of  his  blood. 
The  jovial  contest  again  have  renew'd. 

VI 

Three  joyous  good  fellows,  with  hearta  clear  of  flaw; 
Craigdarroch,  so  famous  for  wit,  worth,  and  law ; 
And  trusty  Glenriddel,  so  skilled  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep-read  in  old  wines. 

VII 

Craigdarroch  began,  with  a  tongue  smooth  as  oil. 
Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  else  he  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  clan. 
And  once  more,  in  claret,  try  which  was  the  man. 
VOL.  I.  u 
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VIII 


'  By  the  gods  of  the  ancients ! '  Glenriddel  replies, 
'  Before  I  surrender  so  glorious  a  prise, 
I  '11  conjure  the  ghost  of  the  great  Rorie  More, 
And  bumper  his  horn  with  him  twenty  times  o'er.' 


IX 

Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  would  pretend, 
But   he  ne'er  tum'd   his  back  on  his  foe,  or  his 

friend ; 
Said : — '  Toss  down  the  ^\^listle,  the  prize  of  the 

field,' 
And,  knee-deep  in  claret,  he  'd  die  ere  he  'd  jrield. 


To  the  board  of  Glenriddel  our  heroes  repair. 

So  noted  for  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care ; 

But  for  wine  and  for  welcome  not  more  known  to 

fame 
Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste,  of  a  sweet  lovely 

dame. 


XI 


A  Bard  was  selected  to  witness  the  fray. 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day ; 
A  Baid  who  detested  all  sadness  and  spleen. 
And  wish'd  that  Parnassus  a  vineyard  had  been. 
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XII 

The  diimer  being  over,  the  claret  they  ply. 
And  ev'ry  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy ; 
In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kindred  so  set. 
And,  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  more  they  were 
wet. 

XIII 

Gay  Pleasure  ran  riot  as  bumpers  ran  o'er; 
Bright  Phoebus  ne'er  witness'd  so  joyous  a  core,         company 
And  vow'd  that  to  leave  them  he  was  quite  forlorn. 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  he  'd  see  them  next  morn. 

XIV 

Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the  night. 
When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight, 
Tum'd  o'er  in  one  bumper  a  bottle  of  red. 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor  did. 

XV 

Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage. 
No  longer  the  warfare  ungodly  would  wage : 
A  high  Ruling  Elder  to  wallow  in  wine ! 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

XVI 

The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end ; 
But  who  can  with  Fate  and  quart  bumpers  contend  ? 
Though  Fate  said,  a  hero  should  perish  in  light ; 
So  uprose  bright  Phcebus — and  down  fell  the  knight. 
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xm 

Next  uprose  our  Baid,  like  a  prophet  in  drink : — 
'  Cv^gdarrofh,  thtm  'It  soar  when  creation  shall  sink ! 
Bat  if  thon  would  flourish  innnortal  in  rhyme. 
Come— one  bottle  more — and  have  at  the  snblime ! 

XVTII 

'Thy  line,  that  have  struggled  for  freedom  with 

Bruce, 
Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce : 
So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bay ; 
The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  God  of  Day!' 


NOTES 


BIBIJOGRAPHICAL 

For  some  time  before  1786  Bums  had  cherished  a  desire 
for  '  guid  black  prent ' ;  and  its  fulfilment  was  hastened 
in  the  end  by  the  thought  of  his  removal  to  Jamaica. 
'  Before  leaving  my  native  country/  he  says^  '  I  resolved 
to  publish  my  poems.'  Sent  to  press  on  the  Srd  Aprils 
his  Prospectus  ran  thus  : — 

April  14ih  1786. 

PBOPOSAI^  FOR  PUBLI8HIN0   BY  SUBSCRIPTION 

SCOTTISH    POEMS    BY  ROBERT   BURNS 

The  work  to  be  elegantly  printed  in  one  volume 
octavo.  Price  stitched  Three  Shillings.  As  the  author  hag 
not  the  most  distant  mercenary  view  in  publishing^  as 
soon  as  so  many  subscribers  appear  as  will  defray  the 
necessary  expense^  the  work  will  be  sent  to  the  press. 

*  Set  out  the  brunt  side  of  your  shin, 
For  pride  in  poets  is  nae  sin ; 
Glory 's  the  prize  for  which  they  rin. 

And  Fame 's  their  joe ; 
And  wha  blaws  best  his  horn  shall  win — 

And  wherefore  no  ? ' 

Allah  Baioult. 

We  under-subscribers  engage  to  take  the  above- 
mentioned  work  on  the  conditions  specified. 

When  three  hundred  subscriptions  were  received^  the 
book  was  sent  to  press^  and  an  edition  of  six  hundred 
oopiea  was  printed  off.    It  appeared  on  the  dlst  July  with 

Sll 
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the  title :  '  Poem*  ehi^y  in  the  Scottish  Dialect  by  Robert 
Buma  Kilmarnock  :  Printed  by  John  Wilson,  1786 ' ; 
and  with  this  device  on  the  title-page  : — 

*  The  simple  B«rd,  unbroke  by  rules  of  Art, 
He  pours  the  wild  eflTusions  of  the  heart ; 
And  if  inspired,  't'a  Nature's  powers  inspire, 
Hers  all  the  melting  thrill,  and  hers  the  kindling  fire.' 

Ajroimcous. 

It  was  a  handsome  octavo,  the  pr*per  9  inches  by  6^, 
printed  in  large  and  exceptionally  good  type^  on  fair 
paper  with  ample  mai^gins,  and — except  for  a  few  copies 
in  paper  covers — bound  according  to  the  prevailing 
£uhion  in  blue  boards^  with  a  white  back  and  a  decent 
label.  On  SOth  July^  the  eve  of  publication.  Bums 
wrote  thus  to  Richmond :  '  My  hour  is  now  come,'  and 
'you  and  I  shall  never  meet  in  Britain  more.'  By  the 
end  of  August  nearly  the  whole  impression  was  subscribed, 
and  Bums^  *after  deducting  all  expenses,'  pocketed, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  ^  nearly  twenty  pounds ' : 
a  much  smaller  sum  than  is  shown  in  the  account  between 
him  and  Wilson.  ^  The  money,'  he  sa3r8,  '  came  in 
•easonably,  as  I  was  about  to  indent  mjrself  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  my  freight.  As  soon  as  I  was  master 
of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  wafting  me  to  the  torrid 
sone,  I  bespoke  a  passage  in  the  very  first  ship  that 
was  to  sail — 

*  For  hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.' 

Divers  circumstances  combined  to  delay  his  departure^ 
and  although  on  the  14th  August  he  booked  to  sail  on 
the  1st  September,  September  passed  and  he  was  still 
in  Scotland.  On  the  9Ui  October^  after  settling  accounts 
with  Wilson,  he  offered  him  a  second  edition :  '  on 
the  hazard  of  being  paid  out  of  the  first  and  readiest.' 
Wilson  declined^  and  the  disappointment  more  strongly 
oonfirmed  his  determination  to  leave  the  country.  He 
would  inevitably  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not  chanced  to 
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see  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawrie 
of  Newmilns,  expressing  a  strong  opinion  in  fiivour  of  a 
second  edition^  and  affirming  that  the  book  might 
'obtain  a  more  universal  circulation  than  anything  of  the 
kind '  within  the  writer's  memory.  At  this  time  he  had 
taken  '  the  last  farewell '  of  his  friends ;  his  '  chest  was 
on  the  road  to  Greenock ' ;  he  had  devised  a  song^  The 
Qlaomy  Night  U  Gathering  Fast,  as  the  'last  effort'  of 
his  *  Muse  in  Caledonia.'  But  the  letter  upset  all  his 
schemes^  and  determined  him  to  get  his  verse  reissued 
by  an  Edinburgh  publisher ;  so  he '  posted '  to  the  capital^ 
'without  a  single  acquaintance  in  town/  or  'a  single 
letter  of  recommendation '  in  his  pocket  Through  itie 
Earl  of  Glencaim  he  was  introduced  to  Creech :  with 
the  result  that  a  new  Edition  (the  First  Edinburgh)  was 
ready  for  delivery  on  the  18th  April. 

Three  thousand  copies  were  printed^  for  over  fifteen 
hundred  subscribers:  the  book  being  entitled  'Poems 
ehi^y  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  Robert  Bums.  Edin- 
burgh. Printed  for  the  Author  and  Sold  by  William 
Creech.  1787/  Many  important  pieces — some  written 
while  the  volume  was  going  through  the  press — were 
added ;  but  not  even  in  the  Dedication  to  the  Caledonian 
Hunt  was  there  so  much  as  a  hint  that  this  was  a 
Second  Edition.  Moreover,  two  separate — or  in  great 
part  separate — impressions  were  issued  simultaneously, 
under  the  same  title.  They  are  known,  respectively,  as  the 
'  Skinking '  and  the  '  Stinking '  Editions,  from  the  ortho- 
graphy of  a  certain  word  in  the  verses  To  a  Haggis,  and 
they  diffier  in  many  points  of  spelling  and  punctuation. 
Some  hold  the  '  Stinking '  impression  to  be  the  earlier : 
that  errors  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  printing,  or 
that  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  type,  so  that  a  great 
part  was  reset;  and  a  few  are  of  opinion  that  the 
'Stinking'  Edition  was  a  surreptitious  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Barclay  Murdoch,  who  supplies  a  tabu- 
lation—  almost   exhaustive— of   the    variations  in   the 
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two  editiong,  in  The  Bums  Chronicle  for  1896^  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  second  impression '  became 
necessary '  to  supply  the '  great  excess '  in  the  demand 
over  the  'original  estimate.'  This  conclusion  we  can 
substantiate  on  the  authority  of  Bums  himself.  'I 
have^'  he  writes  in  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mim. 
Dunlop— 22nd  March  1787, — among  the  Lochryan  mm,, 
'both  a  second  and  a  third  edition  going  on,  as  the 
second  began  with  too  small  a  number  of  copies.  The 
whole  I  have  printed  is  three  thousand/  In  view  of 
this  statement^  and  since^  too^  the  '  Skinking '  Edition 
corresponds  the  more  closely  to  that  of  1786^  we  must 
conclude  that  the  '  Stinking '  was  the  last  printed  There 
is  evidence  that  the  sheets  had  undergone  deliberate 
alteration — probably  by  Bums ;  but  another  set  of  varia- 
tions is  clearly  traceable  to  the  printer^  and  was  due  either 
to  hurry  or  to  incompetence^  so  that^  notwithstanding 
several  important  amendments  and  corrections^  this  im- 
pression is  on  the  whole  the  less  correct.  The  sheets 
were  used  for  a  supplementary  issue^  printed — with  some 
additional  errors — in  London^  and  published  under  the 
title : — '  Poems  chu>fly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect  By  Robert 
Bums.  The  Third  Edition.  London :  Printed  for  A. 
Strahan:  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand:  and  W.  Creech^ 
Edinburgh.     1787.' 

In  Chambers's  bibliography  mention  is  made  of  an 
edition  published  by  Creech  at  Edinburgh  in  [July]  1790  ; 
and  Scott  Douglas  states — perhaps  on  the  sole  authority 
of  Chambers — that  Creech  issued  a  reprint  of  the  one- 
volume  Edinburgh  Edition  in  July  1790.  This  theory 
is  held  to  be  substantiated  by  Bums  in  a  letter  to  Peter 
Hill  in  1791 : — '  By  the  way  I  have  taken  a  damned 
vengeance  of  Creech.  He  wrote  me  a  fine  letter  telling 
me  that  he  was  going  to  put  out  a  new  edition^  and  as 
he  had  a  brother's  care  of  my  hme,  he  wished  to  add 
every  new  thing  I  had  written  since^  and  I  should  be 
amply  rewarded  with — a  copy  or  two  to  present  to  my 
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friends.  He  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  to 
eorrect ;  but  I  have^  as  yet,  taken  no  notice  of  it,  and  I 
bear  he  has  published  without  me.'  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  copy  with  the  imprint  'Edinburgh 
1790 '  survives :  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that, 
if  Creech  did  issue  a  reprint  in  July  1790,  he  issued  it 
with  the  old  date '1787.' 

In  the  April  of  1792  Creech  proposed  another  issoe^ 
and  Bums  replied  with  an  offer  of  fifty  new  pages,  and 
the  retrenchment  and  correction  of  some  old  pieces. 
Reminding  his  publisher  that  these  fifty  pages  were  as 
much  his  own  'as  the  thumbHskull  I  have  just  now  drawn 
on  my  finger,  which  I  unfortunately  gashed  in  mending 
my  pen,'  he  practically  agreed  to  Creech's  former  terms : 
craving  as  his  sole  recompence  a  few  books  which  he  very 
much  wanted,  '  with  as  many  copies  of  this  new  edition  of 
my  own  worics  as  friendship  or  gratitude  shall  prompt  me 
to  present.'  Creech  was  not  the  man  to  boggle  at  a 
bargain  of  the  kind,  and  the  new  edition,  printed  from  a 
corrected  copy  of  the '  Skinking'  impression,  appeared  in 
the  February  of  1793,  under  the  title  : — '  Poems  chief  y  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  Robert  Bums  in  two  volumes. 
The  Second  Edition  Considerably  Enlarged.  Edinburgh  : 
Printed  for  T.  Cadell,  London,  and  William  Creech, 
Edinburgh.  1793.'  The  volumes,  with  nearly  the  same 
page  and  the  same  type,  but  with  many  changes  in 
spelling,  and  some  new  readings  of  lines  and  stanzas, 
were  reprinted  early  in  1794,  with — excepting  for  the 
substitution  of  'a  New  Edition '  for  '  the  Second  Edition ' 
— an  exactly  similar  title. 

No  other  Scots  reprint  appeared  in  Bums's  lifetime, 
though  in  Ireland  and  America  there  were  several.'  Thus^ 
the  sole  editions  issued  under  his  superintendence  were 
the  Kilmarnock,  1786 ;  the  First  Edinburgh,  of  which 
there  are  practically  two  editions — the  '  Skinking/  1787 
(1),  and  the  '  Stinking,'  1787  (2) ;  the  Second  Edinburgh, 
described  as  'The    Second  Edition  Considenibly  En- 
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Itfged/  I7d3 ;  and  the  Third  Edinburgh— described  as 
'A  New  Edition  Considerably  Enlarged/  1794.  Addi- 
tional poems  were  included  in  the  Editions  of  1787 
and  1793,  but  not  in  that  of  1794.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  1786  Edition  is  the  an,  ei,  and  't  end- 
ings. ^The  participle  present/  says  Bums,  'instead 
of  ing  ends,  in  the  Scotch  Dialect,  in  an  or  tn ;  in  m 
particularly  when  the  verb  is  composed  of  the  participle 
present  and  any  of  the  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  to  be.  The 
past  tense  and  participle  past  are  usually  made  by 
shortening  the  ed  into  '//  Probably  on  Creech's  advice, 
he  abolished  the  older  endings  in  his  Edition  of  1787> 
substituting  tn'  or  ing  for  an  and  it  for  et ;  and  from  that 
time  forth  he  practically  ceased  to  use  them.  It  would 
therefore  be  pedantic  to  restore  them,  even  in  the  case 
of  pieces  published  in  1786,  nor  have  we  cared  to  record 
such  variations  in  our  Notes,  In  both  the  issues  of  1787 
tjrpog^phical  errors  were  corrected,  and  some  new  read* 
ings  introduced  ;  further  emendations  and  improvements 
were  effected  in  the  Edition  of  1793 ;  and  its  text  would 
have  been  much  superior  to  either  1787  (1)  or  1787  (2), 
but  for  a  batch  of  new  errata  done  by  the  printer. 

True,  in  a  letter  to  Cunningham,  10th  September  1792, 
Bums  refers  to  his  absorption  in  '  the  press- work  of  two 
different  publications,'  and  it  has  been  concluded  that 
he  was  busy  with  proofs  of  his  new  Edition,  as  well  as 
proofs  of  songs  for  Johnson's  Museum,  He  was  only 
beginning  his  correspondence  with  Thomson ;  but  from 
internal  evidence  it  is  almost  certain  that,  although  he 
sent  a  corrected  copy  of  the  1787  (1)  to  his  printer,  the 
only  sheets  which  he  revised — if  he  revised  even  these — 
were  filled  with  pieces  published  for  the  first  time. 
Apparently  he  looked  to  Tytler  to  see  his  book  through 
the  press ;  and  Tytler  failed  him.  A  large  number  of  typo- 
graphical errors  was  corrected  in  the  1794  Edition  ;  but, 
on  the  advice  of  Tytler  and  others,  certain  new  readings 
were  introduced,  scarce  any  of  which  can  be  regarded  as 
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improvements^  while  divers  changes  in  spelling  were 
made,  the  most  of  them  tending  still  further  to  weaken, 
or  to  hastardise,  the  old  Scots  tongue. 

As  each  Edition  has  peculiar  merits  and  defects,  it 
has  been  the  Editors'  aim  to  redact  the  best  text  possible 
from  among  the  five,  by  means  of  an  exhaustive  coUation 
— ^the  first  ever  sjrstematically  done.  T3rpographical  errors 
common  to  all  are  corrected,  and  an  endeavour  has  been 
made,  in  so  £ur  as  seemed  expedient,  to  harmonise  the 
spelling.  To  indicate  every  minute  variation  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  advisable— out  of  respect 
both  to  the  reader  and  to  Bums — to  set  down  all  the 
more  important.  The  reading  adopted  occurs,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  in  that  Edition,  or  those  Editions,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Note. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  volume  collation  with  icss. 
is  not  of  primary  importance,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  other 
three.  All  the  same,  it  supplies  a  number  of  interesting 
and  useful  data  on  the  poet's  mastery  of  his  art ;  while  it 
has  shown  that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  written 
b  preferable  before  the  printed  reading.  In  our  Notes 
the  Mss.  are  classed,  in  so  fiu*  as  is  possible,  according  to 
chronology,  as  ms.  (A),  ms.  (B),  etc.  The  more  important, 
as  regards  the  present  volume,  are  the  First  Common 
Place  Book,  printed  in  1872,  and,  more  correctly,  in 
Scott  Douglas's  edition ;  h  Supplement  thereto— embracing 
some  fifteen  of  the  more  important  pieces  (1786),  pur- 
chased in  1888  by  the  Committee  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Monument,  and  edited,  with  other  mss.  in  the  Monu- 
ment, by  Mr.  David  Sneddon ;  the  printer's  copy  of  several 
poems  in  the  1786  Edition,  in  possession  of  the  Irvine 
Bums  Club,  to  which  body  we  are  further  indebted  for 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  The  Address  to  theDeii; 
the  verses  included  in  Bums's  PritxUe  Journal,  begun 
in  Edinburgh  0th  April  1787,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  who,  notwithstanding  that 
ns  contents  were  published,  substantially,  in  Maomillan's 
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THE  Line  2.  *  That  bean  the  name  0'  anld  King  Coil,'  Ml. 
TWA  (BK  1786,  1787  (I),  1793,  uid  1794:— The  *  anld  King  Coil,' 
DOO8  from  whom  Kyle,  the  middle  district  of  Ayrshire,  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name,  is  pure  mjrth,  though  the  castle  is  of 
nnknown  antiquity.  The  district  itself  is  divided  by  the 
river  Ayr  into  Khig's  Kyle  and  Stewart  Kyle.  S5.  *Wha 
for  hb  friend  and  comrade  had  him,'  1787  (2)  and  1793. 
27.  *  After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang ' : — '  Cuchallin*s  dog  in 
Ossian's  Fingal'  (R.  B. ).  29.  '  He  was  a  gash  nn*/aii A/mi tykt,* 
1793  and  1794.  4a  'Whyles  mice  aff*  mcdewrorks  they 
howket,'  MS.  (A),  ^and  mode-wurks*  lis.  (B)  and  1786; 
*  amdy  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793.  I^  the  1794  Edition  lines 
43-44  read  thus : — 

'  Until  wf  dafin  weary  grovm 
Ufom  a  knowe  they  sat  thtm  dawtC 

43.  '  Till  tired  at  last  atC  doucer  grown,^  tentative  alteration. 

44.  *  They  set  them  down  upon  their  arse,'  MS.  (A),  lis.  (B), 
and  1786.  45.  *  ^m/ there  began  a  lang  digression,'  1793  <uad 
I794-  52-  '  His  coals,  his  kaen  an'  a*  his  stents,'  MS.  (A) ; '  katu^* 
MS.  (B)  and  1786.  (^  'With  sauce,  ragouts,  and  suck  like 
trashtrie,'  1793 ;  *  fl«J^'  1794-  65.  *  Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blastit 
wonner ' : — Hugh  Andrew,  whipper-in  to  Colonel  Montgomery 
of  Coilsfield.  71.  *Trowth  Cesar  whiles  their  faslCd  enengh,' 
MS.  (A);  ^thHr'  1786,  1787  (i),  and  1787(2);  *MMr^,'  1786, 
1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794,  but  both  MSS.  have  ^emmgk,^ 
74.  *  Bairin  a  quarry  an'  sic  like,'  MS.  (A) ;  *  Bairam^*  M&  (B) 
and  1786.  83.  '  But  how  it  comes  I  never  kent  yet,'  MSS.  (A 
and  B),  and  17S6,  96-IOO.  '  How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's 
snash,'  etc. : — '  My  father's  generous  master  died  ;  the  fimn 
proved  a  ruinous  bargain ;  and  to  clench  the  curse,  we  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  sat  for  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of 
one  in  my  Talc  of  Two  Dogi  (Burns  in  AutoHographical Litter\, 
97.  '  Hell  stamp  an  threaten  curse  and  swear,'  1793.  ^^0.  *  An' 
hear  it  a'  an'  fear  and  tremble,'  1793.  xP3-X0tk  The  coloo 
might  follow  either '  think '  or  '  brink ' :  the  fonrer  is  preferable. 
293. '  There  no  sae  wretched 's  ane  wad  think,'  MS.  (A) ; '  They  're 
iw,'  MS.  (B),  1786,  1787  (I),  and  1787  (2).  X07.  'Then 
chance  and  fortune  are  sae  guided,'  1786,  1787  (i),  1787 
(2),  and  1793.      X08.   Thc^r  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided,'  1787 
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(2).  1x5.  'An*  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy': 
chopin  (qnart)  of  ale  cost  but  twdve  penoe  Soots = a  pemiir 
sterling.  xZ9-X2a  'They'll  talk  o'  patronage  an'  priests,' 
etc,  omitted  in  MS.  (A).  ZZ9.  '  They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and 
priests,'  1793  and  1794.  Z2a  'Wi'  kindling  fury  in  their 
breasts,'  1793  ^^^  i794-    ^^  ^s*  (^)  UZ-Z22  read  thus:— 

'  FtrUU  what  new  taiatioo  's  comin, 
An'  wonder  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on.' 

zaa.  <^iu/ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on, '  1793.  I^S  '  When  rurml 
life  in  every  station,'  MS.  (A);  '  0','  1793  and  1794.  z^o.  *  They 
bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds^  1794.  Z33.  '  The  luntin  pipt, 
the  mishin  mill/  MS.  (A),  zjd.  '  The  young  mus  ranting 
thro'  the  house,'  1793.  Z43.  'Are  riven  out  baith  root  amd 
branch,'  1793  ^^'^  1794*  M7*  '  ^^  ahlins  thrang  a  parlia- 
mentin,'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794.  Z56.  'To  Hague 
or  Calais  takes  a  waft,'  MS.  (A)  and  1786.  Z57.  '  To  maJu 
a  tour  an*  taJu  a  whirl,'  Ms.  (A) ;  '  takty^  MS.  (6) ;  '  nudU^^ 
Z786 ;  '  rmii '  for  '  tour,'  1793.  z6z.  '  Or  by  Madrid  he  takie 
the  root,'  MS.  (A),  MS.  (B),  1786  and  1787  (i).  zte  '  Toflay 
guittares  an'  fight  wi'  nowt,'  MS.  (A).  In  MS.  (A),  MS.  (B), 
and  1786  Z67-Z68  read  thus  :^ 

'  AfC  purge  the  Htter  ga*s  an*  canhers 
O  curst  Venetian  bores  and  shanhers  * ; 

but  in  MS.  (B)  and  1786  '  chancres '  for  sia^fhers,  z68.  '  Love- 
gifts  of  carnival  signicreu,*  1787  (i)  and  1)^7  (2).  Z73.  'Are 
we  sae  foughten  cmd  harau'd,  1786,  X787  (i),  1787  (2);  'an' 
hatra^d^  1 793.  Z84.  '  Or  shooting'  a  hare  or  moorcock,'  Z787 
(1)1 1787  (2),  1793  and  1794.  zpa  'The  gentles  ye  wad  neer 
envy  them,^  mss.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.  zgo.  'Thro'  winters 
cauld  or  summers  heat,'  MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786 ;  '  TV,' 
1794.  Z96.  '  F<Mr  a'  their  colleges  oM/schoob,'  1787  (i),  1787 
(2)»  1793  and  1794.  aoz.  'A  countra /i/Znv  at  his  pleogh,' 
MS.  (A) ;  '  A  cousUryieXom  at  the  pleugh,'  MS.  (B),  Z786,  Z787 
(I),  1787  (2),  1793  <u^d  1794-  Similarly  'cmmtry^  in  lU^ 
where  ms.  (A)  has  'lassU'  for  'girl.'  aos.  'His  acre's  tilTd 
he's  right  etwugh,'  1794;  'd4me*  deleted  below  ' tOtd^  in 
MS.  (A).    ao6.  '  Wi'  even-down  Want  o'  Wark  tk^  'fv  oust,' 
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THE  Line  2.  '  That  bean  the  name  0*  anM  King  Coil,'  Ml. 
TWA  (BK  1786,  1787  (i)»  1793,  um)  1794:— The  'anklKiiisCoa,' 
Dooa  from  whom  Kyle,  the  middle  district  of  Ayrshire,  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name,  is  pure  myth,  though  the  castle  is  of 
nnknown  antiquity.  The  district  itself  is  divided  by  the 
river  Ayr  into  Khig's  Kyle  and  Stewart  Kyle.  S5.  <Wha 
for  his  friend  ami  comrade  had  him,'  1787  (2)  and  1793. 
27.  '  After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang  * : — '  Cuchollin's  dog  in 
Ossian's  Fift^al'  (R.  B. ).  29.  '  He  was  a  gash  nn'/aii A/mi tykt^* 
1793  and  1794.  4a  'Whyles  mice  aff*  mcdewforks  they 
howket,'  MS.  (A),  *aHd  mode-wurks^*  MS.  (B)  and  1786; 
*  amdy'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793.  I^^  the  1794  Edition  lines 
43-44  read  thus : — 

'  Until  wt  dafin  weary  growm 
Ufom  a  ktunoe  they  sat  them  dawm,* 

43.  '  Till  tired  at  last  an'  doucer  grawn^'  tentative  altermtioo. 

44.  *  They  ut  them  down  upon  their  arse,'  MS.  (A),  MS.  (B), 
and  1786.  45.  '  And  there  began  a  lang  digression,'  1793  <^<^ 
1794-  52.  •  His  coals,  his  kaen  an'  a'  his  stents,*  MS.  (A) ; '  kane^* 
MS.  (B)  and  1786.  (^  'With  sauce,  ragouts,  and  suck  like 
trashtrie,'  1793 ; '  and,*  1794.  65.  *  Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blastit 
wonner ' : — Hugh  Andrew,  whipper-in  to  Colonel  Montgomery 
of  Coilsfield.  71.  ■  Trowth  Cesar  whiles  their  fashed  enengfa,' 
MS.  (A);  ^thHr'  1786,  1787  (i),  and  1787 {2) ;  ^Moug^h,*  1786, 
1787  (i)f  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794,  but  both  MSS.  have  *en4t^h,* 
74.  *  Bairim  a  quarry  an'  sic  like,'  MS.  (A) ;  *  Bairan,*  MS,  (B) 
and  1786.  83.  '  But  how  it  comes  I  never  heni  yet,'  Mss.  (A 
and  B),  and  17S6.  96-ZOa  '  How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's 
snash,'  etc. : — '  My  father's  generous  master  died  ;  the  farm 
proved  a  ruinous  bargain ;  and  to  clench  the  curse,  we  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  sat  for  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of 
one  in  my  Tale  of  Two  Dogi  (Burns  in  Autobiographical  Letter), 
97.  '  Hell  stamp  an  threaten  curse  and  swear,'  1793.  ^^0. '  An' 
hear  it  a'  an'  fear  and  tremble,'  1793.  X03-Z0tk  The  colon 
might  follow  either '  think '  or  '  brink ' :  the  fonrer  is  preferable. 
Zl^  '  Then  no  sae  wretched 's  ane  wad  think,'  MS.  (A) ; '  They  're 
w,'  MS.  (B),  1786,  1787  (I),  and  1787  (2).  X07.  'Then 
chance  attd  fortune  are  sae  guided,'  1786,  1787  (i),  1787 
(2),  and  1793.     Z08.   The^r  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided,'  1787 
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(2).     1x5.   'Aa*  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy':- 
chopin  (quart)  of  ale  cost  but  twdve  penoe  Soots  s  a  penny    TWA 
sterling.     xX9-X2a    'They'll  talk  o'  patronage  an'  priests,'    D008 
etCt  omitted  in  MS.  (A).     1x9.  '  They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and 
priests,'   1793  and   1794.     X2a  'Wi'  kindling  iiiry  m  their 
breasts,'  1793  '^^  1794'    1°  ms.  (A)  121-122  read  Uius:— 

'  Forleli  what  new  taxation 's  eomln, 
An'  wonder  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on.' 

xaa.  Miu/ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on,'  1793.  '^S  '  When  rural 
life  in  every  station,'  M&  (A);  '  0','  1793  and  1794.  i^o. '  They 
bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds^^  1794.  233.  '  The  luntin  pipt, 
the  stdshin  mill,'  MS.  (A).  136.  '  The  young  ones  ranting 
thro'  the  house,'  1793.  143.  'Are  riven  out  baith  root  a$td 
branch,'  1793  <u^<^  I794*  147*  '  Wha  ahlins  thrang  a  parlia- 
mentm,'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794.  256.  'To  Hague 
or  Calais  takes  a  waft,'  ms.  (A)  and  1786.  157.  'To  wudU 
a  tour  an'  iaJu  a  whirl,'  Ms.  (A) ;  '  /o/b,'  ms.  (B)  ;  '  jpmI^,' 
1786 ;  '  rmit '  for  '  tour,'  1793.  z6z.  '  Or  by  Madrid  he  taJut 
the  root,'  MS.  (A),  ms.  (B),  1786  and  1787  (i).  zte  '  loflay 
guittares  an'  fight  wi'  nowt,'  ms.  (A).  In  MS.  (A),  MS.  (B), 
and  1786  167-168  read  thus  :^ 

'  An*  purge  the  Htter  ga*s  an*  cankers 
O  curst  Venetian  hwes  and  shankers ' ; 

but  in  MS.  (B)  and  1786  '  ckaneres '  for  skeufkers,  z68.  '  Love- 
gilts  of  carnival  signicras*  1787  (i)  and  1767  (2).  173.  'Are 
we  sae  foughten  and  harau'd,  1786,  X787  (i),  1787  (a);  'an' 
karaid^^  1793.  184.  '  Or  shooting' a  hare  or  moorcock,'  1787 
(0>  1787  (2),  X793  And  1794.  19a  'The  gentles  ye  wad  neer 
envy  them^^  Mss.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.  xgs.  'Thro'  winters 
cauld  or  summers  heat,'  MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786 ;  '  TV,' 
1794.  X96.  '  F<Mr  a'  their  colleges  oM/schoob,'  1787  (i),  1787 
(3)>  1793  «nd  1794.  aox.  'A  countra /o/Zrar  at  his  pleogh,' 
MS.  (A) ;  '  A  country  ftWow  at  the  pleugh,'  MS.  (6),  1786, 1787 
(i)»  1787  (2),  1793  and  1794-  Similarly  *  country*  in  20% 
where  ms.  (A)  has  '/assie*  for  'girl.'  202.  'His  acre's  tilPd 
he's  right  enough,'  1794;  'done*  deleted  below  'tUTd*  in 
MS.  (A).    ao6.  '  Wi'  even-down  Want  o'  Wark  tk^  're  curst,' 
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wa.{A).  J0B.<TliodeQ-lMetuktheai/Vf*rv«Dei7,'iis.(A). 
TWA    b  MS.  (A)  m-na  wmd  tlm  :— 

*  Ab'  nrcB  tbdr  iporu,  /i^  Balls  an'  raoo. 
.^n'  gattoping  thro  pabbc-plaoea.' 

'  Thcre'i  tone  txceptiam^  man  an'  woman,*  1793  *^  1794- 
137.  'An'eadi  took  ^his  sereral  way/  MS.  (B)  and  178S. 
J(3|l.  '  ReaolTed  to  meet  cMOcr  daj/  MS.  (A). 


SCOTCH  DRINK 

tofne  time  between  the  beginiung'  of  Norember ' 
1785  and  17th  FelNramrj  1786  (letter  of  Burns  to  Rick- 
■umd).     On  SOtli  March  Bums  sent  a  oopj  to  his  friend 
Robert  Muir^  wine-merduuit,  Rilmamodc : — '  Maj  the 

follow  with  a  blessing  for  your  edification.'    The 

metre,  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  essentially 
Scottish  (see  P^efrtory  Note  to  the  Aiidrmt  f  <As  Dmi, 
p.  336),  is  that  of  Fergasson's  CmUtr  Wmier,  of  wkich 
Settek  Dnmk  is  a  kind  of  parody.  In  the  two  openiiig 
lines:— 

'  Let  other  PoeU  rake  a  frioM 
'Boot  Tinea,  an'  wines,  and  dradDea  Baeehua* : — 

Bums  professes  to  homologate  his  predecessor's  sentiments 
in  regard  to 

"Dm  faddlia  Bardiea  [wbo]  aow-a-dajB 
Ri»  mankin-mad  in  Baeehm^  niaiaav* 

bat  substitates  for  cold  water  '  the  juice  Scotch  bear  can 
mak  us.'  The  mb.  in  the  Kilmarnock  book — msl  (A) — 
diffiers  but  slightly  from  the  printer's  copy — msl  (B) — 
possessed  by  the  Irvine  Bums  Club.  The  motto  shows, 
howerer,  a  few  variations : — ^in  the  second  and  in  the  fourth 
line  'wka'  for  'ikats';  fourth  line  'or'  deleted  below 
'on";  and  fifth  line  'them'  deleted  below  'kirn,*  and  'tpf ' 
bdow  'an'.'  In  the  seventh  line  ms.  (B)  has  'on" instead 
of  'or'  as  printed. 

Stanza  l  Line  x.  '  Let  ^JUr  Poets  raise  a  fracas,*  MS.  (A). 
5.  '  I  sing  the  juice  5;Mifr  bear  can  mak  us,' 1794. 
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Stanza  hi.  C/,  Daet, '  O  Lovely  Peace/  in  HandtVi/tubu  soortCH 
Macembius.  3.  'An'  pease  and  beans  at  e'en  or  morn,'  1793  DRIMK 
and  1794. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  'In  souple  scones':— The  'souple 
scones '  were  very  thin,  pliable  cakes  of  barley  meal,  long  a 
favourite  bread  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  3.  '  Or  tumdiiu  in 
the  boiling  flood,'  1794.  4.  *  Wi*  kale':~The  colewort  or 
'  green  kale '  was  the  diief  vegetable  of  old  Scotland.  Hence 
the  '  kale-yard '  was  the  common  name  for  the  cotter's  garden ; 
and  '  kale '  the  synonym  for  Scotch  broth,  of  which  barley 
also  was  an  important  ingredient. 

Stanza  v.  Line  2.  *But  life's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin,' 
deleted  reading  in  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  vii.  Line  5.  '  His  wee-drap/tmi/rii  or  his  bread,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786. 

Stanza  ix.  Line  4.  'In  cog  or  bicker ' :~Both  wooden 
vessels.  From  the  larger  'cog,'  the  ale  would  probably  be 
poured  into  the  smaller  '  bicker '  for  drinking.  A  cog  is  pti»- 
perly  a  large  wooden  vessel  from  which  the  Scottish  peasants 
sup  porridge,  or  kale,  in  common.  In  the  case  of  porridge-— 
which  is  made  very  thick — each  spoons  in  his  own  pit  till  the 
dividing  walls  are  broken  down.  A  'coggie'  {t\e.  a  little 
cog)  is  a  wooden  porringer  for  one. 

Stanza  x.  Line  z.  '  When  Vulcan  gies  his  iiffys  breath,' 
ifss.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.    6.  'At  every  cAaf,*  MSS.  (A  and 

B),  1786,  1787(1).  1787  (2),  and  1793- 

Stanza  xii.  Lines  4-6  in  mss.  (A  and  B),  and  1786,  retd 
thus : — 

•  Wae  worth  Hum  for  V, 
WhiU  healths  gae  round  to  him,  wha,  tight 

Giis famous  sport,* 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  2.  '  Accept  a  Bardie's  humbie  thanks,' 

1794. 
Stanza  xix.  Line  z.  *  Thee,  Ferintosh !  O  sadly  lost '  >-By 

an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1690,  Duncan  Forbes  of 

Culloden,  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  Dundee's  ve- 

bellion  and  in  compensation  for  the  damage  done  his  lands  by 

the  rebels,  obtained,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  in  lieu  of 

excise,  a  perpetual  liberty  to  distil  grain  mt  his  '  ancient  brewery 
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SCOTCH    of  apta  viUt  of  Ferintoih.'    The  privilige  was  witlidiftwik  in 
OBINK     1785,  over  £20^000  being  paid  in  oompensation ;  when*  of 
course,  the  price  of  whisky  went  up. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  EARNEST  CRY  AND  PRAYER 

In  the  1786  Edition  the  wordi  'The  Right  Honormble 
and  Honorable'  were  inserted  before  'the  Scottish 
Representatives.'  In  the  1787  Edition  Bums  added  a 
footnote : — '  This  was  wrote  before  the  Act  ao«Qt  the 
Scotch  DistUleries,  of  session  1786 ;  for  which  Scotland 
and  the  author  return  their  most  grateful  thanks.'  The 
Act  superseded  the  duties  on  spirits  by  an  annual  tax  an 
stills  according  to  their  capacity. 

A  MB.  of  the  Eamett  Crjf  and  Ptajfer — m.  (A)— is  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Com- 
mtttee  in  1888;  and  the  printer^  copy — ^m.  (B) — if  in 
the  possession  of  the  Irvine  Bums  Club. 

The  passage  in  Milton  parodied  in  the  motto  is : — 

"^       'OfairestoforeaUonl  last  and  beat  ..  . 

How  art  thbu  kwt . .  .^Fmradite  Lod,  ix.  866^  900. 


Stanza  i.  Line  z.  *ye  Irish  lords,  ye  kni^u  amd 
squires/  MS.  (A)  and  1793  :^CertAin  Irish  lords  had  Scottish 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  eldest  sons  of  Scottish 
peers  were  ineligible.    5.  'To  you  a  simple  /W/  prayer^' 

1794. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  z.  *  Alas  my  roupet  Muse  is  haerse  ':— 
'  Roupet '  is  said  of  a  vocal  state  which  suggests  the  utterance 
of  a  chicken  with  a  cold. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  z.  'Tell  them  wkae  hae  the  chief 
directtoo,'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793. 

Stanza  v.  Line  3.  '  Let  posU  an'  pensMus  sink  or  jumms,* 
MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.  4.  *Wi  them  wha  grant  tk§m,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  1786.  6.  *  Far  better  want  them^'  MSS. 
(A  and  B),  and  1786. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  4.  '  And  ham  uC  haw,'  1793. 
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Stanza  ni.  Lnnt  5.  *  Triumphant,  cratUn't  like  a  nmssli^'  BARllttT 
MS.  (A) ;  *mmule,'  1786.  6.  *0r  kumfii  shell/  MS.  (A);  CRT  AND 
<  Udmpet;  MS.  (B)  and  178&  PRAYCR 

Stanza  x.  Line  3.  '  But  coald  I  like  Montgomeries  fight '  ^^ 
From  the  time  of  Sir  John  Montgomerie — ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  E^inton — ^who  in  1588  vanquished  Hotspur  at  Otterbnme 
and  took  him  prisoner,  many  of  the  main  branch  had  woo 
distinction  in  arms ;  and,  when  Bums  wrote,  their  tradition  was 
worthily  maintained  by  Archibald,  eleventh  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
1^10  held  the  rank  of  General  in  the  army,  and  by  his  cousin, 
Colonel  Montgomerie  of  Coilsfield,  the  '  sodger  Hugh '  of  a 
subsequent  stanza.  4.  '  Or  gab  like  Boswell ' :— James  Boswell, 
biographer  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  succeeding  to  the  Auchfai- 
leek  estate  on  the  death  of  his  fiitther  in  1782,  for  some 
time  thereafter  took  an  active  part  in  politics  at  county  meet^ 
ings,  and  even  aspired  to  represent  Ayrdiire  in  Parliament. 

Stanza  xiii.  Link  !•  *  Dempster,  a  true  blue  Scot  I'se 
warran ':— George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen ;  bom  at  Dundee 
in  February  1732 ;  educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinbuig|i ; 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1755 ;  a  friend  of  Hume  and 
other  Scottish  iiteraii;  sat  as  member  for  the  For&r  and 
Fife  Burghs  from  1762  to  1790;  devoted  much  attention 
to  agriculture,  concerning  which  he  published  several  works ; 
died  13th  February  1818.  2.  'Thee,  aith-detesting,  chaste 
Kilkerran' : — Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  third  baronet  of  Kilkerran ; 
entered  Parliament  in  1774  as  member  for  Ayrshire,  but  in 
1780  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Hugh  Montgomerie,  and  at  this 
time  represented  Edinbuigh ;  in  1796  laid  claim  to  the  earldom 
of  Glencaim,  but  failed  to  establish  his  right  to  it ;  died  23rd 
September  1813.  3.  <  An'  that  glib-gabbet  Higklati  baron,' 
Mss.  (A  and  B).  4.  '  The  Laird  o'  Graham ' :— James  Graham, 
then  Marquis  of  Graham  ;  bom  8th  September  1755  >  elected 
M.P.  for  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  nth  September  1780;  member 
for  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts,  from  1784  until,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1790,  he  became  third  Duke  of  Montrose ;  was  at 
this  time  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  under  Pitt;  subsequently 
held  various  important  Ministerial  and  other  offices ;  obtained 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1747  prohibiting  the  Highland 
costume ;  is  described  in  Wraxall's  Memoirs  as  possessing  '  a 
ready  elocution,   sustained  by  all  the  confidence  in  himself 
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Dcccitary  (or  addiening  the  House ' ;  died  90Ch  December  1856. 
GET  AND  6.  'Dnndashitiuuiie*: — Heniy  Dnndet»  the  molt  diftsncaiihed 
Scottish  fUtesman  of  his  time ;  foorth  soo  of  Robeit  Dvadat 
of  ArnistoD,  Lord  President  of  the  Coort  of  Senioo ;  bon  flSth 
April  174a ;  at  this  time  member  for  Midlothiaii,  aad 
IVeasarer  of  the  Navy  mider  Pitt,  one  of  whose  best  trotted 
ctUeagues  he  was ;  was  created  Viscount  ICelTille  24th  DeceB* 
ber  1802  ;  and  died  28th  Maj  181 1. 

Stanza  xiv.  Line  z.  '  Erskine,  a  sponkie  Norland  bilUe' : 
-—Either  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Enktne  (who,  how- 
ever, was  not  then  in  Parliament) :  or  his  elder  brother,  Henry 
ftikine,  for  a  short  time  Lord  Advocate  under  the  Coalitioii 
Ministry ;  the  chief  rival  of  Dnndas  at  the  Scottish  bar,  whom 
he  superseded  as  Lord  Advocate,  notwithstanding  Dnndas's 
boast : — '  No  one  shall  venture  to  take  my  place.'  J;  *  Trae 
Campbells,  Frederick  and  Iky's^Lord  Frederick  Campbdl» 
third  son  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Argyll,  was  bom  in  1799;  sat 
for  the  GUsgow  Burghs  from  1761  to  1780,  and  for  Argyllshiiw 
from  1780  to  1799 ;  appointed  Lord  Qerk  Register  for  Scotland 
hi  1768;  died  8th  August  1816.  Sir  Islay  Campbell  of  Sucootk 
was  bom  23d  August  1734 ;  succeeded  Henry  Erskine  as  Lord 
Advocate  in  1784  ;  represented  the  Gbtfgow  District  of  Bur^ 
from  1784  to  1789,  when  as  Lord  Snccoth  he  was  appointed 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session;  author  of  several  works 
on  Scots  Law ;  died  28th  March  1823.  3.  '  An'  Livistooe, 
the  bauld  Sir  Willie ' :— Sir  William  Augustus  Cunynghame, 
fourth  Baronet,  of  Milncraig,  Ayrshire,  and  Livingstone, 
Linlithgowshire,  sat  for  Linlithgowshire;  died  xyth  Mardi 
1828. 

Stanza  xv.  This  stanca  was  omitted  by  Bums  from  his 
press  copy,  and  in  MS.  (A)  is  marked  to  be  'expunged.' 
The  '  sodger  Hugh  '  to  whom  it  refers  was  Hugh  Mont- 
gomerie  of  Coilsfield,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  American 
War,  and  in  1778  became  major  of  the  Argyll  Fendbles,  of 
whidi  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  was  ooloneL  He  represented 
Ayrshire  from  1780  to  1789  ;  in  1793  became  Major  of 
the  West  Lowland  Fendbles,  and  in  1795  Lieutenant- 
Goveroor  of  Edinburgh  Castle;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Eglinton  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Archibald,  eleventh  earl, 
in  1796 ;  in  1806  was  raised  to  the  British  Peerage  as  Baron 
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of  ArdrossAn ;  rebuilt  Eglinton  Castle,  and  displayed  great  EARNEST 
energy  in  the  improvement  and  derelopment  of  bis  property ;  CRY  AND 
was  an  accomplisbed  musician,  and  a  composer  of  popular  PRAYER 
tunes,  among  tbem  Lady  Afonfgomeri^s  Reel  and  Ayrshin 
Lasses i  died  15th  December  1S19.    Line  X.  'My  watchman 
stented,'  i.e,  'erected'  or  'set  on  high.'     Cf,  Esekiel  xxziU. 
3-3 : — '  When  I  bring  the  sword  npon  a  land,  if  the  people  of  the 
land  take  a  man  Trom  among  them,  and  set  him  for  their  watdi* 
man :  if  when  he  seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  he 
blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn  the  people,'  dc. 

Stanza  xvi.  Line  x.  *Rohs$  up  my  boys,  exert  you 
mettle,'  us.  (A).  2,  'To  get  your  miiker  back  her  kettle*' 
deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xvii.  Line  a.  'Her  lost  Militia  fir'd  her  Uuid '  >— 
The  Militia  Bill  for  Scotland  was  lost  in  1782  by  reason  of  the 
attempted  insertion  of  a  clause  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish 
representatives. 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  z.  '  Tell  yon  guid  bluid  of  auld  Booon- 
nock's ' : — The  Premier,  Pitt,  was  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Robcit 
Pitt  of  Boconnock,  ComwalL  3.  'An'  drink  his  health  in 
auld  Nanse  Tinnock's': — 'A  worthy  old  hostess  of  the 
Author's  in  Mauchline,  where  he  sometimes  studies  politics 
over  a  glass  of  gude  auld  "Scotch  Drink"'  (R.  B.).  See 
PrefiELtory  Note  to  7^  Holy  Fair^  p.  328. 

Stanza  xxv.  Line  5.  '  Your  humble  /W  sings  en'  praysy* 

Stanza  xxvl  Line  2l  '  See  Vmis  a»C  witus  an*  0lwis  liiei' 
us,  (A). 

Stanza  xxix.  Line  x.  '  But  bring  a  Scotchman  fnc  his 
hill,'  MSS.  (A  and  B),  1786,  1787  (i),  and  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xxx.  Line  3.  '  IVUk  bloody  hand  a  welcome  gies 
him,'  MS.  (A) ;  <  handy'  1794* 

Stanza  xxxi.  Lines  3-6.  In  the  1794  Edition  these  lines 
were  changed  : — 

'  Till  when  y$  sptak  yt  aiblins  hUihtr  ; 
Yei  diil  mah  maUer  1 
Freedom  and  Whisky  gang  thegither 
Tak  affyour  wkitUr*  :— 

but  the  old  reading  was  restored  in  the  poethumons  Edition  of 

1797. 
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THE  HOLY  FAIR 

'"H0I7  Fair"  b  a  commoo  pkrmM  in  the  Weit  of 
Seotland  for  a  ■acramental  occaaioii'  (R.  B.,  in  Edin- 
bnif  h  Editions).  The  aatire  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
^bk  *  tent-preaching '  outaide  the  church  while  the  Com* 
annion  aervioea  went  on  within.  In  Manchliiie  the 
prearhing  tent  waa  pitched  in  the  eharchjrard,  whence  a 
back  entrance  gave  acceaa  to  Nanae  Tlnnock'a  taTom ; 
ODd  the  '  Sacrament '  waa  obaerved  once  a  ]rear,  on  the 
aeeond  Sunday  in  August  Critics  have  chMsed  ^e  ]^eoe 
among  the  kter  ones  in  the  Kilmarnock  Edition ;  but  in 
the  MB.  at  Kilmarnock  it  is  dated  '  Autumn,  1785/  and  it 
probably  records  the  events  of  that  year.  This  ascrip- 
tion supports  the  tradition  that  Bums  recited  it  in  the 
tavern  where  the  scene  is  laid,  to  an  audience  whieh 
induded  Jean  Armour,  with  whom  there  waa  no  quarrel 
tin  the  q>ring  of  1786. 

The  introductory  stanas  are  modelled  upon  those  of 
Fe^guason'a  LeUk  Room.  The  metrical  structure  and  the 
bob-wheel  are  those  of  Leiih  Baom  and  The  Ualhw  Ftrir. 
Both  are  simplified  forms  of  the  metrical  structure  and 
the  bob-wheel  in  CfhrUtM  Kirk  an  the  Green,  PeebMe  at 
the  Play,  and  Scott's  Joueting  <^Adameone  and  Sjfm,  and 
tnee  back  dearly  enough  to  the  Thirteenth  Century 
romance  of  Sir  Trietrem,  long  ascribed  to  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune : — 

*  The  King  had  a  douhler  dsrs 

That  maiden  Ttonde  hight, 
That  gle  was  lef  to  hers 

And  romaonoe  to  rede  aright. 
Sir  Tramtrii  hir  gan  leie 

Tho  with  al  His  might 
What  alls  pofaitM  were, 

To  ie  the  sothe  in  ligfat 

TOMJ. 

la  Txkmd  was  no  knight 
With  Tsonde  dunt  play.' 
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Docked  of  the  bob-wheel^  that  never-failing  deriee  of    mx 
the  medi»val  craftsman^  the  Sir  TriHrem  stave  is  identi-   holt 
eal  with  one  which^  imitated  from  a  Monkish -- Latin    pair 
original^  was  popuLir  all  through  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries^  and  long  afterwards,  and  was  used  by 
Robert  Henryson  (eire.  1420-1600),  in  that  q>irited  and 
pleasing  pastoral  called  Bobene  and  Makyne : — 

*  fiobene  lat  on  gud  grene  hill 

Kepand  a  flok  of  f e ; 
Wnj  Makyne  said  him  till 

**  Bobene  thow  rew  on  me. 
I  half  th^  Invit  lowd  and  ttUl 

Thir  jeiria  two  or  thre ; 
My  dole  ii  dem  bot  gif  thow  dill 

DoobUesB  but  dreid  I  de"':— 

which  Bums  read  in  The  Ever  Green  (1724).  The  het  h, 
indeed,  that  as  written  by  the  poet  of  Chriefe  Kirk,  by 
Alexander  Scott  (1520M585>),  by  Allan  Ramsay,  by 
Bums  himself  in  A  Dream  (pp.  ^74)  and  The  OrdinaiUfn 
(pp.  210-216),  and  even  in  such  chapman's  ware  as  The 
Paek'e  Addreee,  the  octave  runs  on  two  rhymes  only : — 

'Was  nerir  in  SeoUand  hard  nor  sene 

Sio  danring  nor  deray, 
Nowthir  at  Faulkland  on  the  grene 

Nor  Peblis  at  the  play, 
As  wes  of  wowaris,  as  I  wene, 

At  Chryst  Urk  on  ane  day. 
Tbair  eome  onr  Kitteis,  weeohin  dene, 

In  thair  new  Kirtillis  of  gray 
Fa' gay 

At  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Orene  that  day.' 

This,  too,  is  the  form  of  the  bob-wheel  as  it  was  shaped 
by  the  older  masters.  It  appears  as  it  is  shaped  in 
Bums  in  a  modernised  version  of  Chriefe  Kirk,  printed 
in  the  First  Part  of  Watson's  Chaioe  CoUeeHon  iif  Oamh 
and  SerUme  ScoU  Foeme  (1706),  and  was  adopted  thenee 
by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  continuation  of  that  fiunous  aad 
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TUX  lirely  piece^  in  honour  of  whote  uithor  [more  certainly 
HOLY  Jemee  v.  than  Jamee  i.,  but  perhaps  neither]  it  is  called^ 
FAIR  he  sayt,  the  Royal  Stania.  For  the  rest^  it  is  proper  to  note 
that,  in  The  Hoiy  Fair  and  HaUoween,  the  structure  of 
the  rhythmus  is  extremely  loose  and  arbitrary.  Thedsssic 
fiirmula  is  approached  within  measurable  distance  in  one 
stana  (xv. )  of  the  former  piece  ;  for  there  the  rhymes  are 
no  more  than  three^  and  of  these  the  third  pair  makes  a 
pasnble  assonance  with  the  second — on  approximation 
common  in  Fergusson.  But  in  the  others  the  formula 
shifts  and  starts  with  the  need^  the  whim^  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  moment ;  so  that  the  stare  has  but  a  vague 
appearance  of  correctness^  and  is  reducible  to  no  fixed 
law. 

The  MS.  at  Kilmarnock  —  ms.  (B)  —  agrees  more 
dosely  with  the  printed  version  than  that  in  the  British 
Museum — jis.  (A).  Only  eighteen  stanas^  and  the  half 
of  what  is  now  the  19th^  are  preserved  in  jis.  (B),  the  re- 
mainder having  been  torn  out  of  the  book.  In  us.  (B) 
the  transposition  of  the  19th  and  20th  stanzas  is  directed ; 
in  MS.  (A)  it  is  done ;  it  was  not  adopted  after  alL  In 
both  these  mss.  the  participial  'an'  for  'ing'  is  often 
nsed^  and  so  is  the  termination '  't '  for '  'd '.  The  printer's 
copy — MS.  (C)— is  in  the  possession  of  the  Irvine  Club. 

Stanza  i.  Linb  i.  "TVvor  en  a  simmer  Sunday  mom,'  MS. 
(A).  4.  'An*  snuff  the  ca/lar  air,'  mss.  (B  and  C),  and 
1786.  S  ''^he  rising  sun  our  Galston  muirs,'  1786;  *  t^$r 
Gakton  moors^*  MS.  (A) ;  *  c*er,*  MS.  (B).  7.  *  The  hares  were 
hirpUn  down  the/sirrr,'  MS.  (C)  and  1786. 

Stanza  ii.  Linb  9.  '  Fu*  draw  that  day,'  ms.  (A). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  3.  'Tbeir/i^^j  withered,  Ung  and  thin,'  MS. 
(A).  7.  '  An'  wi'  a  eureka  low  did  stoop,'  MS.  (A).  8.  '  Fu' 
JHh'  that  day,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  iv.  Linb  z.  'Wi'  bonnet  aff,  Cotkitt  sweet  lass,' 
MS.  (A).  6.  '  An'  taks  me  by  the  Aands,*  deleted  reading  in 
Mi.  (C);  *  hands,'  1794;  '  kauns^*  1787  (i),  17^7  U),  and 
1793*    7*  'Ve  for  my  sake  has  bnki  the  feck,'  ms.  (A). 
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8.  <  Of  a'  the  ten  commands^*  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (C); 
^c^mmandst*  17941  ^commauns^'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793.    HOLT 

9.  *By  night  or  day/  MS.  (A). 
Stanza  vi.  In  ms.  (A)  Linbs  1-4  read  thus  :— 

*  Quothie  rilgti  my  Hiker  coat, 

An*  om  my  Sunday  sari; 
An'  meet  ye  in  iMeyaird  witkoui 
At  op'nin  o*  ike  wark.' 

Stanza  vil  Linb  4.  *Are  tpangin  owre  the  gatterSy' 
deleted  reading  in  ms.  (A) ;  '^Vr,'  MS.  (B)  and  1794. 

Stanza  viii.  Line  3.  'A  greedy  glowr  ik$  tlder  throws,* 
MS.  (A) : — The  elder  who  '  officiated  *  at  the  collecting-platei 
which  stood  at  the  entrance,  was  accustomed  to  wear  a  Uack 
bonnet      7.   'Some  carrying  dales^  some  chairs  an'  stools,' 

1794. 
Stanza  ix.   Linb  3.  *Bet  Barb-^  tkert  an'  twa  three 

whores,'  Mss.  (A  and  B)  :~The  '  Racer  Jess 'of  the  line  at 

printed  was  Janet  Gibson,  the  half-witted  daughter  of  Mrs. 

Gibson  or  '  Poosie  Nansie '  (see   The  Jolly  Beggars) ;  being 

fleet  of  foot,  she  often  ran  errands.      She  died  in  Febmaiy 

1813.     4.   '  Sit  blinkan  at  the  entry,'  mss.  (A  and  B),  and 

deleted  reading  in  ms.  (C).     S  '  Here  siu  a  raw  1/  tittlin' 

jades,'  1794;  tUtUng,  1787  (3).   7.  '  An'  there  a  batch  o'.wabiter 

brands i'  MSS.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  x.  Linb  5.  '  On  this  side  sits  a  goodly  swatch,'  MS. 
(A) ;  '  elea  '—which  is  deleted  below  *  goodly  *  in  MS.  (A)— MSS. 
(B  and  C),  and  1786.  6l  <Wi'  mercy-beggin'  fsces,'  MS. 
(A).  7.  'On  that  a  set  o'  chaps  on  watch,'  mss.  (A  and  B). 
8.  '  Thrang  winkan  at  the  lasses,'  mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  xi.  Linb  i.  *0  happy  is  that  man  an'  blest':-* 
Psalm  cxlvi.  Line  i  of  Verse  2,  Sa>ttish  Metrical  Version.  The 
verse  was  probably  sung  at  the  tent-preaching.  3.  '  Whase 
ain  dear  lass  that  he  loves  best,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xii.  Linbs  1-3  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus  :— 

'  But  now  the  congregation  o'er 

Is  kusk't  fw*  expectation 
For  Sawnie  climbs  the  holy  door.' 

• 

*  Sawnie'  in  MS.  (B),  and  deleted  in  MS.  (C).     Alenndtr 
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Moodie,  mlniitfr  of  Riocarton,  wo  born  in  1723 ;  ordained  at 
HOLY  Qilfou  joth  February  1759;  translated  to  RiccaitoB  joth 
December  1761 ;  died  15th  February  1799,  and  was  aooeeeded 
as  minister  of  the  parish  by  his  eldest  son.  He  ahnott  rivalled 
Rnssel  of  Kilmarnock  in  enforcing  the  '  terrors  of  the  law.* 
But,  notwithstanding  affinities  of  doctrine  and  character,  the 
headstrong  violence  of  both  divines  involved  them  in  that 
'  bitter  black  out-cast/  which  is  celebrated  in  The  Tiva  Herds 
(f.v.)*  In  The  Kirk's  Alarm,  Moodie  is  addressed  as 
'  Sfaiget  Sawnie.'  4.  '  Wi*  tidings  o'  sahatum,*  all  MSS.  and 
1786;  changed  in  1787  to  *  damnaium^  on  the  soggestion 
of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.    7-9.  In  its.  (A)  these  lines  read  thus  :— 

'  The  vera  sight  o'  Savmie's  face 
Tai  hill  wC  ^etd  had  sent  him 
/''(»r  fright  that  day.' 

Stanza  xiv.  Linb  5.  <  Geordu  begmt  his  canld  harangoet,' 
tfts.  (A  and  B): — George  Smith,  minister  of  Galstoa,  son 
of  WilHam  Smith  of  Cranston ;  ordamed  at  Galston  3rd  Feb- 
liary  1778;  D.D.  (Glasgow)  1806;  died  10th  April  iSi^. 
Ahhongh  really '  moderate  *  or  '  New  Light  '-—and  here  refened 
to  in  terms  meant  to  be  wholly  laudatory^his  theologieid 
attitude  was  rather  variable.  At  an  earlier  period  the  orthodox, 
or  'Old  Light,'  party  was  inclined  to  set  a  certain  reliance  on 
him;  bat  in  The  Tkna  Herds  it  describes  him  as  'but  a 
grey  nick  qmlL'  On  the  other  hand,  the  '  New  Light '  patty 
found  him  equally  untrustworthy  when  it  came  to  the  phich ; 
and  in  the '  Irvine  ride*  [or  *  Cessnock  ride  *]  stanaa  of  TIU  KMfi 
AUrm  Bums,  while  idlowing  him  the  'figure*  of  manhood, 
affirms  that  even  his  friends  'dare  na  say'  he  has  'niair.' 

Stanza  xv.  Lines  z,  2  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus  :— 

*  It's  no  mu  gospel  truth  divine 
Toe  cant  d  sense  an'  reasolL* 

4.  </r  a*  clean  out  o'  season,'  MS.  (A).     6.  'Or  some  amid 
wicked  heathen,*  MSS.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  xvi.  Link  j.  '  For  sairie  [not  *  Fairy,*  as  usually 
printed]  WiUie  Water-fit,*  ms.  (A) :— WiUiam  Peebles,  minister 
of  Newton-on*Ayr;  son  of  a  diaper  at  Inchture,  Perthshire; 
bom  about  1752;  schoofanaster  at  Inchture,  and  afterwuds 
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assistant  minister  at  Dundonald  ;  ordained  at  Newton-on-Ayr  THE 
35tb  June  1778;  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  1782  ;  D.D.  HOLY 
(American)  1795  ;  died  iith  October  1826.  Author  of  *  Tke  FAIE 
Great  Things  which  the  Lord  hath  done  for  this  Nation^  in 
two  Sermons,  preached  on  5th  November  1788  * — [the  second 
containing  a  veiled  but  obvious  allusion  to  the  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Macgill  as  heinous  in  themselves  and  inconsbtent  with 
his  subscription  to  the  Standards :  see  The  KirXs  A1arm\^*  to 
which  is  tobjoined  An  Ode  to  Liberty y  Kilmarnock :  Printed 
by  J.  Wilson  [Bums's  printer]  1788 ;  Sermons,  with  Hymns^ 
Edinburgh  1794;  The  Universality  of  Pure  ChristiemWorskip: 
A  Sermon,  Air  1796  ;  The  Crisis,  or  the  Progress  of  Revoke- 
tionary  Principles,  Edinburgh  1803  and  1804 ;  and  Odes  and 
Elegies,  Glasgow  i8ia  He  also  published  [anon3rmously] 
'Bumomania  :  the  Celebrity  of  Robert  Bums  considered  in  a 
Discourse  addressed  to  all  real  Christians  of  every  Denomina* 
tion,  to  which  are  added  Epistles  in  Verse  respecting  Peter 
Pindar,  Bums,  &&,  1811  * :  it  especially  condemns  The  Sofy 
Fair  and  Tam  0*  Shanter,  Peebles  was  a  leader  of  the  orthodox 
party  in  the  Presbytery.  In  doctrine  and  sentiment  his  sermons 
are  studiously  correct,  as  they  are  invariably  pompons  in  style. 
Bums  makes  a  withering  allusion  to  his  Ode  to  Liberty  in  the 
'Poet  WiUie'  stanza  of  The  KirVs  Alarm  %  and  in  rAtf  Tmet 
Herds  he  appears  as  'Peebles  ShauL'  7.  ' Common-sense»' 
while  generally  used  for  the  New-Light  party,  b  here  traditioii- 
ally  supposed  to  mean  Bums*s  friend.  Dr.  Mackenzie.  8.  *An*t 
aff  an*  up  the  Cowgate,'  MS.  (A). :—'  A  street  so  called  which 
faces  the  tent  in  Mauchline  *  (R.  B.  in  Edinburgh  Editions). 
9.  '  In  haste  that  day,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xvii.  Linb  i.  '  Wee  Miller  niest  the  guard  relieves '  t 
— < "  Wee  MiUer,"  the  assbtant  minbter  at  St.  Michael's  '{R.K 
in  a  copy  of  the  1 786  Edition  in  the  British  Museum).  Alexander 
Millar,  who  was  short  and  exceeding  stout,  was  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Kilmaurs,  9th  April  1787  ;  but,  probably  00 
aoooont  in  part  of  thb  unflattering  allusion  to  him,  hb  settle* 
ment  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  parishioners,  who  denied  his 
access  to  preach,  and  abstained  without  exception  from  attend- 
ing service  when  the  call  was  moderated.  He  neverthelesi 
was  ordained  8th  May  1788 ;  and  died  22nd  December  1804. 
8.  '  like  hafflins  ways  o*ercomet  htm,'  1794, 
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THE        Stanza  xviii.  Line  x.  '  Now  bat  and  ben  *:— The  cntnnce 

HOLY    to  the   Scottiih  cottage  was  at  the  kitchen  end,  and  the 

FAIR    ▼ititor  paned  through  the  '  but  *  or  onter  apartment  Into  the 

'  ben '  or  inner  one. 

Stanza  xix.  Link  7.     *It  nerer  £uU  on  iMtiM^deep*' 

1794. 
Stanza  xx.  Line  2.     '  Tkiir  Uwan  drwwth  ta$  fu§nch^ 

MS.  (A).  4.  '  AtC  steer  about  tkepuiuk^^  MS.  (A).  6l  *  They  're 
Mflitiii/' obsenrations,'  1794.  8.  *  An*  forming  aMignafioni/ 
1786. 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  4.  '  Black  Rustell  ii  na  sparing*  1787  ( i ), 
1787  (a),  and  1793  ;  *  Black  Jock  ho  is  no  sparin^'  MS.  (A)  :— 
John  Ruiael,  then  minister  of  the  chapel-of-ease,  Kihnamock,  a 
native  of  Moray,  bom  about  1740 ;  for  some  time  parochial 
teacher  at  Cromarty;  ordained  at  Kilmarnock ^h March  1774 ; 
translated  to  the  second  charge  of  Stirling  i8th  January  1800 ; 
died  at  Stirling  23rd  February  18 17,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  Author  of  preface  to  Fraser's  Sermons  on  SacraMUt^mi 
Occasions,  Kilmarnock  1785;  TAe  Mature  of  the  Gospel 
doUnoaied  in  a  Sermon^  August  1796;  TIU  Reason  ofoetr  Lor^s 
Agony ^  a  sermon,  Stirling  1801 ;  and  four  sermons  published 
in  a  posthumous  volume  of  sermons  by  his  son,  Rev.  John 
Russel  of  Muthill,  Glasgow  1826.  Russel  was  a  Calvinist  of 
the  sternest  type,  with  a  visage  dark  and  morose  and  a 
tremendous  voice :  both  combining  to  heighten  the  effisct  of 
hit  messages  of  wrath.  As  a  schoolmaster  he  earned  an 
altogether  unique  repute  for  severity,  and  astounding  iUot- 
tiations  of  the  mingled  dread  and  hatred  cherished  towards 
him  by  his  scholars  in  Cromarty  are  given  by  Hugh  Miller 
in  his  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  Others 
relate  that,  being  off  duty,  he  was  not  without  a  certain 
geniality,  and  even  humour.  Over  his  parishioners  he  exer- 
cised a  discipline  well-nigh  as  rigid  as  that  which  be  had 
maintained  in  his  school.  Such  was  the  awe  inspired  by  his 
mere  presence  that  when,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  armed 
with  a  formidable  cudgel,  he  began  his  wonted  rounds  in 
pursuit  of  Sabbath -breaking  strollers,  his  appearance  in  the 
street  was  the  signal  for  an  instant  breaking-up  and  a  dis- 
appearing within-doors  of  gossiping  groups.  Russel  is  one  of 
Bnms's  7\oa  Herds^  and  there  are  uncomplimentary  allusions 
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to  him  in  The  OrdinaHtm,  The  KirVs  Alarm,  and  the  RpUtU     TH 1 
to  John  Goldie,    5.  <  His  piercing  words  like  twa-te^  swords,'    HOLY 
MS.  (A). :— The  change  to  *Highkm*  may  have  been  suggested     pair 
by  Russel's  northern  origin.    8.  '  Oar  vera  saula does  harrow': 
—'Shakespeare's  Hamlet*  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xxii.  Line  3.  '  IVha  *s  re^ng  flame  an'  seorchmg 
heat,'  1787  (i)»  1787  (2),  and  1793;  •  Wla'x,'  1794;  *  ragnig 
an'  scorching,''  1786.  6.  'An'  think  they  hear  it  roaring* 
1787  (I),  1787  (2),  and  1793.  &  "Twas  but  some  neebor 
.snoHng,*  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793. 

Stanza  xxiii.  Line  5.  *  How  j^ill  gaed  round  in  cogs  an 
caups,'  MS.  (A) : — For  *  cog,'  see  Note  to  Scotch  Drink  {ante, 
p.  323).  The  ale-caup  was  a  wooden  mug  about  the  site  of  a 
half-pint  pot.  6.  'Among  the  fiirma  ctnd  benches,'  1787  (2). 
7.  '  An'  bread  and  cheese  frae  women's  laps,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xxvi.  Links  x-2  in  ms.  (A)  read  thtis  :— 

'  Then  RoHn  XTtb-wf  weary  Jow, 
Begins  to  clink  and  croon.' 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL 

GiLBEaiT  Burns  states  that  his  brother  first  repeated 
the  Address  to  the  Deil  in  the  winter  'following  the 
summer  of  1784^'  while  they  '  were  going  together  with 
carts  of  coal  to  the  family  fire';  but  it  is  clear  from 
Bums's  letter  to  Richmond^  12th  February  1786,  that  he 
misdates  the  poem  by  a  year.  The  Address  is,  in  part,  a 
good-natured  burlesque  of  the  Miltonic  ideal  of  Satan ; 
and  this  is  effected  'by  the  introduction,'  to  use  the 
words  of  Gilbert  Bums,  'of  ludicrous  accounts  and 
representations,'  from  '  various  quarters,'  of  that '  augnst 
personage.'  Bums  in  his  despairing  moods  was  accus- 
tomed to  feign  the  strongest  admiration  for  Milton's 
Arch-Fiend  and  his  dauntless  superiority  to  his  des- 
perate circumstances.;  and  his  fisu^well  apostrophe, 
although  it  takes  the  ^rm  of  an  exclamation  of  pity — 
and  was  accepted  mer6i^  as  such  by  the  too-too  senti- 


^S6  NOTES 

AODBin  mental  yet  austere  Carlyle — is  in  reality  a  satiric  thrust 

TO  THl    at  the  old  Satanic  dogma. 
DVL  The  six-line  stave  in  ritne  eauet,  huilt  on  two  rhjrmes^ 

of  the  AddreMi  to  the  DeU  ^was  borrowed  from  the 
Troubadours,  and  freely  used  in  Medieval  English  during 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries' 
(thus — after  Guest — the  late  Professor  Minto  in  a  note, 
unsigned,  on  'The  Metres  of  Bums,'  in  The  Scots — 
now  The  National— Observer  fot  March  23rd,  1889). 
Guest  gives  no  quotations  from  the  Troubadour  min- 
strelsy, but  his  statement  can  be  amply  verified.  The 
earliest  signed  example  is  the  work  of  the  first-known 
Troubadour,  William  ix..  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of 
Guienne  (1071-1127);  and,  on  the  lips  of  the  fieunous 
Bernard  de  Ventadour,  it  may  very  well  have  come  to 
England  in  the  train  of  his  grandchild,  Eleanor  of  Poitou, 
wife  of  that  Henry  of  Aiy  ou  whose  accession  to  the  English 
throne  (1164)  made  London  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
political  capital  of  Aquitaine.  Two  of  the  nine  examples 
extant  of  Count  William's  muse  are  in  this  stave  : — 

'  Farai  un  ven  de  dreit  nen, 
Non  er  de  mi  ni  d'autra  gen, 
Non  er  d*amor  ni  de  joven 

Ni  de  rm  an, 
Qu'enans  f  o  trobats  en  duimen 
Sobre  ohevao.' 

With  differences,  too,  the  stave  is  found  in  the  Ckin- 
eUmeiro  Portuguex  da  Vatieana,  which  was  written  by  the 
Troubadours  attached  to  the  courts  of  Dinix  n.  and  other 
Kings  of  Portugal  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen- 
turies ;  while  the  Trouvere,  Colins  de  Chanpiaus  (Thir- 
teenth Century),  varies  it  thus  : — 

'  L'autrier  f  oris  d' Angien  alai 
Deduaant  par  un  tans  gii  : 
Trovai  dame  a  euer  venii. 

Con  out  nunvoisi. 
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Bele  et  Uonde,  Uen  k  nd :  ADDl 

Si  ohantoit  ensi.  XO  THB 

Amon,  amon,  unon  DMUt 

Mi  demeixke,  demdne, 
Tout  enaii  demeine 
Mon  oueret  joli.' 

Another  example  in  the  dialect  of  Northern  France  It' 
quoted  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Origina  de  la  PoSHe  Lyrique 
en  France  au  Moyen  Age  of  M.  Alfred  Jeanroy  (1889) : 

'  A  definement  d'eateit 
Lairmi  ma  jolietait ; 
Yven  Tient  tout  apreiteis, 

Frddore  rqMdrt ; 
tTai  trop  an  f olie  eatait, 

Si  m'an  yoil  retraire. 

Eminently  aristocratic  in  its  inception^  it  presently  hecame 
a  rhythmus  for  the  people,  with  which  artists  in  prosody, 
as  Chaucer  and  Henryson,  in  the  end  disdidned  to  deiJ. 
Thus,  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  one  Hilary,  a  monk  of 
Pteris,  faUs  into  it  (Vereue  et  LtuH,  1830)  in  an  Hktaria  de 
Daniei  repreeentanda  and  elsewhere : — 

*  Danielem  not  yidimus 
Pronum  sols  numimlniB. 
Bfloa  detor  leonibus 

Qoiasprevit 
Qaod  Babilonii  Dariui 

Rex  dMvmt.' 

Thus,  too,  it  first  appears  in  English  in  a  Thirteenth 
Century  lovenBong  (anonjrmous)  contained  in  ms.  HarL 
2253,  which  Mr.  Wright  ascribes  to  the  year  1307,  or 
thereabouts : — 

'A  whyU  whyt  af  whalUs  bon, 
A  grain  in  golde  that  godly  ahon, 
A  tortle  that  myn  herte  is  on. 

In  tounSt  trewS ; 
Hird  gladahipe  nss  nsrar  gon, 

WUl  y  may  gl«w«.* 
VOL.  L  Y 
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AOORias   It  occurs  again  in  the  lame  mb,,  but  with  a  difference  in 
TO  THE    the  bolv-wheel  :— 

'^"^  *  Am  y  me  rod  this  ender  day, 

By  grenii  wode  to  »eohd  play. 
Mid  herte  y  thohte  al  on  a  may, 

Suetett  of  allii  thingd ; 
Kythe,  ant  iehoa  ieWi  may 

Al  of  that  lueUi  thingtf.' 

It  is  the  Btann  of  Oetavian  Imperattfr,  a  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury rendering  (for  recitation)  from  the  French  : — 

'  Jhetu,  that  was  with  spere  y  stoougd 
And  for  ns  hard  and  sore  y  swoang<i, 
.  GladsQlf  boths  old  and  youngii 

With  wytte  hon^t. 
That  wyll«d  a  whylii  stere  her  tounge 
And  herken  [mjy  geet.* 

Four  of  the  York  Play  are  written  in  it ;  it  crops  up, 
with  a  difference^  in  the  Ludtu  Coventriae  (1468) ;  and  it 
Is  used  in  the  Toumeley  MyHeriet,  the  us.  of  which  appears 
to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  There  is 
small  doubt  that  it  was  known  to  MedisBval  Scotland,  but 
the  first  Scotsman  whose  name  is  attached  to  it  is  Sir 
David  Lindsay^  in  Part  i.  of  Ane  Pleasant  Satire  of  the 
Three  EetaitU  (1640)  :— 

*  Thare  is  ane  thing  that  I  wald  speir, 
Qohat  sail  I  do  qnhen  sdio  cams  heir? 
For  I  knaw  nocht  the  oraft  perqueir 

Of  lufferis  gyn ; 
Thairfoir,  at  lenth,  ye  mon  me  leir 

How  to  begin.' 

It  appears  in  various  guises  in  The  Bannatytie  MS.  (1588): 
— ^now  composed  of  one  decasyllabic  line  and  three  octo- 
syllablics,  and  with  the  hemisUchs  cut  down  by  the  half, 
fitted  to  a  single  rhjrme^  and  adapted  to  a  refrain,  as  in 
Montgomerie's  Regrate  qfHU  Unkappie  Luve : — 

*  Irldt  I  am  with  langnm  luvKs  lair, 
Ouisett  with  inwart  siehing  sair. 


a 
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For  in  the  preione  of  Deip«ir  ADD! 

^  ly»  TO  THE 

Seing  ilk  wioht  gettia  gum  weilfair  OUL 

BotI'; 

now  with  the  four  octoflyllabics  in  present  use^  but  bur- 
dened with  a  double  refrain^  as  in  this  by  Alexander 
Scott:— 

*  It  oumii  jou  luyarii  to  be  hull. 
Off  bodj,  hairt,  and  mind  alhaill. 
And  thooht  ye  with  your  ladjiB  daill, 

Bewoiin, 
Bot  and  joa  faith  and  Uwt j  f aill, 
TretBoon'; 

now  of  an  exact  syllabic  eqiuJity  with  the  later  form^  but 
tagged  with  a  refrain^  as  in  these  verses  by  an  in- 
nominate : — 

'  My  hairt  repoisi  the  and  the  rett, 
In  dolour  be  na  langer  drett, 
Sen  thow  hes  it  thow  luvis  beet 

Tb  beit  thy  baill, 
Quhilk  if  ane  grand  the  gndUeit, 

With  UttiU  daUl ' ; 

now  with  the  four  octosyllabic  verses  adapted,  as  thus,  to 
a  monosyllabic  bob-wheel : — 

*  Pansing  of  lof e  qohat  lyf  it  leidii. 
My  will  ezpren  with  reaioun  pleidii, 
And  nooht  I  ynd  to  itop  their  f eidii 

Plane, 
Bot  lof  e  to  repat  best  remeid  if 

Vane'; 

and  now  precisely  as  in  the  Address  to  the  Deil  :— 

'  In  eomer  when  flout%i  will  anell. 
At  I  fore  our  fair  fieldie  and  f elL 
Allone  I  wanderit  by  ane  well, 

OnWeddiniday; 
I  met  a  eleir  v^dir  kell, 

A  w^lf aird  may ; 


MO  VOTES 


Boe  Copcid  Kii«  of 
Thjmnn,  withe 

Or  erfr  Bftd*  tlH 


Sir  RklMnl  Kaitkiid  (l^^^l^Be)  imci  a  Tariatim  in  kk 
^IMiitt  f  Ae  TheirU  tf  LUditdma,  mod  abo  in  SpIm  in 
^fe,  written  about  1570,  ihortly  after  he  wai  deprircd  of 
bit  buMb  of  LetkiDgtoii  {Pftrnt,  Maitland  Ghib,  1830)  :— 

*  Tbocht  that  tUi  whU  be  ▼«•  itnive. 
And  ihdfiku  bcs  done  m j  rvwani  zaage 
And  tcjBd  m J  COd, 

TeC  wald  I  letf,  and  bfde  «M  flfcMC* ; 
Tboeh  I  be  aid.' 

It  if  found  in  Am  BoBai  nf  ike  Str^imre  in  the  book  of 
Qmde  amd  QiM^  BaOaU,  tot  pnblidied  in  1578  (thcae 
BmBaU,  be  it  remembered,  were  piona  parodiea  of  popular 
aeogi,  and  were  made  to  pofmlar  tanea) : — 


mMj  BittiBf  In  m  J  mynda, 
For  pity  ooir  my  boait  io  pynda. 
When  I  remomber  on  Cbrkt  oo  l^yndo 

ThaftMBhDie: 
Nana  eoaid  me  mU  from  tlgma  tOl  Tnde 
BotoBlyhe.' 

It  ifl  not  denoted  in  Kin^  Jamea'a  ^ne  Sckarte  TreoHte 
ComUMng  some  BeuB$  amd  CmUelU  U  be  ObeervU  amd 
EeehewU  in  SeoiHe  PoetU  (1686).  Indeed,  H  feU  into  dia- 
oae  with  the  decline  of  popular  poetry  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  next  known  eiample  being*  the  famona  Mper  pf 
KUbarehan(9^poei,VniaUnjiifiiUt9FoarMaiMe'eSte§9, 
^  346),  ' ftandard  Habbie/  at  Rammy  oalk  it:  which  is 
add  to  have  been  written  about  1640 ;  which  wai  long 
popular  as  a  broadatde ;  and  which,  reprinted,  with  other 
examples,  all  derivativeB,  fai  W atMm'a  FErat  and  Second 
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Parts  (1706, 1709)^  may  fidrly  be  said  to  have  hegwi  the 
prooeflB  of  nationalisation.  That  process  was  completed  to  TliS 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  who  took  the  stave  straight  from  i>tii* 
Watson  and  the  Piper;  used  it  in  Elegie9—on  Maggie 
Johnston  (1711)>  John  Cowper  (1714),  and  Lucky  Wood 
(1717>— in  Lucky  Spenee^*  LaH  Advice,  in  Familiar  EpiiUes, 
and  the  like — all  sold  as  chap-books,  and  all  widely  read 
and  sedulously  imitated.  It  was  written  by  Hamilton  of 
Gilbertfield  (see  poet,  p.  344);  a  classic  in  it  (anony- 
mous), some  forty  stanzas  long,  is  The  Merry  Wivee  of 
Mueleburgh,  at  their  meeting  together  to  ufelcome  Meg 
Dickeon  qftir  her  hup  from  the  Ladder  (1724) ;  it  so  took 
the  Scottish  ear  that  by  Fergusson's  time,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Ruddiman's  Weekly  Magazine  (1768-1784),  it  had  be- 
come the  common  inheritance  of  all  such  Scotsmen  as 
could  rhyme.  Through  Fergusson,  who  did  his  sprightliest 
work  in  it,  and  John  Mayne  (1759-1836)— author  of  3%^ 
Siller  Onn  (1777)>  who  wrote  it  by  cantos — it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Bums,  who  put  it  to  all  manner  of  uses 
and  informed  it  with  all  manner  of  sentiments :  in  ambi- 
tious and  serious  poetry  like  The  Vision ;  in  Addreeeu — 
to  a  Louse,  a  Mountain  Daisy,  the  Toothache,  the  Devil, 
a  Haggis,  Scotch  Drink,  to  name  but  these ;  in  Eiegiee— 
upon  Tam  Samson  and  Poor  Mailie  and  C^tain  Matthew 
Henderson ;  in  such  satires  as  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook 
and  Holy  WilUe'e  Prayer;  and  in  a  series  of  Epietlee  of 
singular  variety  and  range.  His  thoughts  and  fancies  feU 
naturaUy  into  the  pace  which  it  imposes:  as  Dryden's 
into  the  heroic  couplet,  as  Spenser's  into  the  stanza  of  T%e 
FaXrie  Q^een.  Indeed,  he  cannot  keep  it  out  of  his  head, 
and  his  Alesomdrines  often  march  to  the  tone  of  it : — 

'  And  heard  great  Baboon's  doom  pronoanoed 
By  Heaven's  command  *— 

*  And  "Let  us  worship  God,"  he  lays 
With  eolemn  air'— 

'And  owae  the  miBan'f  aim,  and  mourn 
Thy  hapless  fate.' 
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Tit  mimll  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
TD  THl    of  hit  non-lyrical  achieyement  is  set  forth  in  it,  or  that 
DSIL      Wordsworth  should  choose  it  for  the  stare  of  his  memorial 
venes. 

A  sfs.  of  the  AddrtMt — ^mb.  (A)->is  included  in  the  hook 
purchased  hy  the  Kilmarnock  Committee :  it  lacks  the 
Miltonic  motto.  The  printer's  copy — mb.  (B)— is  in  the 
lion  of  the  Irvine  cluh. 


Stanza  ii.  Link  3.  'I'm  sure  tma'  comfort  it  can  gie,' 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  hi.  Link  3.  'An'  the'  yon  howe  het  hcli*s  thy 
hamc,*  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  ix.  6.  '  Owre  howkit  dead ': — Cf,  Allan  Ramsay, 
Th§  GmtU  SJupkird  (1725),  u.  3  :— 

'  At  midnight  hours  o'er  the  kirk-3rard  she  raves, 
And  howks  unchristened  weans  out  of  their  graves* ; 

and  Tarn  0'  SkatUer  (p.  323),  '  Coffins  stood  round,'  etc. 
Stanza  X.  Link  3.   'For  0/  the  yellow  treasure's  taen,' 

1787  (2);  '  OM,'  Mss.  (A  and  B).    4.  'By  wicket  skill,'  Ms. 

(A);  'camtraip  skill,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A).    5.  'An 

demtiit,  twal-pint  Haukie's^tm^,' MS.  (A);  '/our,'  MS.  (B),  and 

1786. 
Stanza  xi.  In  ms.  (A),  originally  read  thus  :— 

'  Thence  kncts  are  coosten^  spells  contrh/d. 
An*  the  brisk  bridegroom^  newly  wii^d. 
Just  as  tke  kittle  point  arrit^d, 

Fond,  keen,  an'  croose. 
Is  by  some  spU^  jad  deprived 

O  's  warklum's  use.' 

Of  Lines  X  and  a  the  final  reading  in  ms.  (A)  is  ^— 

'  Thence  m3rstic  knots  breed  great  abuse 
To  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen,  and  croose '  y 

and  in  MS.  (B),  'breed*  is  a  deleted  reading.    5.  *  Is  made  as 
useless  as  a  louse,'  final  reading  in  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xii.  Link  5.  '  An' #f«^^(r  travllers  are  allui'd,' ms. 
(A). 
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Stanza  xiii.    Line  3.    'The  dancin,  cunt,  mischievoos  addrsss 
monkeys,'  MS.  (A).  TO  THB 

Stanza  xv.  in  us.  (A)  ori^nally  read  thus : —  DBIL 

'  Lang  syne  in  Eden's  Mapfy  scene 
When  strain  EdUs  [* Adam's '  deleted]  days  were  ^nm. 
Ah'  Eve  vmls  like  my  bcnie  Jean 

My  dearest  fart, 
A  dancin,  sweet,  young,  handsome  queen 
Wf  guileless  heart.' 

The  substituted  stanza  —  '  bonie  yard,*  by  the  way,  is 
Fergusson's — which,  as  printed,  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  in  MS.  (A),  was  no  doubt  written  after  the  difiScolty  with 
Armour. 

Stanza  xvii.  Line  3.  <  Ye  did  present  your  itgly  phk,' 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xix.  Line  3.  *Sin*  that  day  Michael  did  yon 
pierce ' :— *  Vide  Milton,  Book  6th '  (R.  B.) 

Stanza  xx.  Line  2.  'Thai  Robin^s  rantin,  sweariut 
drinkin,'  MS.  (A). 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  POOR 

MAILIE 

One  of  the  few  pieces  written  before  1784.  Bams 
^had^  partly  by  way  of  frolic,  bought  a  eWe  and  two 
lambs  from  a  neighbour,  and  she  was  tethered  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  house  at  Lochlie.  He  and  1  were  going 
out  with  our  teams,  and  our  two  younger  brothers  to 
drive  for  us,  at  mid-day,  when  Hugh  Wilson,  a  curious- 
looking,  awkward  boy,  clad  in  plaiding,  came  to  us  with 
much  amdety  in  his  fisce,  with  the  information  that  the 
ewe  had  entangled  herself  in  the  tether,  and  was  lying  in 
the  ditch.  Robert  was  much  tickled  with  Huoc's  appear- 
ance and  postures  on  the  occasion.  Poor  Mailie  was  set 
to  rights,  and  when  we  returned  from  the  plough  in  the 
evening  he  repeated  to  me  her  Death  and  Dying  Wordi 
pretty  much  in  the  way  they  now  stand/ — Gxusnnr  Bubwb. 
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The  'Dying  Words'  of  Poor  Mailie,  though  in  a 

WUkBJM    diflisrent  metre,  trace  hack  without  douht  to  the  Lmti 

Difimg  WariUi^Bmtn^ Hedc (WatBon's Firrt Part),  written 

bjr  Hamilton    of  GUbertfield  (1665  ?-l  767),  who  para- 

phnwd  and  metriciBed  Blind  Harrj't  WaUaee : — 

*"A1m!  aJAi!"  quo Bowiie HedE, 
**  On  fonner  daji  wlien  I  reilaet ! 
I  WM  »  Dog  muefa  in  reqwet 

For  doo^tj  Deed : 
But  nofv  I  moat  hing  by  the  Neck 
Without  Bemeftd." ' 

It  wae  imitated  in  Ramiay't  Litdeff  Spenee'9  Liut  Advice 
and  The  Last  Speech  qf  a  Wretched  Mieer,  and  ettaUiahed 
a  convention  in  Seoti  vene. 

The  poem  wai  entered  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book  in 
June  1766 — mo,  (A).  It  was  abo  inscribed  in  a  book^  of 
which  two  leaves  of  beautiful  manuscript —us.  (B) — are 
in  tibe  possession  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  ez- 
Ptovost  Brown,  Paisley  ;  and  it  appears  in  the  book  pur- 
chased by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee — to,  (C). 

LlliB  S.  <  H^srt  se  day  nibbUn  od  the  tether/  MS.  (A). 
4.  'And  ^£r  the  warsl'd  in  the  ditch,'  Mss.  (A  and  B). 
6,  *  When  Hughoc  he  came  doytin  by ' :— '  A  neebonr  herd- 
ctllant  about  three-ioartbs  as  wise  as  othei  folk'  (R.  B. 
in  17869  ^c,)i  <  Ht^oc  was  an  odd,  glowran,  gsptn  callan 
shout  three-fourths,'  sic.  (R.  B.  in  MS.  [B]).  24.  '  To  scores 
0^  Uunbs  and  packs  o'  woo,'  1787  (2).  27.  '  An'  now  my 
dying  chaige  I  gas  him,'  1786.  31.  '  But  gie  them  gude  kst 
mOk  their  fill,'  MS.  (A),  ag.  <  So  may  they  like  their  auld  for- 
bears, MS.  (A).  47.  '  An'  warn  him  ay  at  ridm  timsj*  MSS.  (A, 
B  sad  C),  and  1786.  59.  *  An'  when  yi  ever  mind  your  mitber,' 
MB.  (A);  «>v,'  MS.  (C)  and  1786.  66.  *An'  dos'd  her  ^sn 
staang  the  dead,'  1794. 

POOR  MAILIE'S  ELECT 

Tms  delightful  piece  of  sympathy  and  fun  does  not 
appear  in  the  First  Conmum  Place  Book.    It  was  probably 
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composed    after  Bums    had    determined    on    publica-      poor 
tion.  MAILO'S 

The  six-line  stave  in  rime  eouie  (see  aniey  p.  336),  was     buioy 
adapted  to  elegiac  purposes^  by  the  use  of  a  refrain 
which  ends  in  ^dead/  by  Sur  Robert  Sempill  of  Beltrees 
(1696  ?-1661  ?)  in  The  Piper  ofKUbarehan :— 

'KilbMohan  now  may  say  Alaoe ! 
For  Bho  hes  lost  her  Oume  and  Oraee, 
Bayth  Trixie  and  the  Maidein  Trace ; 

Bot  qiihat  remeid? 
For  na  man  oan  tapply  his  place 

HabShneon'tdeid.* 

Sir  Robert  is  also  credited  with  an  Epitaph  on  Sanny 
Briggs^  which  runs  on  precisely  similar  lines.  Both 
are  printed  in  Watson's  Choice  (JoUeeHon,  which  includes, 
besides,  an  Epitaph  on  William  lithgow^  a  drunken  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  closely  imitated  from  the  pair  of  Sempills ; 
and  the  tradition  is  observed  in  Ramsa/s  Eiegki  (see  anie, 
p.  341),  and  in  Fergusson's  On  David  Gregory  and  On  the 
Death  of  Scotch  Music  (which  last  perhaps  suggested  Poor 
MaiHe).  By  Bums's  time,  in  fiict,  the  elegiac  fbmnila 
had  become  completely  Scotticized,  and  had  entered  into 
the  common  stock-in-trade  of  rhjrming  Scottish  men. 

An  early  draft— ms.  (A) — follows  7%e  Death  in  a  us. 
in  the  possession  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  ex- 
Provost  Brown  of  Paisley.  The  piece  is  also  inscribed 
in  the  book  at  KUmamock — ^ms.  (B).  ms.  (A)  diifers  so 
much  from  the  printed  version,  and  affords  so  oaj^tal 
an  illustration  of  the  writer's  methods  that  we  give  it  in 
full:^ 

'  lAment,  in  rhyme,  a'  je  wha  dow. 

Tour  eibaok  ruban  olaw  your  pow. 

Poor  Bobin  '•  roin'd,  stiok  an'  stow, 
Past  a'  remead : 

Hif  only  darlin,  ain  pet  yowe 

Poor  Mailie  '■  dead. 

'  Oohoo,  alai%  hif  Inddess  lot ! 
la  Mn  her  he  lost  a  note ; 
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POOB  He  fell'd  her  kmbe  to  baj  »  eoi^ 

ifAifjg'e  A  moamin  weed : 

wtmtw  He  '■  Wfcxpenoe  poorer  than  »  groftt 

Sin' BUUie 'f  deed. 


*  Slie  wee  nee  get  o'  ranted  reme, 
WV  woo  like  gaita,  en'  lege  like  timmi; 
She  WM  the  flow'r  o'  Fairlie  kmbe, 

A  femooi  breed ! 
Now  Robin  greeten  chowi  the  hemi 
O'MeiUedeed! 

'  O  fortune,  how  thoa  doee  ne  moek  I 
He  thought  in  her  he  aew  e  etock 
Woold  heeye  him  up  wi'  h jvie  folk 

To  ooek  hie  heed : 
Now  e'  hie  hopee  ere  gene  like  emoke, 

ForlCeUie'adeed. 

'Wee  worth,*  €le., 
M  in  the  text,  the  leaf  ending  in  the  middle  of  the 


Stanza  i.  Link  3.  '  Poor  RolMt  fate  is  at  a  doee,'  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  ii.  Linb  3.  *  Or  gar  poor  Robin,  dowie,  wear/ 
1CS.(B);  *Mai«/i786. 

Stanza  hi.  Link  x.  *  Ay  whore  ho  good  the  trotted  by 
him,'  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  iv.  Link  x.  *  I  wat  she  was  a  j^owo  o*  sense/  ms. 
(B).    5.  '  Now  RoHn  lanely  keeps  the  spence/  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  ▼.  Link  x.  '  At  timet  he  wanders  np  the  howe/ 
MS.  (B).  a.  'Comes  bleatin  /^him,  owretheknowe,'  1787  (i), 
X7»7  (a),  1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  vi.  in  a  deleted  Tersion—MS.  (B)^reads,  as  does 
Stanza  hi.  in  ms.  (A) : — *Ski  was  nao  got,*  etc.  William 
Bnmess  was  for  some  time  gardener  at  Fairlie  Honse,  Ayrshire. 

Stanza  vii.  Link  x.  'Wae  worth  thai  man  wha  first  did 
shape,'  1786. 

Stanza  viii.  Link  2.  '  Your  chanters  tune ' :— In  Lowland 
Scotland  the  bagpipe  was  at  one  time  as  common  as  it  is  and 
was  in  the  Highlands.  Its  disuse  was  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Kirk  authorities  in  coonexioii  with  dancing. 
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EPISTLE  TO  JAMES  SMITH 

Ths  recipient  of  this  epistle  was  the  son  of  Robert  Smithy 
merchant^  Mauchline.  He  was  bom  Ist  March  1766,  and 
was  thus  six  years  younger  than  the  poet  He  lost  hk 
father  early,  and,  perhaps  by  reason  of  his  stepfiither's 
rigid  discipline,  grew  something  regardless  of  restraint 
He  was,  however,  clever,  affectionate,  and  witty;  secured 
the  poet's  especial  esteem  by  his  lo3ralty  during  the  Armour 
troubles ;  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Equity  (or  Bache- 
lors' Club,  which  met  at  the  Whitefoord  Arms),  and  the 
subject  of  a  humorous  epitaph  (see  post,  voL  ii.)  which 
need  not  be  interpreted  too  literally ;  for  some  time  kept 
a  small  draper's  shop  in  Mauchline;  in  1787  became 
partner  in  the  Avon  Printworks,  Linlithgowshire ;  and 
about  1788  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died.  Several 
letters  to  him  are  included  in  Bums's  correspondence. 
His  sister's  '  wit '  is  celebrated  in  The  Beiies  qf  MauekUn^ 
The  EpiHle  was  probably  written  early  in  1786,  before 
Bums  had  quite  decided  to  attempt  publication.  In  the 
book  purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee  the  m. 
gives  some  interesting  variations  from  the  printed  ver- 
sion. The  third  ttanca  ia  wanting,  and  probably,  there- 
fore, was  not  included  in  the  EpiHle  as  sent  to  Smith, 
but  was  added  in  transcribing  for  the  press. 

Stanza  iy.  Line  5.  '  Will  yt  lay4fy€  a  wu  whyUs  time,* 
ddeted  reading  in  MS. 
Stanza  v.  in  the  its.  reads  as  follows :— 

'  Some  rhjrme  because  Hey  like  to  clask. 
Ah'  git  a  neebor's  name  a  lash  ; 
An*  some  (vain  thoughi^for  needfu*  cask  ; 

An*  some  for  fame  ; 
For  me,  /  siring  my  dogg-rel  irash 

For  fun  at  kame* ; 


bat  this  readily  is  deleted,  and  the  printed  one  is  substitntedy 
with  the  exoeptioo  of  *kinifm*iat '  ooontni '  in  line  ^ 
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Brarruc       Stanza  ix.  Link  x.  '  Thenfarewel  hopes  o'  buirel-booghs.' 

TO  JAMES  MS.,  1786,  1787(1),  1787  («).  1793  and  1794;  tmt  in  the  1786 

fMlTH      '  e^  for  *  o'.'    5.  *  An'  ////  the  Unely  heighu  an'  howes,'  ifs. 

Stanza  xl  Link  jl  'Just  now  /'«•  livm,  sound  an'  kml^* 

m. ;  *tmd,*  1794.    3-6.  A  deleted  reading  of  theie  law  in 

th«  m.  is  as  follows  :— 

'  Then  top  an'  main-top  koisi  the  sail 
All  hands  akfi. 
An*  large  before  Enjojnnent's  gale 
ljfli'%  stnd  odrtfL' 

Stanza  xii.  Link  3.  *  An'  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand,' 

MS. 

Stanza  XIV.  Link  5.  '  An'/amveldttJi  Uwilcking^womuit* 
MS.,  which  has  ^farewd*  instead  of '  fiureweel '  in  the  preceding 
lines  of  this  stansa. 

Stanza  xvii.  Link  5.  *And  eyt  tkt  barren  imngry  hnt,' 

I. 

Stanza  xvin.  Link  5.  *Then  cetie  in  some  eamie  place^' 


Stanza  xxiii.  Link  x.  *  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it '  :— 
Geoige  Dempster  of  Donnichen,  M.P.  (See  cmCt,  Notat  to 
Tke  Auihm^t  Earmat  Cry  and  Prayer^  p.  335).  A  dektsd 
fOftding,  Lines  a^  3  in  the  MS.,  is  as  follows  :— 

*  Honor,  gie  ikat  tat  Willie  Pft 
I/kegoos  on  to  mtrii  it' 

Stanza  xxvi.  Link  x.  *  O'  ye  /vu/folk  wha  live  hy  rule,' 

US. 

Stanza xxviii.  Link  4.  'The  niii/f»  squad,' ms.  ;  ^ramk' 
ling,'  1786 ;  and  <  rmUM^'  1794.  Not  impossibly  *  rtmbUt^,* 
in  the  1786  Edition,  was  a  misprint  for  '  ranting** 


A  DREAM 

Tbb  outapokenneM  of  this  address— partly  traceable  to 
the  poet's  latent  Jacobitism — ^was  distasteAil  to  some  of 
Us  loyal  patrons,  who  advised  that,  unless  it  were 
modified,  it  should  not  be  retained  in  the  1787  Edifcioii. 
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But,  as  he  wrote  to  Mn.  Dunlop  (dOth  April),  he  was  a  ubeam 
'  not  very  amenable  to  counsel '  in  sock  a  matter ;  and^ 
hk  sentimentB  onoe  published,  he  scorned  either  to  with- 
draw them  or  to  dilute  his  expression.  The  author  of  tiie 
Ode  here  ridiculed  was  Thomas  Warton.  For  the  stave 
of  A  Dream,  see  arUe  (p.  829),  the  Prefatory  Note  to  The 
Hoip  Fair, 

Stanza  l  Lm b  4.  *  A  humble  Bardie  wishes/  1786, 17^ 
(I),  and  1787  (2):—  Tht  ^nation  <  Poet '  in  Editions  '93  and  '94 
is  preferable  in  view  of  '  hardship '  in  the  fdlomn^  Une. 

Stanza  ii.  Link  a.  *By  SMutf  a  lofd  an*  lady,'  1786^  1787 
dX  1787  <2),  and  1793. 

Stamza  IV.  Link  7.  '  And  now  the  third  part  ^tfaastxittg/ 
1787  (i),  1787  (8),  1793  and  1794.  9.  'Than  did  ac  <hqr't— 
Before  the  American  Colonies  were  lost* 

Stanza  vii.  Link  8.  '  Abridge  your  Afus^r  Barges,'  1787  (2)1 
—In  the  spring  of  1785  it  had  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
Navy. 

Stanza  ix.  Link  4.  'A  simple  Poef  gies  yc^*  1793  and  1794. 
^  *  Thae  dctmy  Baimtime  Heaven  has  lent,'  1787  (2). 

Stanza  x.  Link  x.  'For  you,  young  Potentate  o*  Wales': 
--Afterwards  George  iv. 

Stanza  xi.  Linx  x.  *  Yet  aft  a  ragged  cewt '/  been  kno%vfi,' 
1787  (2).  5.  *  There  him  at  Agineoartwha  shone '^^*  Ring 
Henry  ▼.'  (R.  6.)  y.  *  And  yet,  wi'  ftmny  qvesr  Sir  Jehn*t^ 
*  Sir  John  Faktaf,  vide  Shakespeare '  (R.  &). 

Stamza  XII.  'For  yoa,  right  rev'read  Osnabvig'  t*^Fr«de» 
ride  Attgnstus,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  second  son  of 
George  III.;  botni6thAu^ti763;  elected  to  the  Biahopck  of 
Osnaburg  in  infimqr  (1764);  had  abandoned  the  title  in  1784^ 
on  being  created  Duke  of  York  and  Albany;  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  1798 ;  but  in  1809  was  oompdled  bf 
the  Clarke  Scandals  to  resign.     He  died  5th  January  1827. 

Stanza  xiii.  Linb  j.  '  A  glorious  galley  stem  and  stem,^ 
1786, 1787  (I),  1787  (2),  and  1793:—'  Allttduig  tothenewspi^)er 
account  of  a  certain  Royal  sailor's  amour '  (R.  H.).  Theisyid 
sailor  was  Prince  William  Henry— appointed  OBpUan  in  the 
Navy  loth  April  1786— afterwards  Duke  of  Qarence,  and 
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A  OBBAM  finally  King  William  it.     His  connexion  with  Dorothy  JonUa 
did  not  begin  till  179a 
Stanza  xiy.  Link  i.  <  Ye  lastly  bmt^  bUMoms  a'/  17S7 

THE  VISION 

The  division  into  *  Duans '  was  borrowed  from  Oasian  :«- 
'Duan^  a  term  of  Ossian's  for  the  different  divisions 
of  a  digressive   poem.     See  his  Cath^Loday  voL  ii  of 
MTherson's   Translation.'    (R.   B.)     To   Duan   1.,  aa 
it  appeared  in  the  1786  Edition^  seven  stanaas  were 
added  in  that  of  1787>  and  one  to  Dnan  u.     Fourteen 
stanzas  of  the  poem  as  originally  composed  were  with- 
held by  Bums  from  publication^  and  were  first  printed 
(1852)  in  Chambers's  Edition  from  the  Stair  ms.,  then 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dick  of  Irvine.     Since  then  this 
MB.   has  been  divided   and   sold    piecemeal,   the  most 
of  the  suppressed  staniEas,  with  two  of  the  stanaas  pub- 
lished in  1787>  being  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert 
Jardine  of  Castlemilk.    The  suppressed  stanzas  are  strik- 
ingly inferior  to  those  published  in  the  original  Edition  ; 
but  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be — not  any  '  nodding ' 
on  the  part  of  Bums  after  his  genius  was  matured  but — 
•a  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  16th  January  1787, 
that  they  formed  part  of  The  Vition  as  it  'originally 
stood,'  when  he  composed  it  'longagOb'    In  all  likelihood 
the  published  stanzas  were  revised  for  the  Kifanamock 
volume,  the  others  remaining  untouched.     Bums  also 
states  that  the  stanzas  added  in  the  "87  Edition  formed 
part  of  the  poem  as  it  'originally  stood';  but  the  pro- 
bability is  that  they  were  almost  entirely  recast    At  least 
H  is  plain  that  in  one  case,  that  of  Stanza  zxii.  (Duan  i.), 
this  was  so : — 

'  Biydone't  brave  ward,  I  well  could  spy,'  etc., 

vhich  is  merely  an  improved  reading  of  Stanza  zi.  of  the 
snppreased  set  :— 

'  Brydone't  brave  ward  I  saw  him  staud,'  etc. 
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The  following  are  the  suppresBed  stanias.      After  the      the 
18th  of  Duan  i.  :—  vwioN 

*  With  Moret  throef  I  marked  that  earth. 
That  oottage,  witneM  of  my  biith ; 
And  near  I  law,  bold  iuuing  forth 

In  jouthful  pride, 
A  lindM^  raoe  of  noUe  wOTth, 

Famed  far  and  wide. 

*  Where,  hid  behind  a  spreading  wood. 
An  ancient  Piot-built  mansion  stood, 
I  spied,  among  an  angel  brood, 

A  female  fair ; 
Sweet  shone  their  high  maternal  blood 

And  fathen'  air.^ 

*  An  andent  tower*  to  memory  brought 
How  Dettingen's  bold  hero  fought ; 
Still,  far  from  sinking  into  nought, 

It  owns  a  lord 
Who  far  in  western  climates  fought. 

With  trusty  sword. 

'Among  the  rest  I  well  could  spy 
One  gallant,  graceful,  martial  boy. 
The  9oldier  sparkled  in  his  eye, 

A  diamond  water ; 
I  blest  that  noble  badge  with  joy 

That  owned  mefrater,* 

After  the  20th  stanza  of  the  text : — 

*  Near  by  arose  a  maasioB  ikna,^ 
The  seat  of  many  a  muse  divine ; 
Not  rustic  muses  such  as  mine. 

With  holly  erown'd. 
But  th'  andent,  tuneful,  laurell'd  Nine, 

From  classic  ground. 

1  Sundrum.— i2.  B.  >  Stair.— J2.  B. 

'  Captain  James  Montgomerie,  Blaster  of  St.  James*  Lodge, 
Tarbolton,  to  which  the  author  has  the  homoor  to  balimg.'— 'it  B, 
*  Auobinleek.— it.  B, 
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THE  I  BMNim'd  tilt  Mrd  Uuit  Fwrtune  dmlt, 

YiwtON  ^®  "^  where  bonie  Whitef oordB  dwelt ;  ^ 

Bat  other  proepeeta  nuMle  me  melt : 

ThAl  Tilkge  netf ;  * 
There  Nfttnre,  FMendehip,  Lore,  I  felt, 

Foad-mingling  deir ! 

'  H*il  I  Natore'e  pang,  more  ttroiig  thaa  death ! 
Wana  Frieodehip'B  glow,  like  kindling  wrath ! 
Lore,  dearer  than  the  parting  breath 

Of  djhig  friend  t 
Not  er'n  with  life's  wild  deriooe  path. 

Your  f  oree  thall  end ! 

*The  Pow^r  that  gare  the  loft  alarmi 
In  Uooming  Whitef ord's  roey  oharme. 
Still  threata  the  tiny,  feathered  armi. 

The  barbM  dart, 
While  lorelj  Wllhelminia  wanns 

The  ooldeit  heart.'* 

After  the  2l8t  itaiua  of  the  text :~ 

'Where  Lngar  leaves  his  moorlaad  plaid,* 
Where  lately  Want  waa  idly  laid, 
I  markM  busy,  bustling  Trade, 

In  fervid  flame, 
Beneath  a  PMicneiB's  aid. 

Of  noble  name. 


*  Wild,  eoontleas  hills  I  eoold  survey. 
And  eountless  flooks  as  wild  as  they ; 
But  other  seenes  did  ehaims  di^lay. 

That  better  pleaasu 
Where  poliah'd  maDnera  dwell  with  Qfiy, 

In  rural  ease.* 

'Where  OessBoek  poors  with  gurgling  sound  ;* 
And  Irwine,  marking  out  the  bound. 


^  Balloehayle.  *  y^^^Ma^u^ 

t  mn  Wilhelminla  Akundor.  «  OttBnosk.^i2.  M. 

s  Bfr.  Farquhar  Oray.— iZ.  B.  *  Auiihinakirth.«^A  B. 
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Enamoar'd  of  the  aoenes  around,  XHE 

Slow  nms  his  race,  VISION 

A  name  I  doubly  honored  found,  ^ 

With  knightlj  graoe. 

*  Brydone't  brave  ward,^  I  saw  him  stand. 
Fame  humbly  oflfering  her  hand. 

And  near,  his  kinsman's  rustio  band,' 

With  one  aooord, 
Lamenting  their  late  blessed  land 

Must  change  its  lord. 

*  The  owner  of  a  pleasant  spot. 
Near  sandy  wilds,  I  last  did  note ;  ^ 
A  heart  too  warm,  a  pulse  too  hot 

At  times,  o'erran ; 
But  large  in  eVry  feature  wrote, 

Appear*d  the  Man.' 

DUAN  I 

Stanza  i.  Line  z.  '  The  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day': — 
Cf.  Afy  Nannie  0^  (p.  249),  Stanza  i.  Line  3.  'The  wintry 
sun  the  day  has  closed.' 

Stanza  ii.  Line 2.  'The  lee-Iang  day  had  tir'd  me,'  1786 
and  1787  (I). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  z.  'All  in  this  mottyt  misty  clime,'  1787 
(2).    3.  '  I  backward  mus'd  on  vMstet  time,'  1787  (2). 

Stanza  x.  Line  z.  '  A  "  hair-brained,  sentimental  trace  " ': 
— Cf.  EpistU  to  Janus  Smith  (p.  67),  Stanza  xxvii.  Line 
z.  '  Nae  hair-brained,  sentimental  traces.' 

Stanza  xi.  Line  j.  'And  such  a  leg  !  My  Bess  I  toeen^* 
1786;  'My  bonnj^  Jean,'  1787  (2)1^^ Bess*  was  substituted 
for  ^Jean*  in  preparing  the  poem  for  the  '86  Edition,  on 
account  of  Armour's  temporary  renunciation ;  but  although 
the  acquaintanceship  was  not  renewed  until  June  '87,  her 
name  was  restored  in  the  '87  Edition,  which  was  published 
in  April. 

Stanza  xvi.   This  Stanza  and  the  remaining  ones  of  Dnan  I. 
were  first  published  in  the  '87  Edition. 

^  Caprington.— it.  B,  '  Colonel  Fullarton.*J2.  B, 

s  Dr.  Fnllarton.— J2.  B.  ^  Orangefleld.— i2.  B, 

VOL.  L  Z 
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THC  Stanza  XVII.  Line  2.  '  To  see  a  rmoe  heroic  wheel' : — 'Tlie 

vifioil      Wallaces' (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  i.  *  Hi*  Conntift  Sarioar,  mark  him 
well ' :— *  WUliam  Wallace '  (R-  B.).  2.  '  Bold  Richardtoa't 
heroic  swell ' : — 'Adam  Wallace  of  Richardtoo,  cousin  to  the  im- 
mortal preserrer  of  Scottish  independence '  (R.  B.^.  Richardtoo 
is  now  known  as  Riccarton.  j.  *The  chiel^  on  Sark  who 
glorious  fell ' : — *  Wallace,  laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  in 
comnumd,  under  Douglas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  fianums 
battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  ann^  144S.  That  glorioas 
victory  was  prindpallj  owing  to  the  jndidoos  condoct  and 
intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  laird  of  Craigie,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  after  the  action*  (R.  B.).  The  WalUces  of  Craigie 
were  descended  from  the  Wallaces  of  Riccarton,  John  WaUaoe 
of  Riccarton  having  married  Margaret,  danghter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Lindsay  of  Craigie.  The  heiress  of  Craigie  in  Bnms's 
time  was  his  friend  Mrs.  Dunlop,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Frances  Anne  Wallace.  5.  'And  he  whom  ruthless  fittes 
«/r//,'  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xix.  Line  x.  'There,  where  a  sceptr'd  Pictisfa 
shade,*  etc  : — '  Coilus,  King  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the 
district  of  Kyle  is  said  to  take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  traditioii 
says,  near  the  family  seat  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Coilsfield, 
where  his  burial  place  is  still  shown '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xx.  Line  i.  '  Thro*  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove ' : 
— '  Barskimming,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Jnstice-Qerk '  (R-  B.). 
It  lies  two  miles  south-west  of  Mauchline.  The  'aged  Judge '  of 
Line  5-~to  whom  it  belonged — was  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  urn  of 
WUliam  MUler  of  Glenlee,  Kirkcudbrightshire;  bom  3rd 
November  17x7 ;  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  sist  Febmaiy 
1743  ;  appointed  Lord  Justice-Qerk  14th  June  1766,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Barskimming,  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Lord 
Glenlee  ;  Lord- President  of  the  Court  of  Session  15th  January 
1788 ;  created  a  baronet  3rd  March  of  the  same  year ;  died 
27th  September  1789.  The  estate  is  still  in  the  possessioo  of 
the  family. 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  2.  *  The  learned  Sire  and  Son  I  saw ' : — 
'Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor  and  present  Professor 
Stewart'  (R.  B.).  It  is  situate  about  two  miles  soath-cast  of 
Mauchline.      The  estate  came  into  the  paisfisicm    of   Dr. 
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Matthew  Stewart— bora  1717,  died  33rd  January  1785— Pro-  the 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  through  vision 
his  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Archibald  Stewart, 
Writer  to  the  Signet ;  and  here  he  spent  the  last  years  of  hb 
life.  The  *  son,'  Professor  Dngald  Stewart— bora  22iid 
November  1753,  died  nth  June  i8s8 — ^the  well-known  meta* 
physician,  usually  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Catrine,  and 
there  Burns  made  his  acquaintance.  5.  '  Tiat  all  its  source 
and  end  to  draw,'  MS.  at  Castlemilk.  6.  '  TAis,  to  adore,' 
MS.  at  Castlemilk. 

Stanza  xxii.  Linb  i.  '  Brydone's  brave  ward  I  well 
could  spy':— 'Colonel  Fullarton'  (R.  B.).  Colonel  William 
Fullarton  was  descended  from  an  Ayrshire  fiunily,  which  for 
five  centuries  had  possessed  the  barony  of  Fullarton,  near 
Irvine ;  bora  12th  January  1754  ;  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University  $  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel  under  the  care  of 
Patrick  Brydone,  author  of  a  Timr  in  Siciiy ;  in  1780  proposed 
an  expedition  to  Mexico  against  the  Spankrds ;  raised  for  this 
purpose  the  98th  Regiment,  of  which  he  wit  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel;  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope- 
on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch  war — and  thence 
to  India,  where  in  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Southera  army  ;  published  in  1787  A  View  ofth$  English 
Interests  in  IndicL,  and  in  1793  an  Account  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  County  of  Ayr ;  raised  the  S3rd  or  Fullarton's  Dragoons  in 
1794,  and  the  loist  Regiment  in  1803 ;  appointed  in  April 
1803  First  Commissioner  of  Trinidad ;  died  13th  February  iSisS. 
In  1 791  Fullarton  introduced  himself  to  Burns,  who  afterwards 
corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  him  verses  in  MS.  In  hii 
Account  of  Agriculture  he  notes  that  the  method  of  dishorning 
cattle  therein  recommended  was  suggested  'by  Mr.  Robert 
Burns,  whose  general  talents  are  no  less  conspicuous  than  the 
poetic  powers  which  have  done  so  much  honour  to  the  country 
in  which  he  was  bora.' 

DUAN  II 

Stanza  in.  Linb  6.  'Their  UA^urt  ply,'  1787  (9)  and 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  <  Some  fire  the  Sodger  on  to  dare,' 
1786. 
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Stakza  VI.  Tint  SUnn  was  added  in  the  '87  Editiop, 
▼ISION  Stabpza  yix.  Like  x.  *Henoe,  Fullarton,  the  brmve  and 
joong': — See  Note  to  Link  x  of  Stanza  xxii.  of  Doaa  i. 
JL  '  Hence,  Dempster't  leal  •  inspired  tongue ' :  «-  Geoege 
Dempster  of  Dnnnicben,  M.P.  See  Note  to  TJU  Amtkat^s 
JSartust  Cry  amd  Fng^tr  (Stmuza  xiii.  Line  x,  p.  335). 

Stanza  xii.  Lime  a.  '  And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim ': — 
The  district  of  Kjle.  J.  *  Where  once  the  Campbella,  cfaie6 
of  £une ' : — ^The  Campbelb  of  Loadoun,  descended  onginallj 
from  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  house  of  Lochow,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Robert  i.  married  Snssanah  Crawford,  heiress  of 
Londonn.  In  1620  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawers  maiiied 
Margaret  Campbell,  Baroness  of  Loodoon,  and  on  isth  May 
1633  he  was  created  Earl  of  Loodoon  and  Baron  of  Taninaemn 
and  Mauchline. 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  a.  *  Wild  stnd  thee  Pleasare's  devious 
way,'  1787  (a)»  I793  "xi  1794- 

Stanza  xx.  Line  x.  'Thoo  can'st  not  learn,  nor  I  emm 
Aow,*  1786,  1787  (I),  1787  (2),  and  1793.  «•  *  To  paint  with 
Thomson's  lamdscape-ghw^*  1786  and  1787  (i). 


HALLOWEEN 

A  HaUoween  hy  John  Mayne^  author  of  the  SUitr  Oun, 
■ppeared  in  Rnddiman's  Weekly  Magazine  in  November 
1780.  It  is  written  in  the  six-line  stave  in  rime  eauee 
of  The  Piper  qf  KUbarehan  (see  ante,  pp.  336,  345)^  and 
suggested  little  to  Burns  except,  perhaps,  his  theme. 
Bums  pre£M;es  his  verses  thus : — 'The  following  poem  will 
hy  many  readers,  he  well  enough  understood ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
traditions  of  the  country  where  the  scene  is  caat^  notes 
are  added,  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  charms 
and  spells  of  that  night,  so  big  with  prophecy  to  the 
peasantry  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  passion  of  prying 
into  futurity  makes  a  striking  part  of  the  history  of 
human  nature  in  its  rude  state,  in  all  ages  and  nations  - 
and  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  a  philosophic  mind' 
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if  any  such  should  honour  the  author  with  a  perusal^  to  hallow- 
866  th6  remains  of  it  among  the  more  unenlightened  in  EBN 
our  own. '  He  also  supplies  the  following  note  on  the 
title,  Halloween : — '  Is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches, 
devils,  and  other  mischief-making  beings  are  all  abroad 
on  their  baneful,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those 
aerial  people,  the  fairies,  are  said,  on  that  night,  to  hold 
a  grand  anniversary.'  Qf.  Montgomerie,  Fiyting  (lines 
274-9)  :— 

'  In  the  hinder  end  of  haruest  <m  Alhallow  enen, 
When  our  good  nei^^bonn  doe  ryd,  gif  I  read  right,'  ete. 

For  an  account  of  the  stave,  see  ante,  p.  328,  the  Prefii- 
tory  Note  to  The  Holy  Fair,  A  portion  of  Halloween, 
beginning  with  the  last  seven  lines  of  the  seventeenth 
stanza,  is  included  in  the  book  purchased  by  the  Kil- 
mamock  Committee. 

Stanza  i.  Lines.  <On  Cassilis  Downans  dance':— 'Cer- 
tain little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hillt,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cassilis '  (R.  B.).  Cassilis, 
now  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  who  is  also  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
is  the  scene  of  the  ballad  oi  Johnnie  Faa,  7.  '  There,  up  the 
Cove,  to  stray  and  rove ' : — '  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean 
House,  called  the  Cove  of  Colean ;  which,  as  well  as  Cassilis 
Downans,  is  famed,  in  country  story,  for  being  a  favoufite 
haunt  of  Fairies'  (R.  B.).  Colean  House,  now  known  as 
Colzean  Castle,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 
Of  the  Coves,  Sir  William  Brereton  in  his  TrtwOs  relates  that 
there  was  to  be  seen  in  them  in  1634  '  either  a  notable  impos- 
ture, or  most  strange  and  much-to-be-admired  footsteps  and 
impressions '  of  '  men,  children,  dogs,  cone3rs,  and  divers  other 
creatures,'  which  were  '  here  conceived  to  be  spirits.' 

Stanza  ii.  Line  z.  '  Amang  the  ^t^ii^  winding  banks,'  1794. 
3.  *  Where  Bruce  mnce  ruled  the  martial  ranks,'  1787  (a)  :— 
*  The  famous  family  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of  Robert,  the 
great  deliverer  of  his  country,  were  EarU  of  Carrick'  (R.  B.). 
8.  <  An'  had  their  Halloween,'  1787  (a). 

Stanza  hi.  Lines  3  and  4.   la  all  editioiis  a  oonasa  is 
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nr.  Lam  x  «Thar  *'«oda'' 
'i7S7i2)s~"Tlieim  cocbobj  of  Haiiovccmi^] 
itL**modL^'^ ct^iMaioCkMiL  Thej wmAfficmt^hmmd 
witk eyciikat*  lad  poll  tbe  int  they  aicci  vidi :  ki 
or  Hitkt  stniglit  Off  crooked,  ispiophctkof  ibe 
of  the  goad  object  of  all  tlieir  speQ»— die  hmhand 
If  Of  "yM,"  or  emrtk,  tfick  to  the  coot,  that  s  "todhcr,*  or 
fortooe ;  md  the  taitc  of  the  "  autoc,"  that  is»  the  heart  of 

f  fly,  dK  ttCBi»  or.  Id  give  thcai  their  ordmarj  apprihirinay 

the  ''rants,*  are  placed  looievherc  above  the  head  of  the 

door;  and  dKChrbtiaB  aaawi  of  people 

into  dK  hoaae  are,  according  to  the  ptkaiiy  of 

^^raBU,"  dK  aaneiiaqneidoaMK.  Bw)l    f.  *A^ pmft^im 

watt  o^  better  Aift,'  fySy  (3)l 

Staszatu  Lm2.  'Topoatheirtfalkso'cam'a— ^Xhqr 
go  to  the  bamjard,  and  poll  each,  at  three  several  rhnri  a 
abdkofoata.  If  the  thkd  MaOc  wants  the  «« tap-pickk,"  that 
is,  the  gnin  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  qwation  wOl 
eoae  to  dK  awrriage-bed  anything  btt  a  maid'  (R.  B.K 
%,  «Whan  khtthn  in  the  fawf  hoair ' :--' When  dK 
in  a  donbtfid  state,  by  being  too  gieen  or  wet,  the 
bnildcr,  by  nwaaa  of  oki  timber,  etc,  makes  a  huge 
in  his  stadt,  with  an  oprning  in  the  skie  which  is 

to  the  wind:  diishecallsa  "fumchoaae'*  (R.  &>. 

Stamza  til  Lm  i.  'The  aokl  gaid-wife*s 
nisi*;— ''Barning  the  nats  is  alsfouiite  charm.  Thqf 
dK  hid  and  lam  to  each  parfiralar  nnt,  as  they  lay  them  in  the 
ire  ;  and  nrrwding  as  they  bnm  qnietly  Ipgethcr,  or  start  bam. 
bmide  one  another,  the  oomR  and  imne  of  the  ooartshtp  will 
\m*{SLB.Y 

Stahzaz.  Lire  7.  *  Bnb,  stownlins,  pried  her  iwmy  mon.' 

STAirzAXi.  LuiBflL  *  And  in  the  bfaw-chie  throws  then': — 
'Whoever  wonld,  with  snceeas,  tey  diis  spell,  nwst  strietfy 
ofaaervc  these  diiectiona :  Steal  ont,  all  akme,  to  the  kiln,  and, 
darkling,  throw  into  the  ''  pot "  a  doe  of  bliie  yam ;  wind  it  in 
anewdneofftheoklone;  and,  towards  the  latter 
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thing  will  hold  the  thread :  demand,  "Whahaads?"  i.e.  who  HALLOW- 
holds?  and  answer  will  be  returned  from  the  kiln*pot,  by     een 
naming  the  Christian  and  surname  of  your  future  spouse' 

(R.B.). 

Stanza  xiii.  Line  3.  '  I  '11  eat  the  apple  at  the  glass  *  :— 
'  Take  a  candle  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass ;  eat  an  apple 
before  it,  and  some  traditions  say,  you  should  comb  your  hair 
all  the  time ;  the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion,  to  ie,  will  be 
seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peeping  over  your  shoulder '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xiv.  Line  z.  '  Ye  little  skelpie-limmerVfaoe  I '  t^ 
'  A  technical  term  in  female  scolding'  (R.  B.)* 

Stanza  xvi.  Line  5.  <  He  gat  hemp-seed,  I  mind  it  wed ' : 
— '  Steal  out,  nnperceived,  and  sow  a  handful  of  hemp-seed, 
harrowing  it  with  anything  you  can  conveniently  draw  after 
you.  Repeat,  now  and  then — "  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee,  hemp- 
seed  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  that  is  to  be  my  true  love, 
come  after  me  and  pou  thee."  Look  over  your  left  shoulder, 
and  you  will  see  the  appearance  of  the  person  invoked,  in 
the  attitude  of  pulling  hemp.  Some  traditions  say,  *'  Come 
after  me  and  shaw  thee,"  that  is,  show  thyself;  in  which 
case,  it  simply  appears.  Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and 
say,  **  Come  after  me  and  harrow  thee  " '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  9.  <  As  fost  tAai  night,'  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  2.  <  To  winn  three  wechts  o'  naething ' : 
—'This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed  unperceived  and 
alone.  You  go  to  the  bam,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them 
off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there  is  danger  that  the  being 
about  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  some  mischief. 
Then  take  that  instrament  used  in  winnowing  the  com,  which 
in  our  country  dialect  we  call  a  "  wecht,"  and  go  through  all 
the  attitudes  of  letting  down  com  against  the  wind.  Repeat  it 
three  times,  and  the  third  time,  an  apparition  will  pass 
through  the  bam,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other, 
having  both  the  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or 
retinue,  marking  the  employment  or  station  in  Ufe'  (R.  B.). 
A  *wecht'  was  a  close  sieve:  i,e,  the  bottom  was  covered 
with  leather. 

Stanza  xxii.  Line  7.  *  Midden-hole ':— <  A  gutter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dunghill '  (R.  6.  in  Glossary),  8.  *  And  pray'd 
wi'  zeal  an*  fervour,'  1787  (2). 
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MAUxm-  Stanza  xxiii.  Line 3.  'It  chuic'd  the  stack  he  finddooit 
thrice': — *  Take  an  opfiurtmity  of  going  (unnoticed)  torn**  bear- 
ftacfc/'  and  iathom  it  three  timei  roond.  The  Inat  fiathom  of 
the  last  time,  yoa  will  catch  in  joar  arms  the  appcanmoe  of 
yoat  fntnre  conjugal  foke-fellow '  (R.  B. ). 

Stanza  xxit.  Line  7.  '  Whare  three  latids*  lands  met  at  a 
bam ' :— '  Yoo  go  oat,  one  or  nM>re  (for  this  is  a  social  speD),  to 
a  soath-mnning  spring,  or  rimlet,  iHiere  *'  three  lairds'  laads 
meet,"  and  dip  jronr  left  shirt-sleere.  Go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a 
tite,  and  hang  your  wet  sleere  before  it  to  dry.  Lie  awake ; 
and,  some  time  near  midnigfat,  an  apparition,  haTing  the 
exact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in  qoestion,  will  cosne  and  turn 
the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it '  (R.  B). 

Stanza  xxvii.  Line  a.  '  The  Inggies  three  are  ranged ' : — 
Take  three  dishes,  pot  dean  water  in  one,  fool  water  in 
another,  and  leave  the  third  empty ;  blindfold  a  person,  and 
lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes  are  ranged  ;  he  (or  she) 
dips  the  left  hand  :  if  by  chance  in  the  dean  water,  the  lutiiie 
(husband  or)  wife  will  come  to  the  bar  of  matximooy  a  maid  ; 
if  in  the  fonl,  a  widow  ;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  foretdls,  with 
eqnal  certainty,,  no  marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated  three  times, 
and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  is  altered  '  (R.  B. ) 
3.  '  Am'  ev'ry  time  great  care  is  taen  '  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xxviii.  Linej.  'if if*  monyfimny  tales  and  jokes,' 
MS. ;  '  An\^  1794.  5.  '  Till  battered  sow'ns,  wi'  fragrant  lont ' : 
—Sowens,  with  butter  instead  of  milk  to  them,  is  alwajrs  the 
Halloween  Supper '  (R.  B. ).  Sowens  are  made  from  the  liquor 
got  by  steeping  the  seeds  of  oats  in  water.  When  it  has 
toured,  it  is  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  porridge. 


THE   AULD   FARMER'S   NEW-YEAR   MORNING 
SALUTATION  TO  HIS  AULD  MARE,  MAGGIE 

In  the  book  purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee 
this  excellent  piece  of  observation  and  hamour  follows 
The  Address  to  the  DeiL  Although  not  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  Richmond,  17th  February  1786,  it  was  probablr 
composed  about  the  beginning  of  that  year. 
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Stanza  hi.  Line  5.  *  An'  coald  haegane  oat  owre  a  stank/ 
deleted  reading  in  MS. 
Stanza  iv.  Line  5.  '  //  was  but  smc^  but  weel-win  gear,' 

MS. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  a.  '  When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonny  bride, 
1794*      S    'Kyle-Stewart    I    could   bragg^   wide':— Kyle- 
Stewart  is  the  northern  division  of  the  Ayrshire  district  of 
Kyle. 

Stanza  vii.  Line  x.  *Tho'  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  and 
hobble  ' : — Bums  explains  *  hoyte  'as  'the  motion  between  a 
trot  and  a  gallop,'  the  old  mare's  stiffened  joints  preventing 
her  from  doing  either  properly. 

Stanza  x.  Line  z.  '  The  sma'  ^/fv^Z-rumpl't,  hunter  cattle,' 
MS.  and  1786.  3.  ^ Highi  may  be  wart  thee  for  a  brattle,' 
MS.  J.  '  But  sax  Scotch  mile  thoa  tr/t  their  mettle,'  MS.  and 
1786. 

Stanza  xi.  Line  z.  'Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan':— 
'  Fittie  Ian '  was  the  near  horse  of  the  hindmost  pair  in  the 
plough,  which  was  then  drawn  by  four  horses  (see  Th$  Inven- 
tory, vol.  ii.).  a.  '  As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ': — '  Tug, 
raw  hides,  of  which,  in  old  times,  plough-traces  were  frequently 
made '  (R.  B.  in  Glossary).  They  were  also  made  of  '  tow,'  or 
rope. 

Stanza  xvi.  Line  5.  *But  here  to  weary  age  we're  brought,' 
MS.     *  Yet '  deleted  below  '  but. ' 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  z.  'We've  worn  to  craiy  years  w€ 
other y  MS.     In  the  ms.  4-6  read  thus : — 

'  An'  clap  thy  bach 
An*  mind  the  days  we  've  haen  thegither^ 
An'  ca  the  crach,* 


TO  HIS 
AULD 
MARE 

MAGGIE 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT 


The  Cotter'i  Saturday  Night  is  included  in  the  list  of 
poems  mentioned  by  Burns  in  his  letter  to  Richmond^ 
17th  February  1786 ;  it  was  therefore  composed  between 
the  beginning  of  November  1785  and  that  date.  Gilbert 
Bums  relates  that  Robert  first  repeated  it  to  him  in  the 
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cotteb's  coune  of  a  walk  one  Sunday  aftemooD.    He  also  atates 
SATURDAY  that  the  'hint  of  the  plan^  and  the  title  of  the  poem^' 
NiOifT     were  taken  finooi  Ferf^naMm's  Farmer^i  In§k, 

This  is  tnie^  hut  the  piece  as  a  whole  is  formed  on  RngUdi 
models.    It  is  the  most  artificial  and  the  most  imitatiTe  of 
Bums's  works.    Not  onlj  is  the  influence  of  Grid's  Xkgjf 
eonspienous^  hut  also  there  are  echoes  of  Pope,  Tiiomaon, 
Goldsmith,  and  even  Milton ;  while  the  stans^  which  waa 
taken,  not  from  Spenser,  whom  Bums  had  not  then  read, 
but  from  Beattie  and  Shenstone,  is  so  purely  English  aa 
to  lie  outside  the  range  of  Bums's  experience  and  aeoom- 
plishment     '  These  English  songs,'  he  wrote  long  after- 
wards (1794)  to  Thomson,  'gravel  me  to  death.     I  haye 
not  that  command  of  the  language  that  1  have  of  my 
native  tongue.    In  hd,  I  think  my  ideas  are  more  barren 
in  English  than  in  Scottish.'    This  b  so  te  tme  aa  to 
make  one  wish  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  had  diosen  a 
Scots  exemplar :  that  he  had  taken  (say)  not  merely  tiie 
scheme  but  also  the  stave — a,  6,  a,  6,  e,  d,  c,  d,  <l^-<of 
The  FatTner's  Ingk,  and  sought  after  effects  winch  he 
could  accomplish  in  a  medium  of  which  he  was  absolute 
master.     As  it  is,  The  CoUer'e  Saturday  Night  is  supposed 
to  paint  an  essentially  Scottish  phase  of  life ;  but  the 
Scottish   element  in    the  diction  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Scottish  cast  of  the  effect — is  comparatively  slight 
throughout,  and  in  many  staniEas  is  altogether  wanting. 
In  the  '94  Edition  the  vernacular  was  a  little  coloured 
by  a  more  general  substitution  of  'an"  for  *ai%d,'  'wi" 
for  '  with,'  and  so  on.     But  it  may  be  that  Tytler,  rather 
than  Bums,  was  responsible  for  this;  and  the  earlier 
orthography,  being  in  better  keeping  with  the  general 
English  cast,  has  been  retained. 

The  MS.  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Aiken— mb.  (A) — [for  a 
copy  of  this  mb.  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
hii  descendant,  Mr.  J.  Chetwood  Aiken],  differs  much 
more  horn  the  printed  version  than  either  the  mb.  in 
the  British  Museum— mb.  (B) — or  the  mb.  in  the  book 
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purchased    by  the    Kilmarnock    Committee — mb.   (C)—  cotter's 
which  last  has  the   headings  The  Cotter^i  Saturday  T  Saturday 
E'en,     The  printer's  copy— us.  (D>— of  which  a  facsimile     NIOHT 
was  printed  in  1840^  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Irvine 
Club.     jcs.  (A)  wants  the  motto  ^m  Gray. 


Stanza  i.  Linb  z.  '  My  lov'd,  my  honor'd,  much  respected 
friend ' : — Robert  Aiken,  eldest  son  of  John  Aiken,  shipboilder, 
Ayr,  by  Sarah  Dalrymple,  second  daughter  of  James  Dalrymple, 
sheriff-clerk  of  Ayrshire;  born  23rd  August  1739;  became 
solicitor  and  Surveyor  of  Taxes  in  Ayr  $  was  probably  acquainted 
with  the  Bums  household  in  the  early  years  of  Robert's  life ; 
introduced  him  to  Gavin  Hamilton  with  a  view  to  his  taking 
Mossgiel ;  displayed  great  skill  and  eloquence  in  his  success- 
ful defence  of  Gavin  Hamilton  before  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr 
against  the  Kirk-Session  of  Mauchline ;  especially  excelled  as 
an  elocutionist — so  much  so  that  Bums  said  that  he  *  read '  him 
'  into  fame ' ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Bums  in  his  letter  to  Rich- 
mond, 17th  February  17S6,  as  'my  chief  patron,'  who  'is 
pleased  to  express  great  approbation  of  my  works.'  He  is  said 
by  Bums  in  a  supposed  letter  to  John  Ballantine,  printed  by 
Cunningham,  but  without  date,  to  have  been  art  and  part  in  the 
destruction  of  his  declaration  of  marriage  to  Jean  Armour ;  but 
Miss  Grace  Aiken,  who  had  access  to  letters  of  Bums  to  her 
father,  now  lost,  testifies  that  there  '  never  was  any  interraption 
in  their  friendship  or  correspondence'  (P.  F.  Aiken,  Memoriais 
o/Bumst  p.  102).  He  subscribed  for  105  copies  of  the  Kilmar- 
nock Edition ;  and  died  at  Ayr  24th  March  1807.  He  is  the 
' gXih^iongOitd  Ajaktu*  oi H0fy Willies  Prayer  i  the  'Orator  Bob ' 
of  The  Kirf^s  Alarm ;  and  the  '  Aiken  dear '  of  The  Farewell, 

Stanza  ii.  Line  4.  '  The  \i\axk*iaiigJlocks  o'  craws  to  their 
repose,'  Mss.  (A,  B  and  C). 

Stanza  hi.  Linb  3.  <Th'  expectant  wee-things,  tottlin, 
stacher  tkro\'  mss.  (B  and  C)  ;  '  tkro* '  also  in  mss.  (A  and  D), 
although  printed  *  through*  in  1786.  8.  'Does  a'  his  weary 
carking cares  beguile,'  1 793  and  1794. 

Stanza  v.  Line  3.  'The  tender  hours,  swift -winged, 
unnoticed  fleet,'  mss.  (A  and  B).  8.  '  Maks  auld  daes  leuk 
amaist  as  weel  's  the  new,'  MS.  (C). 
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cotter's       Stanza  vi.  Lin£  5.  '  And  O,  be  ture  to  mind  the  Lord 

•ATURDAY  ftlway,*  deleted  reading  in  ifs.  (B).  d  'And  tent  yoar  duty  duly, 

NIGHT     mom  and  night,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (B).    9.  '  They  ne^er 

sought  in  vain  wha  sought  the  Lord  aright/  Mss.  (A,  B  andC). 

Stanza  vn.  Lin£  5.  '  The  wily  mother  sfys  the  consdoos 
flame/  ms.  (A). 

Stanza  VI 11.  Line  5.  *The  youngster's  witUss  heart  o'er- 
flows  wi*  joy/  MSS.  (A  and  C).  8.  '  What  makes  the  youth 
tae  awkward  an*  sae  grave/  mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  ix.  Line  i.  *  O  happy  love  !  where  suchsn  hve  is 
found/  MSS.  (A,  B,  and  C).  3.  '/,  who  have  tracid  long 
this  wary  round/  MS.  (A) ;  'I  Ve  trackdlong^'  MS.  (B) ;  *  I  We 
pacM  Umg^  MS.  (C).  4.  '  From  detp-fiU  sage  exptrUnce  can 
declare/  MS.  (A).  9.  'Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that 
scents  the  balmy  gale/  MS.  (B) ;  *ev*nmg*  deleted  ;  '  evening* 
in  MSS.  (C  and  D) ;  and  in  MS.  (D)  *  balmy  *  deleted. 

Stanza  x.  Line  5.  '  Curse  on  his  coward  arts !  dissembling 
smooth/  deleted  reading  in  ms.  (D)  ;  '  asWx/  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xi.  Line  i.  *  But  now  the  ckewfnl  supper  crowns 
tks  board/  MS.  (A).  8.  *  Meanwhile  the  wifie  garrulous  will 
tell,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  xii.  Line  i.  *  The  social  supper  done,  wi'  serious 
lace,'  MS.  (A).  5.  'The  big  ha'  bible':— So  called  from  iu 
original  use  in  the  noble's  hall,  wherein  the  whole  household 
assembled  for  religious  services. 

Stanza  XIII.  LiNEd  <  The  rilf^^/ far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays/ 
MS.  (B). 

Stanza  xv.  Line  6.  '  What  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to 
many  a  land,'  MS«  (Ay. 

Stanza  xvi.  Line  3.  '  Hope  "  springs  exulting  on 
triumphant  wing '"  :— « Pope's  Windsor  Forest '  ( R.  B. ).  The 
passage  is: — 

'  See  I  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings.' 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  x.  '  Then  homeward  ea£h  takes  off  kis 
sev'ral  way,'  MSS.  (A  and  B) ;  ^eack  take  off  their,'  MS.  (C). 

Stanza  xix.  Line  4.  '  "  An  honest  man 's  the  nohU  work  of 
God,"'  MSS.,  1786,  1787  (I),  and  1787  (a):— Perhaps  an  im- 
provement on  the  line  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Aian^  iv.  247,  in  the 
printed  text. 
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Stanza  xxi.   Line  a.   *  That  streamed  in  great  unhappy  cotter's 
Wallace'  heart,'  Mss.  (B  and  C) ;   '  through  great  unhappy  SATURDAY 
Wallace'  heart,*  MS.  (A),  which  reading,   with   *  thro*  *    for     nioht 
Uhrough^'  was  adopted  in  MS.  (D),  1786, 1787  (i),  and  1787  (2) : 
— Mrs.  Donlop  objected  to  the  application  of  this  phrase  to 
her  ancestral  relative  Sir  William  Wallace ;  and  in  a  letter, 
dated  Edinburgh,  15th  January  1787,  Bums  replies : — '  I  dis- 
trusted my  own  judgment  on  your  finding  fault  with  it,  and 
applied  for  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  literati  here,  who  honour  ^ 

me  with  their  critical  strictures,  and  they  all  allow  it  to  be 
proper.'  But  although  he  retained  the  phrase  in  the  '87 
Edition,  he  changed  the  line  in  that  of  '93. 


TO  A  MOUSE 

Gilbert  Burns  testifies  that  the  verses  to  the  *  Mouse ' 
were  suggested  by  the  incident  in  the  heading  of  the 
poem^  and  composed  ^  while  the  author  was  holding  the 
plough.'  A  MS.  is  included  in  Mr.  Alfred  Mornson's 
collection. 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  *  I  wad  be  laitb  tae  rin  an'  chase  thee,' 

MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  a.  *What  then?  puire  beastie,  thou 
maun  live,' MS.    6.  MiM/never  miss 't,' 1794. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  5.  'An'  naething,  now,  tai  big  a  new 
ane,'  Ms.    5.  'An'  ^<i«/<e/ December's  winds  ensuin','  MS. 

Stanza  v.  Line  i.  *  Thou  saw  the  fields  laid'  bleak  an' 
waste,'  MS.    4.  <  Then  thought  tae  dwell,'  ms. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  5.  Tae  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble,' 
MS.     6.  '  But  home  or  hald,'  MS. 

Stanza  vii.  Line  a.  *In  proving  foresight  whyles  in 
vain,' MS.    4.  *y(/?^aiitf  agley,' ms. 

Stanza  viii.  Line  i.  *But  thou  art  blest  compar'd  wi' 
me,'  MS. 

EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE 

The  *  Davie '  of  this  Epistle  was  David  Sillar,  third  son 
of  Patrick  Sillar^  farmer  at  Spittleside^  near  Tarbolton^ 
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CFlfTLC  bom  in  1760.  He  made  the  acquaintanoe  of  Bums  early 
TO  DAVix  in  1781  at  Lochlie  ;  in  May  of  that  year  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Bachelors'  Club;  was  for  some  time 
interim  teacher  in  the  parish  school^  Tarbolton,  and 
afterwards  started  an  '  adventure '  school  at  Commonside  ; 
opened  a  grocer's  shop  in  Irvine  towards  the  close  of 
1783  ;  published  in  17B9  a  volume  of  Poena  in  imitation 
of  Bums^  who  helped  him  to  get  subscribers ;  after  an 
^  attempt  to  get  literary  work  in  Edinburgh^  returned  to 

Irvine^  where  he  took  up  teaching  again,  and  ultimately 
became  town  councillor  and  magistrate ;  died  2nd  May 
1830. 

Bums,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Davie  (see  vol.  iL ),  with 
which  Sillar  pre&ced  his  own  Poems,  thus  chided  him  for 
his  neglect  of  the  Muse  :^ 

*  Sie  hauns  m  yours  sad  ne'er  be  faikit, 
Be  hained  wha  like.' 

But  this  estimate  was  not  justified:  Sillar's  published 
verses  are  mere  commonplace.  A  letter  giving  his  re^ 
collections  of  Bums  was  published  in  Josiah  Walker's 
Edition  (1811),  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  Sillar, 
whose  skill  as  a  fiddler  may  partly  explain  Bums's 
admiration,  wrote  the  air  to  which  A  Roselmd  by  my 
Barfy  Waik  was  set  in  Johnson's  Museum, 

Bums  refers  to  this  Epistle  as  being  in  the  metre  of 
Montgomerie's  The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  The  first  known 
set  of  that  famous  poem—'  composed  into  Scottis  Meeter, 
be  Alexander  Montgomerie' — was  printed  in  1597;  a 
second,  greatly  enlarged,  appeared  in  1615,  and  this  was 
reprinted  in  The  Ever  Green ;  yet  another  was  included  in 
Watson's  First  Part  Montgomerie  was  bom  about  1540, 
and  died  after  1605.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  invented  the  peculiar  quatorzain  in  which  he  couched 
his  longest  poem  and  his  charming  Banks  of  HeUeon ; 
for,  like  his  predecessor  Dunbar,  and  his  contemporary, 
Alexander  Scott,  he  was  most  curious  in  rhythm  and 
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rhyme^  and  a  finished  artist  in  metrical  fonns.  King  SPtiTLt 
James^  who  quotes  a  stansa  from  The  Cherry  and  the  8lae  To  DAVit 
in  his  Scharte  Treatise,  158/^^  refers  to  it  in  connexion 
with  'all  kjmdis  of  cuttit  and  broken  verse/  whereof 
'  new  formes  are  daylie  inuentit  according  to  the  Poetes 
pleasour ' :  which  seems  to  make  for  the  righteousness  of 
Montgomerie's  claim.  Sir  ^chard  Maitland's  Ane  Bai- 
lot  of  the  CreaHeun  of  the  Warld  in  The  Bannatyne  M8. 
is  written  to  the  tune  of  The  Banke  qf  HeUeon.  As  this 
tune  is  not  mentioned  in  The  Complaint  qf  Scotland  (1548), 
the  inference  is  that  the  poem  to  which  it  was  originally 
set  was  of  later  date.  Thus^  the  set  of  The  Banke  o/Hekcon 
preserved  in  the  Maitland  Mas.  could  scarce  have  existed 
before  Montgomerie's  time^  even  had  it  not  shown  such 
unmistakable  marks  of  his  art  Probably  The  Banke  qf 
Helicon  preceded  The  Cherry  and  the  Sku,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  tune  may  have  given  the  stanza  its  vogue, 
which,  allowing  for  differences,  is  not  incomparable  to 
that  commanded  by  the  stave  of  Doloree  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  Other  examples  than  the  Ballot  of  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  are  Ane  BaUat  itf  ye  Captane  of  the 
Caetell,  written  in  1671,  probably  by  Sir  William  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange  (d.  1578) ;  The  Faeeage  qf  a  Pilgrim,  by 
John  Burel  or  Burrel  {fl,  1590),  probably  Master  of  the 
Mint  to  James  vi.  (printed  in  Watson's  Second  Part) ; 
and  The  Dumb  Wyff,  preserved  in  the  Maitland  mss.  in 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  also  in  Bishop  More's 
MSS.  in  the  University  Library^  Cambridge^  and  published 
by  David  Laing  in  Select  Bemaine  qf  Ancient  Popuiar 
Poetry.  The  tune,  which  Bums  describes,  in  a  letter  to 
Thomson,  as  being  in  his  possession,  may  very  well  have 
been  that  one  printed  by  Laing  in  his  Edition  of  Mont- 
gomerie,  and  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Scottish 
Text  Society's  Edition  (1886-87).  The  '  quatoneim '  was 
revived  by  Ramsay  in  The  Fitioit  and  elsewhere :  so  that 
to  Bums  the  use  of  it  came  naturally  enough. 
It  has  not,  so  fiir  as  we  know^  been  used  outside  the 
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■PUTLB    oountiy  of  its  birth ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne  has  fitted  its 
TO  DAVIE  essential  festure  to  a  stave  of  his  own  devising : — 

'  Men,  bom  of  the  land  that  for  aget 

Haa  been  honoured  where  freedom  wm  dear, 
Till  joor  labour  wax  fat  on  ita  wages 
Ton  ahall  never  be  peera  of  a  peer. 
Where  might  ia,  the  right  ia : 

Long  puraea  make  atrong  awocda. 
Let  weakneaa  learn  meekneaa. 
God  aave  the  Houae  of  Lords.' 

The  first  member  of  Montgomerie's  quatorzain  was  itself 
a  stave^  and  was  common  in  medieval  verse.  Here 
is  an  example  from  Wright's  Specimeru  qf  Lyric  Poetry 
Compoied  in  England  in  the  Reign  qf  Edward  I.  (1842)  :— 

'  Nou  akmketh  roae  ant  1  jlie  floor, 
That  whilen  her  that  auete  aavour, 

In  aomer,  that  anete  tjde ; 
Ne  ia  no  quene  ao  atark  ne  atoor, 
Ne  no  levedj  ao  brjht  in  boare, 

That  ded  ne  ahal  by-gljde. 
Whoae  wol  flejah  Inat  f or-gon. 

Ant  hevene  blia  abjde, 
On  Jheau  be  ia  thoht  anon, 

That  therled  waa  ya  ajde.' 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  collection  the  stave  is  given  with 
a  difference :  the  two  members  changing  places^  so  that 
it  begins  with  the  interlacing  rhymes^  and  ends  with  the 
strophe  in  rime  eou^e.  As  for  the  characteristic  and 
peculiar  feature  which  was  added  by  Montgomerie^  it 
was  suggested  (in  the  Scottish  Text  Society's  edition  of 
that  poet's  work :  Part  in.  p.xliv.)  that  its  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  mediwal  Latin  hymnal.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample^ from  a  poem  of  the  Thirteenth  Century : — 

'  Nee  ignoro  quo  laboro, 
Sed  at  de  me  judioo 
Vel  aegrotoa  magia  notua 
Miohi  aom  qnam  medico.' 
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. '  It  was^  I  thinks  in  the  summer  of  1784/  writes  Gilbert  snms 
Bums,  ^  when  in  the  intervals  of  harder  labour  Robert  To  davis 
and  I  were  weeding  in  the  garden^  that  he  repeated  to 
me  the  principal  part  of  this  EpiHle,  *  The  m. — ms.  (A) — 
in  the  possession  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  ex- 
Provost  Brown,  Paisley,  includes  the  two  last  stanzas 
of  this  poem.  A  mb. — ^ms.  (B) — at  one  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  Miss  Grace  Aiken,  Ajrr,  and  afterwards  of 
Robert  Gibson,  Glasgow,  who  gave  the  use  of  it  to  Scott 
Douglas,  is  headed  An  Epistle  to  Davy,  a  Brother-Poety 
Lover,  Ploughman  and  Fiddler.  Both  this  ms.  and  another 
included  in  the  volume  purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock 
Committee — ms.  (C) — are  dated  January  1785.  The  re* 
ference  to  Jean  Armour  caused  a  doubt  as  to  completion 
thus  early ;  but  its  occurrence  in  both  mss.  is  conclusive. 
Scott  Douglas,  further,  broached  the  theory  that  the  E^pUHej 
as  originally  written  and  sent  to  Sillar,  did  not  contain  the 
references  to  Jean ;  but  why  should  Bums,  contrary  to 
his  habit,  have  retained  them  after  the  mbunderstanding, 
unless  they  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  original 
Epistle}  The  truth  is,  there  are  no  grounds  whatever 
for  placing  the  beginning  of  Bums's  acquaintance  with 
Jean  at  so  late  a  date  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to  pre- 
mise. On  the  contrary,  all  the  probabilities  fiivour  the 
theory  of  an  earlier  year.  Bums  removed  to  Mossgiel, 
near  Mauchline,  in  March  1784.  Is  it  consistent  with 
his  character  to  have  overlooked  the  charms  of  the 
'jewel  o'  them  a' '  (see  The  Belles  qf  Mauchline,  Vol.  ii.) 
for  more  than  a  year?  If  he  met  her  first  at  a  ball 
in  Mauchline  in  April,  must  it  not  rather  have  been  in 
1784  than  in  1785  } 

Stanza  i.  Line  z.  'While  winds  frae  off  Ben-Lomond 
blaw,*  1786,  1787  (i),  and  1793 :— Ben  Lomond  is  visible— in 
the  distant  northern  horizon — from  various  points  in  Ayrshire. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  4.  *How  best  o*  chiels  are  whiles  in 
want,'  1794.  5.  '  While  >^/r  on  countless  thousands  rant,' 
MS.  (B).   zz.  *  Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na':— '  Ramsay'  (R.  B.). 

VOL.  1.  2  A 
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IFItTLE  The  line  most  nearly  resembling  this  in  Ramsay  is  '  Nocht 
TO  DAVIE  feirfaly  but  cheirful,*  in  Tke  Vision,  It  closely  resembles  a 
line  in  Am  Ballot  of  tJU  Creatioun  of  the  IVarldx—'  Nocht 
feiring  bott  speiring/  and  more  Oaintly  one  in  Tki  Cherry 
and  the  Slao : — '  Then  fear  not,  nor  hear  not/  which  also 
occors  in  TTU  Banks  of  Helicon, 

Stanza  hi.  Line  x.  *To  fye  in  kilns  and  barns  at  e'en,* 
MS.  (C)  and  1786.  XZ.  *  An*  mind  still,  you  11  find  still,' 
MS  (C)  and  1787  (2).  14.  '  Nae  further  we  can  fa'/  MS.  (C), 
1786,  1787  (I),  1787  (2),  and  1793. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  X3.  *  Syne  rhyme  till 't,  well  time  till 't, 
1786,  1787  (I),  and  1793. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  14.  *//'/  a'  an  idle  tale,'  ms.  (B)  and 

1787  (2). 

Stanza  vii.  Line  5.  'Kr/  here  I  sit  has  met  wi'  some,' 
MS.  (B)  and  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (C) ;  *  has,*  MS.  (C).  9. 
'  They  /^  us  see  the  naked  truth,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  ix.  Line  i.  *0'  all  you  pow'rs  who  rule  above,' 
1787  (2).  7-ia  These  lines  in  MS.  (B)  and  as  deleted  in  MS. 
(C)  read  thus  :^ 

*  In  a*  my  share  of  care  an'  grief 
Which  fate  has  largely  given. 
My  hope,  my  comfort  an*  relief 
Are  thoughts  d  her  an'  heaven.' 

Stanza  x.  Line  la  *Atye  more  tender  still,'  ms.  (C)  and 
1786. 
Stanza  xi.  Line  3.  *  Without  a  claw  or  rug,'  ms.  (A).    6. 

*  Were  heu^hin  in  my  lug,  MS.  (A). 

THE  LAMENT 

*  The  unfortunate  inue/  not  of  a  '  friend's/  but  of  his  own 
'amour' — (when  Jean  Armour^  overborne  by  paternal 
authority,  agreed  to  discard  him) — was.  Bums  declares, 
the  'unfortunate  story  alluded  to'  in  the  Lament:  a 
'  shocking  affair '  he  calls  it,  which  had  nearly  given  him 
'  one  or  two  of  the  princijuJ  qualifications  among  those 
who  have  loet  the  chart  and  mistaken  the  reckoning  of 
rationality/    According  to  Gilbert,  the  poem  was  com- 
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posed  ^  after  the  first  distraction  of  his  feelings  had  a       the 
little  subsided.'  lament 

Soott  Douglas  refers  to  the  'amazing  double  somer- 
sault of  rhyme,'  which  is  done  in  every  stanza  of  this 
piece.  But  for  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least  the  octave 
on  three  rh3rmefl — a,  b,  a,  b,  b,  c,  b,  e — was  the  most 
popular  of  the  old  Scots  staves.  It  is  described  and 
exampled  in  the  Sckarte  Treatise : — '  For  any  heich  and 
graue  subiectis,'  says  the  royal  Prentise,  'specially 
drawin  out  of  leamit  authouris,  vse  this  kynde  of  verse 
following,  callit  BaUat  Royal,  as  : — 

That  nieht  he  oeiit,  and  went  to  bed,  bot  greind 

Zit  fast  for  daj,  and  thoeht  the  nioht  to  lang : 
At  last  Diana  down  her  head  reoleind. 

Into  the  sea.    Then  Lueif  er  vpeprang, 
V        Auroras  post,  whome  sho  did  send  amang 
The  leittie  olndds,  for  to  foretell  ane  hour 

Before  sho  staj  her  tears,  qnhilk  Ouide  sang 
Fell  for  her  lone,  quhilk  tomit  in  a  flour.' 

Here  the  structure  of  the  stave  and  the  arrangement  and 
number  of  the  rhymes  are  precisely  those  of  an  octave  in 
an  octosyllabic  ballade :  wherein,  however,  the  rhymes  of 
the  first  eight  verses  are  those  of  all  the  twenty-eight. 
The  French  influence  was  strong  in  Scotland.  Dunbar, 
to  go  no  further  back,  is  drenched  in  it,  and  handles 
(pMnm)  the  three-rhymed  octave  with  special  ease  (see 
I\>eUoal  Woriei,  S.  T.  S.  's  Edition  [1888-89],  Appendix  iiL }  : 
as  do  many  of  the  men,  innominate  or  not,  whose  work  Is 
preserved  in  The  Bannatyne  MS.  and  the  Maitland  mss. 
In  lines,  then,  of  ten,  eight,  or  even  six  feet,  tlie  three- 
rhymed  octave  is  a  classic  in  Scots  versification.  It  is 
used  by  Henryson  (1430-1506  ?),  who  got  it  from  Chaucer, 
and  by  the  Mersar  of  Dunbar's  Lament — 'He  hes  reft 
Merseir  his  endite' — in  the  sole  example  of  his  work 
which  has  survived ;  by  Gavin  Douglas  (1476  P-1522)  in 
King  Hart  and  the  Proloug  to  the  'Sext  Buik'  of  his 
Eneadoe  (1518) ;  by  Dunbar  as  we  have  said,  and  in  the 
bulk  of  his  Flyting  with  Walter  Kennedy  (1400-1506?) ; 
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THE      by  Kennedy  himself;    by   Sir   David   lindfay  in 
LAMENT   Ducriptioun    of  Pedder  CoffeU  and    his    Complaint  qf 
Bagtche;    by   John    Bellenden  (JL   1508-1687)  in  the 
Proheme  affixed  to  his  Boeee(l6S6)  ;  by  Sir  Richard  Mail- 
land,  Robert   Semple,  Scott,  Montgomerie^  Hume  of 
Polwarth  (whose  Flyting  with  Montgomerie  is  included 
in  Watson's  Second  Part),  and  a  score  bendea :  one  of 
the  last  to  handle  it  in  the  old  Scots  manner  being  that 
Francis  Sempill  of  Beltrees  (</.  1679),  to  whom  has  been 
ascribed  a  very  early  set  of  Auld  Lang  Sgme,  and  whoee 
Banishment  of  Pavertie,  though  it  is  printed  in  quatrains, 
is  certainly  written  in  ballade  octaves.     What  is  more  to 
our  purpose  is  the  fact  that  Allan  Ramsay  printed  some 
twenty  capital  examples  in  The  Ever  Green : — Kennedy's 
Mouth  ThanL'less,  Scott's  Ballot  to  the  Derieicune  and  Scome 
qf  Wantoun  Wemen,  Lindsay's  Pedder  Oqffeii  aforesaid,  the 
old  songs  of  Harlaw  and  Uie  Retd-Sqiuir,  the  Panggyrick 
on  Sr.  Penny,  the  pleasant  l}Tic  beginning  '  Quhen  Flora 
had  owrfrett  the    Firth,'  Semple's   BaUat    Maid    upon 
Margaret  Fleming,  Dunbar's  Flyting,  the  ballad  of  Auld 
Kyndneee,  and  the  like.     So  that  it  came  to  Bums  as  a 
national  formula,  and  as  such  it  was  instantly  acceptable 
to  him. 

Stanza  i.  Line  3.  '  Thou  secst  a  wretch  tJkst  inly  pines,' 
1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  viii.  Link  3.  *  My  toil-beat  nerves  and  tear^ttvn 
eye,'  1787  (i),  17S7  (a),  and  1793. 


DESPONDENCY 

Composed,  no  doubt,  a  little  after  the  Lament, 

MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  10th  August  1788,  Bums 
tells  of  an  old  grand-uncle  who  had  gone  blind  :•*'  His 
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most  voluptuous  enjoyment  was  to  sit  down  and  cry^  while  man  WAf 
my  mother  would  sing  the  simple  old  song  of  The  Lift  made  to  ' 
and  Age  of  Man.    The  old  song  began  thus :—  MOUBN 

'Twaa  in  the  sixteenth  hunder  year 

Of  Ood  and  fif  ty-three 
Frae  Chriat  was  bom,  that  bought  ub  dear, 

As  writings  testifie ; 
On  January  the  sixteenth  day, 

As  I  did  lie  alone. 
With  many  a  sob  and  sigh  did  say. 

Ah  I  man  was  made  to  moan !  * 

A  copy  of  this  ballad — ^to  the  tune  leie  of  Kell' — was 
published  as  a  chap  by  J.  &  M.  Robertson^  Saltmarket^ 
Glasgow,  1805,  under  the  title  x-^The  Age  and  Life  of  Man, 
or  a  Short  Description  qf  the  (sic)  Nature,  Rise  and  Fall, 
according  to  the  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year,  According 
to  Gilbert  Bums^  the  later  dirge  was  intended  to  set  forth 
^a  sentiment  of  the  author ' :  that  there  is  ^  no  more  morti- 
fying picture  of  human  nature  than  a  man  seeking  work.' 
But  the  miseries  it  paints  are  those  of  excessive  and  ill- 
requited  toiL 

In  the  First  Common  Place  Book  it — ms.  (A)— entered 
under  the  date  August  1785,  is  headed :  ^  A  Song  (Tune — 
Peggy  Bawn).'  A  us. — ms.  (B)^is  included  in  the  book 
purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee. 

Stanza  i.  Line  3.  *One  ev'ning  as  I  ivaiv^rA/ forth,*  MS. 
(A);  'wander'd'  MS.  (B)  and  1787  (2). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  4.  '  TTU  Lordly  Cassilis  pride/  mss.  (A 
and  6). 

Stanza  v.  Line  5.  '  But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  days,'  ms. 
(A).    6.  '  With  cares  and  labors  worn,'  mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  2.  'In  Fortune's  lap  carest,*  mss.  (A  and 
B).  6.  •  7b  wants  and  sorrows  bom,*  MS.  (A) ;  •  are  wretched 
and  forlorn,'  1794. 

Stanza  vii.  Lmes  1-2  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus  :^ 

'  Afany  ike  ills  that  Natures  hand 
Has  woven  with  our  frame.' 
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MAN  WA8      Stanza  viii.    Line  8.    <  And  hdplett  chUdnm  mottrn,' 

MADE  TO    MS.  (A). 

MOURN        Stanza  ix.  Links  1-2.  In  mss.  (A  and  B)  these  lines  reed 
thus  :— 

'  If  I  am  doom'd  yon  lordling's  slave 
By  Nature's  hand  design'd.' 

Stanza  x.  Lines  5-6.    In  ms.  (A)  these  lines  read  thus  :— 

'  The  poor  oppressM  honest  heart 
Had  surely  ne'er  been  born.' 

Stanza  xi.  Line  6.  '  Yxom  pomps  and  pkasurts  torn/  ms. 
(A);  'pomp  and  plecuures^*  MS.  (B).  7.  'But  oh!  a  blest 
reliefer  those,'  ms.  (A),  ms.  (B),  1786  and  1787  (i). 

WINTER 

Burns  writes  in  the  Fini  Cwnmon  Pktee  Bwtk  under  date 
April  1784 : — 'There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives 
me  more — I  dou't  know  if  I  should  call  it  pleasure^  but 
something  which  exalts  me,  something  which  enraptures 
me — than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side  of  a  wood  or  high 
plantation,  in  a  cloudy  winter  day,  and  hear  a  stormy 
wind  howling  among  the  trees  and  raving  o'er  the  plain. 
It  is  my  best  season  for  devotion  ;  my  mind  is  rapt  up  in 
a  kind  of  enthusiasm  to  Him  who  in  the  pompous  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  ''Walks  on  the  wings  of  the  wind." 
In  one  of  these  seasons,  just  after  a  tract  of  misfortunes, 
I  composed  the  following  song ' —  Winter,  to  wit.  Grilbert 
affirms  it  to  be  a  'juvenile  production';  and  the  poet 
himself,  in  his  Autobiographic  Letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  refers 
to  it  as  'the  eldest  of  my  printed  pieces,'  and  includes  it 
among  others  composed  in  the  interval  between  his  re- 
turn from  Kirkoswald  and  his  residence  in  Irvine.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  assign  it  to  a  period  so  late  as  that 
conjectured  by  Chambers  and  Scott  Douglas;  and  the 
'  tract  of  misfortunes '  cannot  describe,  as  the  latter  held, 
the  disasters  at  Irvine,  but  was  probably  one  of  family 
losses.    In  the  ms.  in  the  Fint  Common  Place  Book^ua, 
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(A) — the  tune  assigned  to  it  is  M'Phenon'i  Farmoeil ;  in   winter 
the  book  purchased  by  the  Kilmarnock  Committee — mi. 
(B)— it  is  called  simply  APPherson,     An  improved  read- 
ings in  the  fifth  line  in  ms.  (B)— perhaps  forgotten  when 
the  MS.  was  copied  for  the  printer — is  adopted  in  the  text 

Stanza  i.  Line  5«  '  ^^  tumbling  brown  the  burn  comes 
down/  MS.  (A).  In  MS.  (B) '  while '  is  deleted  and  '  wild  * 
inserted,  although  all  the  printed  Editions  have  *  while,* 
7.  'And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest/  ms.  (A),  and  all 
Editions.    8.  '  And  pass  the  meaty  day/  ms.  (A). 

Stanza  11.  Line  x.  *  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o*ercast* : 
—* Dr.  Young' (R.  B.). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  8.  '  O  help  me  to  resign/  ms.  (B). 


A  PRAYER  IN  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH 

First  Common  Place  Book,  under  date  August  1784 : — 'A 
Prayer  when  fainting  fits^  and  other  alarming  symptoms 
of  a  pleurisy  or  some  other  dangerous  disorder^  which 
indeed  still  threaten  me,  first  put  nature  on  the  alarm.' 
A  MS.  in  the  Bums  Monument^  Edinburgh^  has  the 
heading :  *  A  Prayer  when  dangerously  threatened  with 
pleuritic  attacks.'  The  piece  has  been  assigned  to  1784, 
but  the  entry  in  the  Common  Place  Book  proves  it  earlier 
than  the  August  of  that  year.  It  was  probably  written 
during  Bums's  residence  in  Irvine,  when,  as  would  appear 
from  a  letter  to  his  father,  27th  December  1781,  he  had 
the  prospect  of '  perhaps  very  soon '  bidding  '  adieu  to  all 
the  pains,  and  uneasiness,  and  disquietudes  of  this  weary 
life. '    None  of  the  mss.  differs  from  the  copy  as  printed. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY 

Enclosed,  under  the  title  of  The  Gowan,  in  a  letter^ 
20th  April  1786,  to  John  Kennedy,  clerk  to  the  i<^>^ 
of  Dumfries,  at  Dumfries  House,  near  Mauchline: — 'I 
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TO  A  have  here  likewise  enckwed  a  small  piece,  the  very  latsat 
MOUNTAIN  of  my  productions.  I  am  a  good  deal  pleased  witii  some 
DAISY  sentimeiits  myself,  as  they  are  just  the  nattre  queral«iu 
feelings  of  a  heart  which,  as  the  elegantly  mehing  Cvimy 
says^  ^'melancholy  has  marked  for  her  own."'  The 
last  five  stanxas  conveying  the  moral  are  in  undiluted 
English. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  4.  *  fVi  *x  sprecklM  breast,'  1786. 

Stanza  ix.  Line  3.  *  Stern  Ruin's  plough-share  drives 
elate': — PossiUy,  but  not  necessarily,  a  reminiscence  of 
Young:— 

'  Stars  rush,  and  final  Ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  plough-share  o'er  creation.' 

TO  RUIN 
From  the  lines : — 

'  For  one  has  out  my  dearest  tie, 
And  quivers  in  my  heart '  :^ 

it  would  appear  that  this  piece  dates  from  the  cloee  of 
Bums's  residence  at  Irvine  in  1782^  when^  to  crown  his 
misfortunes,  he  was,  as  he  relates  in  his  Autobiographical 
Letter,  jilted  '  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  mortifica- 
tion,' by  one  'who  had  pledged  her  soul  to  marry  him.' 
True,  he  was  greatly  distracted  by  Armour's  conduct  in 
repudiating  him ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
revisited  by  the  hypochondriacal  longing  for  death  to 
which  expression  is  given  in  his  second  stanza. 

For  the  stave  see  ante  (p.  866),  Prefatory  Note  to  the 
Epistle  to  Davie, 

£PiSTL£  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND 

The  '  young  friend '  of  this  Epistle  was  Andrew  Hunter 
Aiken,  son  of  Robert  Aiken  of  Ayr.  After  a  successful 
commercial  career  in  Liverpool,  he  became  English  consul 
at  Riga,  where  he  died  in  1831.     His  son^  Peter  Freelaad 
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Aiken— born  1790,  died  3rd  March  1877— i^ublished  in 
1876  Memoirs  of  Robert  Burnt  and  9ome  of  hU  Cantem- 
porariet, 

William  Niven  of  Kirkoswald — afterwards  of  Maf- 
bole,  and  iinaUy  of  Kilbride — ^was  accustomed  to  com- 
plain— not,  howerer,  to  Bums,  in  eo  far  as  is  known,  nor 
tiU  after  his  death — ^that  this  Epistle  was  originally 
addressed  to  him.  His  claim  was  supported  by  the  Rer. 
Hamilton  Paul  {Poems  and  Songs  qf  Bums,  1819) ;  but, 
as  Niven  had  no  copy  to  show^  it  would  seem  that,  if  a 
rhyming  Epistle  were  sent  him,  he  set  little  store  by 
the  honour. 

The  stave  is  that  of  Ramsay's  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 
and  Come,  Shepherds,  a'  Your  Whistles  Join, 

The  original  I^nstle  sent  to  Aiken— dated  15th  May 
1786 — is  now  in  the  Ealmamock  Monument  Museum. 
In  this  copy  Stanzas  in.  and  iv.  are  transposed,  and  after 
Stanza  vi.  occurs  the  following  octave,  omitted  in  the 
printed  version : — 

'  If  ye  hae  made  a  itep  aside, 

Some  hap-mistake  o'ertaen  you, 
Tet,  itill  keep  up  a  decent  ^ride, 

An*  ne*er  owre  far  demean  you. 
Time  comes  wf  kind,  oblirioua  shade 

An*  daily  darksr  sets  it ; 
An*  if  na-mae  mirtakes  are  made 

The  worid  soon  forgets  it.' 

Stanza  ii.  Lxnb  6.  '  £v*n  when  yooi  virw  's  atuiued,*  us. 

7.  *An*  a'  your  scksmss  may  come  to  nought,'  ms. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  5.  '  But  gsusrally  mankind  are  weak,' 

MS. 

Stanza  iv.   Luce  a.  'Their  &te  we  would  na  censure,' 

1794. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  5 :— The  use  of  '  rove '  as  a  substantive 
is  rare.  Most  likely  Bums  borrowed  it  from  Young  : — '  Thy 
nocturnal  rove.' 

Stanza  xi.  Line  i.  <  Fanwulj  dear,  amiable  youth,*  ms. 

8.  '  Than  «*^  did  th' Adviser,' 1787  (2). 
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ON    A    SCOTCH    BARD 

GONE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIEB 

PtooBiiBLY  amoiig  the  latest  written  for  the  Kilmamock 
Edition.  While  it  was  in  progress.  Bums  was  matariog 
his  plans  for  emigration,  and  on  17th  July  1786  he  wrote 
to  David  Brice,  Glasgow  : — ^  I  am  now  fixed  to  go  for  tlia 
West  Indies  in  October.'  A  ms.  was  in  the  posaeasioii  of 
the  editor  of  the  Aldine  Burm,  published  by  Pickering 
in  1839. 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  '  Our  Billig  Bob  has  tarn  a  jink,'  ms. 

Stanza  ii.  Line 5.  *  He's catUer^t  to  anither  shore,*  MS. 

Stanza  iil  Line  i.  '  The  bonie  lasses  weel  may  miss  him,' 
1793.     ^*   '  An*  pray  kind  fortune  to  redress  him/  MS. 

Stanza  v.  Line  i.  *Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers 
wear  * : — Weepers  are  strips  of  muslin  worn  on  the  cufis  of 
mourners.  Kyle  is  a  district  in  Ayrshire  :  not  Kilmarnock,  as 
stated  by  some  editors.  5.  '  Twill  gar  her  poor,  auld  heart, 
I  fear,'  ms. 

Stanza  vii.  Line  2.  '  An*  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  drummock,' 

MS. 

Stanza  x.  Line  z.  '  Thenfare-you  well  my  rhymin  biUie,' 

MS. 

A  DEDICATION 

to  GAVIN   HAMnUTON^   ESQ. 

Gavin  Hamilton — to  whom  Bums  here  dedicates  the 
First  Edition  of  his  poems,  because  ^I  thought  them 
something  like  yoursel,'  was  descended  from  an  old 
Ayrshire  family^  the  Hamiltons  of  Kype.  The  fifth  son 
of  John  Hamilton  of  Kype — who  was  settled  as  a 
Writer  in  Mauchline — by  his  first  wife^  Jacobiua  King, 
he  was  bom  in  1751,  probably  in  November,  as  he 
was  baptized  on  the  20th  of  that  month ;  succeeded 
his  &ther  as  solicitor  in  Mauchline^  occupying  a  castel- 
lated mansion,  now  partly  in  ruins,  hard  by  the  church- 
3rard;  and  sublet  the  farm  of  Mossgiel  to  Bums  and 
his   brother  Gilbert      Like  the  poet,  he  sympathised 
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with  liberalism  in  religion^  and  they  became  wann  tooavin 
friends.  He  was  prosecuted  in  the  autumn  of  1784  by  the  Hamilton 
Kirk-Session  of  Mauchline  for  neglect  of  public  ordi- 
nances and  other  irregularities ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Session^  affirming  that  its  proceedings  were  dictated  by 
'private  pique  and  ill-nature.'  The  accusation  is  cor- 
roborated by  Cromek^  who  states  that  the  Rev.  William 
Auld  of  Mauchline  had  quarreUed  with  Hamilton's  &ther 
(in  all  probability  the  true  cause  of  both  the  quarrel 
with  the  father  and  the  Sessional  prosecution  of  tiie  son 
was  the  hereditary  Episcopacy  of  the  HamiltonsX  Ulti- 
mately^ through  the  intervention  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Ayr^  Gavin  Hamilton  compelled  the  Session,  on  17th 
July  1785,  to  grant  him  a  certificate  that  he  was  *  free 
from  public  scandal  or  ground  of  Church  censure 
known '  to  them :  a  triumph  celebrated  in  Hoif^  WVUe'i 
Prayer,  He  was  again  prosecuted  by  the  Session 
for  causing  his  servants  to  dig  new  potatoes  in  his 
garden  on  the  '  last  Lord's  day '  of  July  1787.  He  died 
5th  February  1805.  Hamilton's  character  is  very  fully 
portrayed  in  the  Dedication,  and  incisively  in  his  Epitaph 
(p.  188).  Several  letters  from  Bums  to  him  are  pub- 
lished, including  a  Rhyming  Epietle  and  Stanzas  on  Nae- 
thing;  and  there  are  references  to  him  in  Hofy  WiiHe'e 
Prayer,  the  Epietle  to  John  WMath,  and  The  FareweU, 

For  the  rh}rthmus,  see  ante  (p.  319),  Prefotory  Note  to 
The  Twa  Doge. 

Line  26.  <  He 's  just— nae  better  than  he  skem'd  be,'  178 
(I),  1787  (3),  and  1793.    5X*  '  ^^  <^  1  t^t  's  °^  regenera- 
tion':— Omitted  in    1787  (i),    1787    (3),    1793    and    1794. 
54.  '  Vain  is  bis  life  whose  stay  and  trust  is,'  1794.    69^  '  O  ye 
wha  leave  the  springs  ^Calvin,'  1794. 

TO  A  LOUSE 

A  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Librar}'. 
Stanza  i.  Line  z.  '  Ha  !  whare  ye  gann,  ye  iUutit  iBrlie,* 
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TO  A  MS.  2.  '  Your  impudenoe  protacti  jou  sairiUf*  1787  (i),  1787 
UHjSK    (a),  and  1793.    5.  <  Tho*  futhl  I  femr  yfitdbat  wputiy,*  us. 

Stanza  ii.  Line 3.  *  How  danr  ye  set  « fit  upon  h&t,  MS.; 
'dan,*  1794.  5.  'SwiikI  somcwbeie  elact  and  seek  yow 
dianer/  MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.  '  Gad  !  im  some  beggur'a  haafiet 
fquatlle,'  MS.  a  and  3: — These  lines  are  transpoeed  in  the 
MS.    4.  '  Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  dar§  onatttle/  1794. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  '  Below  the  fatt'rils,  sung  amd  tight/ 
1786,  1787  (1),  1787  (3),  and  1793.  3-  *Na,  Aatikf  ye  yet ! 
ye  11  no  be  r^ht,'  MS.  5.  '  The  rera  u/mcrt  topmost  height/ 
MS. ;  '  tapmoflt  towHn^  1786. 

Stanza  v.  Line  5.  <  I  'd  gie  ye  tie  a  hearty  doto  o't/  1794. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  3.  '  Or  may  ho  tome  bit  doddie  boy/  MS. 

Stanza  vn.  Line  z.  '  O,  Jttmy^  diana  toss  your  head,' 

MS. 

Stanza  VIII.  Linbx  *  To  see  ommi  as  ithen  see  ns, '  ms. 


EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK 

John  Lapbaik^  whose  song^  When  I  upon  7%  Booinn 
Lean,  'so  thirl'd  the  heart-strings'  of  Bums,  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  Ajrrshire  family,  which  for  several 
generations  possessed  the  estate  of  Laigh  Dalquhram, 
near  Muirkirk.  He  was  bom  in  1727 ;  succeeded  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  fiither^  and  also  rented  the  fium 
and  mill  of  Muirsmill ;  lost  his  estate  and  all  his  meana 
by  the  failure  of  the  Ayr  Bank  in  1772 ;  was  inspired  hj 
Boma's  sucoess  to  publish  Poomo  en  Severai  Oeeaoiatu 
(1788);  and  died  7tli  May  1807. 

Lapraik's  song,  se  warmly  praised  by  Bums,  and  after- 
wards sent  by  him  for  insertion  to  Johnson's  Mueeum, 
iii.  214  (1790),  closely  resembles  one  in  Ruddiman's 
Weekly  Magaxine,  11th  October  1773^  When  On  Thy 
Baoom  I  Reeiine,  dated  Edinburgh,  11th  October,  and 
signed  *  Happy  Husband. '  It  has  been  too  rashly  inferred 
that  Lapraik  plagiarised  from  this  lyric :  he  may  have 
written  it  himself.     Another,    When    WeH  Winde  did 
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Blow,  which  Bums  also  sent  to  Johnson^  is  not  without    £l 
merit    The  original  EpUtle  was  at  one  time  in  the  poe>      i 
session  of  Sir  Robert  Jardine,   and  the  piece  is  also   la 
entered  in  the  Firit  Oomman  Place  Book  under  date  June 
1785. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  x.  *  On  Fasten-een  we  had  a  radon  '^^ 
The  term  'rockin'  is  thus  explained  bj Gilbert  Bona: — 'Deriyed 
from  those  primitive  times,  when  the  country-women  emplojed 
their  spare  hours  in  spinning  on  the  rode,  or  distaff.  This 
simple  implement  is  a  very  portable  one,  and  well  fitted  on  the 
social  inclination  of  meeting  in  a  neighbour's  house  ;  hence  the 
phrase  oi  going  a-racking,  or  wit  A  the  rock.^ 

Stanza  hi.  Line  5.  '  It  tkriitd  the  hear^stzillgs  through 
the  breast,'  1787  (2);  'It  touched  the  feelings  ^  the  breast,' 

MS. 

Stanza  iv.  Lines  x-2  read  thus  in  the  ms.  : — 

'  I  've  scarce  heard  ought  I pUaid  sae  weel, 
The  style  sae  tastie  and  genteel.' 

Stanza  v.  Lines  x-2  in  the  ms.  read  thus  :— 

*My  heart  VKU  fldgin*  fain  to  hear 't, 
And  sae  about  him  a'  I  speht.' 

3-6  read  thus : — 

'  He  was  a  devil 

But  had  a  frank  and  friendly  heart. 

Discreet  and  Hvil* 

Stanza  viii.  Lines  2-3  in  the  ms.  read  thus : — 

'  Amaist  since  ever  I  could  spdl 
/  've  dealt  in  makin*  rhymes  mystl, ' 

5-6  read  thus : — 

'  fiut  croonin  at  apleugh  orjlail 
Do  well  enough,' 

Stanza  x.  Line  3.  '  You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  by  prose,' 
MS.  5.  '  But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes ' :— Bnnis's 
use  of  the  plural  of  leave  has  becA  objected  to,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  printer's  error ;  but  it  oocors  in  the 
First  Common  Place  Book^  and  the  fact  that  leaf  has  the  same 
plural  does  not  necessarily  deprive  kam  of  its  own. 
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CP18TLC       Stanza  xil  Line  i.  *A  tet  of  silly  sinstUss  asses,'  us. 
TO  J.      4-  '  Tkus  sat  to  speak/  MS.    5.  '  And  then  they  think  to  climb 
LAPEAIK   Ptrnaisus,*  MS. 

Stanza  xiv.  Line  2.  '  Or  Fergunon's,  the  bauld  attd  slee,' 
1794*    3-  '  Or  Hght  Lapraik,  my  friend  to  be/  MS. 
Stanza  xv.  Line  3.  *But  if  your  catalogue  bey^,'  1793 


and  1794. 
Stanza  xvi.  Line  j.  *  But  friends  and  folks  that  wi 

weU,'  1794- 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  3.  '  Whose  hearts  tnu  gftturvms  fnemd- 
ship  warms,'  MS. 


SBCOKD  EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK 

Entered  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book  under  The  Fittt 
Epistle  with  this  explanation : — '  On  receiving  an  answer 
to  the  above  I  wrote  the  following.' 

Stanza  i.  Line  a.  '  An'  pownies  reek  at  pleugfa  or  ^reUkt, 

MS. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  5.  <  My  dcwis  muse  sair  pleads  and  begs,' 
MS.     6.  '  I  wou^dtiSi  write,'  1794. 
Stanza  in.  Line  3.  '  She 's  saft  at  best  oiu/ something  laay»* 

1794*     3-  *  Q^o*  *^c>  y*  ^^^y  ^  *^*  ^^^^  *•*  bissis^*  MS. 
Stanza  v.  Line  i.  '  Shall bauld  Lapraik,  the  Ace  o'  hearts,' 
Stanza  vi.  Lines  a-3  in  the  ms.  read  thus  :— 

'  And  in  went  stumpie  in  the  ink. 
Says  I  before  I  sleep  a  wink.' 

Stanza  vii.  Line  Z.  '  But  what  my  theme  *s  to  be,  or 
whether,'  ms. 

Stanza  x.  is  omitted  in  the  ms. 

Stanza  xi.  Line  3.  '  Behind  a  kist  to  lie  an'  sklent,'  1787 
(2) ;  '  Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent,'  1794-  4-  '  Andma^Xt 
wame,'  1794. 

Stanza  xii.  Line  3.  «Nae  sheep-shank  bane*:— j.^.  a 
personage  of  no  small  importance.  5.  'While  caps  and 
bonnets  aff  are  taen/  ms.  1787  (i),  1787  (a),  1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  xiii.  Line  x.  *May  He  wha  gives  us  each  good  gift/ 
MS.     3.  *  Then  ths^  he  turn  me  out  adrift,'  ms. 
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Stanza  xvi.  Line  a.  'The  followers  o'  the  ragged  Nine': 
— Motherwell  and  some  other  editors  adopt  the  reading,  *  The 
ragged  followers  o'  the  Nine ' ;  bat  Boms  wrote  and  steadily 
passed  the  verse  as  it  is  printed.  It  is  classically  inexact ;  but 
the  proposed  change  would  be  no  improvement,  since  the 
followers  of  the  Nine  should  surely  have  no  special  charac- 
teristics which  the  Nine  have  not. 

Stanza  xvii.  Lines  z-2  in  the  if s.  read  thus  :— 

'  Tho'  here  they  gruni,  oh*  scrape,  an'  growl, 
Their  silly  nivefcw  o*  a  souL' 

5.  '  Or  in  «  day-detesting  owl,'  MS. 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  z.  *  Lapraik  an'  Burness  thm  may 
rise,'  MS. : — ^A  transposition  was  necessary  when  the  poet 
adopted  the  spelling  'Bums.'  a.  *  And  reach  their  native 
kindred  skies,'  MS. 


SECOND 
EPISTLE 

TO  J. 
LAPRAIK 


TO  WILUAM  SIMPSON  OF  OCHILTREE 

The  ^winsome  Willie'  of  this  Epiitle  was  WUliam  Simpson^ 
son  of  John  Simpson^  fanner  iu  Ten-Pound  Land^  in 
the  parish  of  Ochiltree.  He  was  bom  23rd  August  1758 ; 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  became  parish 
schoolmaster  of  Ochiltree  in  1780>  and  in  1788  of 
Cumnock ;  and  died  4th  July  1815.  It  has  been  inferred 
that  the  piece  which  drew  the  flattering  letter  from 
him  was  The  Twa  Herds,  But  the  inference  is  not 
supported  by  the  evidence  adduced — the  statement  of 
Bums  himself,  that  he  gave  a  copy  of  that  satire  to  ^a 
particular  friend ';  for  Bums  aflirmed  to  this  same  friend 
that  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  author,  and  had  got  a 
copy  by  accident 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.  'My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel':— 
A  creel  is  an  ozier  basket  To  be '  in  a  creel  *  is  to  be  perplexed, 
muddled,  or  fascinated :  a  sense  probably  derived  from  the 
old  Scottish  marriage  custom  of  'creeling.'  3.  *Wi*  Allan/ 
or  wi'  Gilbertfield ' :— Allan  Ramsay«  of  Gouise»  and  his  con- 
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TO        temporary,  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield  (s«e  ofi/r,  p.  344,  Fre- 

WILUAM  fatoiy  Note  to  Tie  DeeUh  and  Dymg  Words  of  Poor  MaUi^U 

SIMPSON   whom,  with  Feigupioii,  Bumf  was  acctutomcd  to  regard  as 

his  models ;  but,  as  he  states  in  his  Pre£iioe  to  the  KUaaamock 

Edition,  '  rather  with  a  view  to  kindle  at  their  flaiae,  than  te 

servile  imitation.' 

Stanza  vi.  Line  x.  '  Auld  Coila,  now,  may  fidgefa'  fiun ' : 
— *  Coila '  U  the  district  of  Kyle  in  Ayrdiire.  X  <  She 's 
gotten  Poets  o'  her  ain/  1794.  3.  '  Chiels  wha  their  chanters 
winna  hain  *: — Chanter  is  properly  a  bagpipe  (see  anU^  p.  546, 
Note  to  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy)  Stanza  viii.  Line  2. 
Stanza  vii.  Line  2.  '  To  set  her  name  in  measur'd  sHU^ 

1794. 
Stanza  x.  Line  5.  '  Frae  Southron  billies,'  1794. 

Stanza  xix.  Line  4.  «By  this  "New-Ught"':— In  the 
Edinburgh  Editions  Bums  refers  to  a  note  to  The  Ordimatiom  :— 
^  New  Light  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the  West  of  Scotland  for 
those  religious  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  has 
defended  so  strenuously. '  The  names, '  New  Light '  and  '  Old 
Light,'  were  subsequently  assumed  by  separate  divisions  of  the 
Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  which  became  merged  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  4.  ' Gaed  past  their  viewing*  1787  (x), 

1787  (2),  1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  xxvi.   Line  5.  <  Till  lairds  forbad  by  strict  com- 
mands,' 1786. 

EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  RANKINE 

Rankine  was  farmer  at  AdamhtU^  in  the  parish  of 
Craigie,  near  Lochlie.  His  wit^  his  dreams  (invented  for 
the  purpose  of  roasting  his  dislikes)^  and  his  practical 
jokes,  were  the  talk  of  the  countryside.  His  sister, 
Margaret,  was  the  first  wife  of  John  Lapraik,  and  his 
daughter,  Anne,  afterwards  Mrs.  Merry,  vaunted  herself 
the  heroine  of  Th%  Bigo  0'  Barley.  Burns  also  .addressed 
to  Rankine  a  Reply  to  an  Announcement,  and  compli- 
ments him  in  an  Epitaph  as  the  one  'honest  man'  in 
'a  miztie-maxtie  motley  squad.' 
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It  i9  to  be  noted  that  the  last  seven  stansas  of  this    epistle 
piece  set  forth  an  account  in  good  venereal  slang— (e.^.    to  john 
'straik'  [t.«.  '  stroke ']=*iifta^re;  'hen/  'wame/  'taU/  RANKINE 
'  gun,' '  feathers/  and  so  forth)— of  Bums's  amour  with 
Elizabeth  Paton^  by  whom  he  had  an  illegitimate  child 
(November  1784)^  and  with  whom  he  did  penance  by  order 
of  the  Session. 

Stanza  i.  Link  4.  '  Your  dreams  and  tricks ' :— '  A  certain 
humourous  dream  of  his  was  then  making  a  noise  in  the 
countryside '  (R.  B.)* 

Stanza  iv.  Link  2.  '  The  Blue-gown  badge  an*  daithing ': 
— This  was  the  livery  of  a  licensed  order  of  beggars  known  as 
the  King's  bedesmen  [no  doubt  in  earlier  years  a  religious 
fraternity],  whose  number  coincided  with  that  of  the  King's 
years.  Every  Maunday  Thursday  they  received  a  new  outfit, 
which  included  a  blue  gown  and  a  pewter  badge  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  words:  'Pass  and  Repass.'  Sir  Walter 
immortalized  the  craft  in  the  Edie  Ochiltree  of  Tki  Antiquary, 
3.  'O  saunts;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naUhing,'  1787  (i), 

1787  (2),  1793  and  1794- 

Stanza  v.  Line  x.  '  I  've  sent  you  here  some  rhymin  ware,' 
1786.  5.  *  Yon  sang  ye  11  sen't,  wi*  cannie  care ' : — *A  song 
he  had  promised  the  author '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  5.  *  I  'd  better  gaen  an' xatr't/ the  king,'  1794. 

Stanza  viii.  Line  a.  *  I  strakit  it  a  wee  for  sport,'  1794. 

Stanza  x.  Line  5.  *  The  game  shall  pay  owre  moor  an' 
daU;  1786 ;  'o'er'  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  1793  «»d  1794. 

Stanza  xi.  Line  4.  'For  my  gowd  guinea':— It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Kirk-Session  to  require  the  person  who  had  been 
disciplined  for  fornication  to  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
penitence  by  contributing  a  guinea  for  the  poor.  5.  'Tho' 
I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye': — 'Buckskin'  is  slang  for 
Virginian,  and  '  kye '  for  niggers. 

SONG 

Timx:  Cwn%Rig% 

In  an  interleaved  copy  of  Johnson's  Mtueum,  Bums 
remarks : — '  All  the  old  words  that  ever  I  could  meet  to 
vou  I.  2  b 
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0ONO    thu  were  the  following  which  seem  to  hAve  been  wi  old 

chorus: — 

**  O  com  iig«  and  rje  rigs, 
O  oom  rigi  are  bonie. 
And  when'er  you  meet  a  bonnie  Um, 
Preen  up  her  oookemony/' ' 

The  last  song  in  Ramsay's  Oentle  Shepherd,  Mp  I\Ui§ 
ii  a  Lover  Gay,  to  the  tune  Corn  Rige  are  Bomm^,  con- 
cludes as  follows : — 

'  Then  I  'U  comply  and  marry  Pate, 
And  lyne  my  oockemony 
He'i  free  to  toiule  air  and  late 
Where  oom  rigi  are  bonny.* 

Bums  wrote  to  George  Thomson : — '  My  Patie  U  a  Lover 
Gay — is  unequal  ''His  mind  is  never  muddy^"  is  a 
muddy  expression  indeed. 

"  Then  I  'U  resign  {tie)  and  marry  Pate, 
And  lyne  my  oockemony,"  eie. 

This  is  surely  f&r  unworthy  of  Ramsay^  or  of  your 
work.'  With  characteristic  deference  he  added: — 'My 
song^  Rige  o'  Barley,  to  the  same  tune,  does  not  alto- 
gether please  me^  but  if  1  can  mend  it^  I  will  submit 
it  to  your  consideration.'  Thomson  disregarded  this 
modest  offer: — ^ My  Patie  U  a  Lover  Gay,  though  a 
little  unequal^  is  a  natural  and  pleasing  song^  and  I 
humbly  think  we  ought  not  to  displace  it  or  alter  it 
except  the  last  stansa.' 

In  his  Autobiographical  Letter  to  Dr.  Moore^  Bums 
includes  this  admirable  lyric  among  the  '  rh)rmes '  of  his 
'early  dajrs^'  composed  before  his  twenty-third  year.  But 
its  accomplishment  is  finer  than  he  had  then  compassed, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lyric  that  follows,  Now  WeeUin' 
WiruU,  the  early  version  was  probably  a  mere  fragmen- 
tary suggestion  of  the  later.  Bums  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  last  stansa  as  a  nearer  approach 
to  his  ideal  of  expression  and  sentiment  than  he  had 
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achieved  elsewhere.    As  to  the  heroine  there  is  not  hegis    aoNG 
enough  even  for  conjecture^  though  divers  Annies  have 
claimed  the  honour. 


SONG  :  COMPOSED  IN  AUGUST 

BuRifs  states  in  his  '  autobiographical  letter '  that  this  song 
was  the  '  ebullition '  of  his  passion  for  a  '  charming  J^Me ' 
(He),  Peggy  Thomson^  who  '  overset  his  trigonometry '  at 
Kirkoewald  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  His 
sister^  Mrs.  Begg^  further  affirms  that  the  passion 
was  afterwards  revived^  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Thomson  is  the  Peggy  of  his  letter  to  Thomas  Orr  (11th 
November  1784): — 'I  am  very  glad  Peggy  is  off  my 
hand.'  But  about  this  time  he  had  also  an  'affair'  with 
*  Montgomerie's  l^eggy,'  *  which^'  as  he  wrote  in  the  FIrH 
Common  Phee  Book,  '  it  cost  some  heart^aches  to  get  rid 
of.'  Peggy  Thomson  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Neilson  of 
Kirkoswald.  Bums — when  he  was  making  ready  for  the 
West  Indies  in  1786 — presented  her  with  a  copy  of  his 
book,  on  which  he  inscribed  the  lines  beginning : — 

*  Odm  fondly  loved  and  itill  remembered  dear.* 

Mrs.  B^gg  told  Robert  Chambers  that  she  had  seen  a 
transcript  with  the  name  '  Jean '  instead  of  '  Peggy,'  and 
the  word  'Armour'  instead  of  'charmer'  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  fifth  verses.  This  is  partly  corroborated 
by  the  Firtt  Common  Place  Book,  where,  under  the  title 
Hairete — A  Fragment — ms.  (A)— the  first  stansa  ends  with 
'  Jeanie  Armour '  in  cypher.  The  ms. — ms.  (B)— eent  for 
Johnson's  Museum,  iv.  383  (1792)— is  in  the  British 
Museum :  its  text  is  that  adopted  here.  The  song  was 
also  printed  by  George  Thomson,  lees  the  second  and 
third  stanaas,  and  phu  an  idiot  chorus,  'added  by  the 
Editor'  to  adapt  it  to  the  tune  of  Aliy  Oroker.  For 
other  minor  variations— presumably  Thomson's  own — the 
reader  is  refiarred  to  his  Original  SooUUh  Aire,  voL  iL 

I 


SSS  NOTES 

fONO  Stanza  i.  Linb  z.  *Now  hrgny  wi$^s  and  tUuightciiDf 
COMPOSED  V*^^  ^^  i^)'  3*  '  '^'x'  ^  mmn^ck  springs  oq  whisiiog 
m  AUGUST  ^"^ii^S^'  MS*  (^)»  *  moorcock*  ,^s.  (B),  and  Antlior's  Kditioiis, 
5.  '  Now  waving  crops  wiiA  ytllow  iops^*  MS.  (A) ;  '  And  the 
moon  shines  bright  when  I  rore  ai  night, '  MS.  (A),  and  also 
Author's  Editions,  with  *  An*  *  for  '  And ' ;  *  And'  in  Johnsoo, 
but  not  in  ms.  (B).      8.  'To  muse  upon /mm  Armomr^*  ics. 

(A). 

Stanza  ii.  Linb  x.  ^Thtpartridgt  hoes  \hitfhni/mi  fells,' 
Author's  Editions.  3.  'The  plover  hoes  the  moaBtains,' 
Author's  Editions.  6.  '  The  path  ^man  to  shun  it,'  Author's 
Editions. 

Stanza  iv.  Linb  8.  '  And  eo^ry  happy  creature,'  Anthor's 
Editions. 

Stanza  v.  Linb  a.  '  TiU  the  silent  moon  shine  dearly,' 
Author's  Editions.  3.  '  I  '11  grasp  thy  waist  and,  fondly  prest,' 
Author's  Editions,  which  have  also  '  hoe '  in  4. 


FAREWELL  TO  EUZA 

Burns,  on  his  return  to  Mauchline  from  his  Border  tour, 
wrote  to  James  Smithy  11th  June  1787 : — 'Your  mother^ 
sister  and  brother,  my  quondam  Elin^  etc,  all,  aU  well.' 
This  shows  that  Eliza  lived  in  Mauchline.  She  was 
Elizabeth  MiUer — afterwards  Mrs.  Templeton— celebrated 
in  The  Mauchline  Bellee  (vol.  ii.)  as  the  'Miss  Betty' 
who 's  'braw.'    See  also  A  Mauchline  Wedding  (vol.  ii.)L 


THE  FAREWELL 

'At  this  time  thif^author  intended  going  to  Jamaica' 
(ms.  R  R  in  a  copy  of  the  '86  Edition  in  the  Biitiah 
Museum).  Bums  was  admitted  an  apprentice  of  the 
St.  David's  Lodge,  Tarbolton  (formed  by  the  union  of 
the  St  James's  with  the  St  David's),  4th  July  1781,  and, 
when  a  separation  of  the  Lodges  occurred  in  June  1782, 
he  adhered  to  the  St  James's,  of  which  he  was,  on  22Dd 
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July  1784^  elected  depute-master.    The  verses^  it  b  sup-      the 
posed^  were  recited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lodge  held  on  farbwell 
the  2drd  June.     But  they  are  not  now  in  the  Lodge's 
possession. 

For  the  stave^  see  ante,  p.  d71>  Pre&tory  Note  to  The 
Lament, 

Stanza  iv.  1-4.  The  master  of  the  Lodge  at  this  date  was 
Captain  James  Montgomerie,  a  younger  brother  of  Colonel 
Hugh  Montgomerie,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton. 

Stanza  v.  Line  3.  *  Ye  faomnd^  etdighieiCd  few/  1786, 
1787  (I)  and  1787  (3). 

EPITAPH  ON  A  HENPECKED  HUSBAND 

In  a  MS.  note  on  a  copy  of  the  '86  Edition  in  the  British 
Museum^  Bums  states  that  the  subject  of  this  epitaph 
was  'Mr.  Campbell  of  Netherplace^'  a  mansion  a  litUe 
to  the  west  of  Mauchllne^  on  tiie  road  to  Mossgiel.  It 
is  probable  that  Campbell — or  perhaps  his  wife — had 
given  Bums  some  particular  offence.  Campbell  died  in 
1786^  and  the  Epitaph  was  not  reprinted  by  Bums. 
Neither  was  the 

■ 

EPIGRAM  ON  SAID  OCCASION 
nor 

ANOTHER. 


EPITAPHS 
ON  A  CELEBRATED  RULING  ELDER 

In  the  Author's  Edition  the  Elder's  name  is  indicated 
merely  by  asterisks ;  in  a  copy  of  the  '86  in  the  British 
Museum^  '  Hood '  is  inserted ;  and  in  the  FirH  Cfomman 
Place  Book,  under  the  date  April  1784^  the  heading  is^ 
'  Epitaph  on  Wm.  Hood^  lenr.  in  TarboltoiL' 
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ON  A  NOISY  POLEMIC 

Jaum  Humphby^  a  mason  in  Mauchline^  with  no  doabt 
of  his  ability  to  debate  with  Burns.    He  died  in  1844. 


ON  WEE  JOHNIE 

It  is  common  to  assume  that  Bums  meant  this  for  hie 
own  printer^  John  Wilson  of  Kilmarnock ;  but  there  wae 
a  bookseller  in  Mauchline^  also  of  diminutive  stature, 
named  John  Wilson.  It  has  further  been  denoted,  by 
Chambers,  that  the  trifle  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  Latin 
epigram  in  NugiB  VmuUei,  166d. 


FOR  THE  AUTHOR'S  FATHER 

William  Burnbbs  died  at  Lochlie,  ISth  February  1784 ; 
and  this  Epitaph  on  my  Ever  Honoured  Father  was  inserted 
in  the  Firet  Common  Place  Book  under  the  date  April  of 
that  year.  It  is  engraved  on  the  tombstone  in  Alloway 
Churchyard. 

Line  x.  'O  ye!  wko  sympathise  with  tnrtu^s pains ^*  ics. 
Also  '  O  ye !  whose  hearts  deceaskl  merit  pains  J  8.  *  And 
<*even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side"': — 'Goldsmith' 
(R.  B.). 


FOR  ROBERT  AIKEN,  E8<|. 
See  ante,  p.  363,  Note  to  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 

FOR  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  Esq. 
See  ante,  p.  378,  Pre&tory  Note  to  The  JMdicatiatL 
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A  BARiyS  EPITAPH 

Stanza  i.  Line  x.  '  Is  there  a  wYam-im^f^ii  fool,'  1786, 
1787  (1),  and  1787  (3). 

Stanza  11.  Linb  3.  '  That  weekly  this  u6a  throng ':— Some 
editors  substitute  '  arena '  for  *  area  * ;  but  Bums  did  not  regard 
the  churchyard  as  an  '  arena '  except  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Holy  Fair. 

Stanza  hi.  Link  4.  *  Here  pause,  and  through  the  starting 
tear,*  1793  and  1794. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK 

Acoordinq  to  Gilbert  Bums,  Hornbook  was  one  John 
Wilson^  parish  schoolmaster  of  Tarbolton.  To  eke  out 
his  salary  he  opened  a  grocer's  shop^  where  he  'added 
the  sale  of  a  few  medicines  to  his  little  trade,'  inform- 
ing the  public  in  a  shop  bill  that  'advice  would  be 
given  in  common  disorders  at  the  shop  gratis.'  At  a 
'  masonic  meeting  at  Tarbolton  in  the  spring  of  1785 ' 
Wilson  happened  to  air  'his  medical  skill'  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Bums^  who — says  Gilbert — as  he  parted  with 
him  in  the  evening  at  '  the  place  where  he  describes  the 
meeting  with  Death '  was  visited  by  '  one  of  those  floating 
ideas  of  apparitions  he  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore.'  The  visitation  suggested  a  train  of  thoughts 
which  he  began  running  into  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook  on 
his  way  home.  If  Lockhart  may  be  believed,  the  satire 
mined  Wilson  in  Tarbolton :  not  only  was  he  compeUed 
to  shut  his  shop,  but  also  he  had  presently  to  close  his 
school.  But,  as  he  continued  to  act  as  Session-Clerk  down 
to  at  least  8th  January  17dd  (Letter  in  Bums  Chronicle, 
1895,  p.  138),  Lockhart  must  have  been  in  some  sort 
misinformed.  Nevertheless,  Wilson  did  remove  to  Glas- 
gow, where  he  became  schoolmaster  and  Session-Clerk  of 
the  Gorbals  parish.     He  died  18th  January  1839. 


3S^  NOTES 

DEATH        Hutely  Waddell^  on  the  authority  of  a  '  reapected 
AND  DR.   dent '  in  Tarbolton,  brought  forwaid  a  prototype  of  Death : 
HORN-     one  '  Hugh  Reid  of  the  Langlands/  a  '  lang  ghaMt-like 
BOOK      body/  with  whom  Buma— 'tie  the  Tarbolton  tnditiott— 
forgathered^  as  here  deacribed^  near  '  Willie'a  milL' 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  '  Grta/  lies  and  mmsfmn  baiih  to  rend,' 

i787(i),  1787(a),  and  1793- 
Stanza  v.  Line  a.  *  And  todlin  down  on  Wilfie*!  mill  ':— 

Tarbolton  Mill,  then  occupied  by  William  Muir,  entitled  by 

Bums  in  the  heading  to  the  Epitaph  upon  him  (^.v.)  *  My  ofwn 

friend  and  my  fiaither's  friend.' 

Stanza  vi.  Line  z.  'I  there  wi'  something  datt  Ux- 
gather': — Scott  Douglas,  who  supplants  *dffes*  by  'did^* 
explains  that  <  in  the  Author's  earlier  Editions  the  word  "did** 
in  verse  sixth  ungrammatically  reads  *'daes,***  This  is  not 
true.  The  change  to  '  did  *  was  first  made  (after  Bums's  death) 
in  1797.  All  the  Author's  Editions— 1787  (i),  1787(a),  1793 
and  1794— read  'dees,*  *Does'  is  bad  English,  bat  it  is 
idiomatic  Scotch. 

Stanza  vii.  Line  6.  '  As  cheeks  o'  branks ':— The  wooden 
sides  of  an  ox's  bridle. 

Stanza  viii.  Line  a.  '  When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin*  :— 
'  This  rencontre  hai^)ened  in  the  seed-time,  1785 '  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  x.  Lines  3-4 :— 

'  But  if  I  did.  I  wad  be  kitUe 

To  be  mislearU' 

This  phrase  has  occasioned  some  discussion.  Bums  in  hii 
Glossary  explains  '  misleared '  as  *  mischievous,  unmaxmerly ' ; 
so  that  the  most  obvious  interpretation  is,  '  I  would  be  quick 
to  be  mischievous.'  But  'mislear'd'  has  a  rather  wider 
meaning,  and  would  probably  justify  such  a  reading  as, 
'  I  would  be  hard  to  outwit.'  Either  interpretation  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  any  case,  before  those  attained  by  violent  changes 
in  punctuation,  eg, : — 

'  But  if  I  did.  I  wad  be  kitUe ; 

To  be  mislear'd 
I  wad  na  mind  it,'  elc,; 

= '  I  would  be  dangerous  ;  to  be  unmannerly,  I  wouldn't  mind 
it,'  etc 
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Stanza  xi.  Line  a.  '  Come  gUs  your  hand,'  all  Editioai ;     dbath 
alio  in  4,  *guj.'    6.  'At  monie  a  bouae* : — 'An  epidemical   and  DR. 
fever  was  then  raging  in  that  country  *  (R.  B.).  HORN- 

Stanza  XIV.  Line  i.  <  Ye  ktn/ock  Hombook  i'  the  dachan' :  book 
— *  This  gentleman,  Dr.  Flombook,  is  professionally  a  brother 
of  the  sovereign  order  of  the  ferula ;  but,  by  intuition  and  in- 
spiration, is  at  once  an  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  physician' 
(R.  B. ).  2.  '  Dell  mak  his  king's  hood  in  a  spleudian ' :— The 
king's  hood  is  the  second  stomach  in  a  ruminant,  but  it  b 
plain  that  here  Bums  uses  the  term  in  a  very  different  sense. 
A  splenchan  is  a  tobacco-pouch  made  of  an  animal's  pelt. 
3.  '  He 's  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Buehan ': — *  Buehan's 
Domestic  Medicine'  (R.  a).  This  work  by  Dr.  William 
Bochan  (bom  1729 ;  died  1805)  was  first  published  in  1769, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  its  popularity  in  country  households 
long  after  the  death  of  Bums. 

Stanza  xxiii.  Link  z.  '  Waes  me  for  Johnu  Gt^s  ffole 
now ' :— <  The  grave-digger '  (R.  B. ).  '  Ged '  is  ScoU  for  pike, 
whose  greed  is  as  the  grave's. 

Stanza  xxv.  Line  a.  '  By  loss  o'  Uood  or  want  ^breath,' 
1794-    S  '  By  drap  and  piU,'  1787  (i),  1787  (a),  and  1793. 

Stanza  xxvii.  Line  4.  *  And  pays  him  well,'  1787  (i), 
1787  (2),  and  1793. 

Stanza  xxx.  Line  6.  '  He  gets  his  f&irin ' : — Literally  a 
present  from  a  lair.  It  was  long  a  custom  of  peasants  returning 
from  the  fair  to  throw  bags  of  confectionery  to  children.  This 
was  the  children's  '  falrin.*  But  the  word  came  to  be  used,  as 
here,  sarcastically,  to  signify  a  beating.    Cf.  Tom  d  Skantcrt-^ 

'Ah,  Tam  1  Ah,  Tam  I  thou '11  get  thy  fiurin  1 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  I ' 


THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR 

John  Ballantinb— to  whom  Burns  dedicated  this  poem, 
and  who  was  one  of  his  warmest  friends — was  eldest  son 
of  Bailie  William  Rallantine,  banker  and  merchant  in 
A3rr,  and  Elisabeth  Bowman;   bom  22nd  July  1743; 
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THB      •aooeeded  to  hk  fiither's  biiiin«M;  wm  m  most  mttkwe 
mtiOB  or  dtfawDi  and  a  prima  mover  in  tlie  project  for  m 

ATB      Inidge ;  wm  elected  provoet  of  tlie  hargh  in  1787 ; 
died  Iftth  July  1812. 

In  a  letter  to  Robert  Aiken^  Tth  October  1786,  Bnriiay 
after  narrating  the  fiulure  of  his  attempt!  to  pennade 
VTilion  to  publiih  a  leoond  edition,  states  that  one  of  Ids 
chief  regrets  was  that  he  was  thus  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  his  gratitude  to  Ballantine  by  publkli- 
ing  The  Brig*  qf  Afr.  The  New  Bridge,  designed  by 
Robert  Adam  of  London,  the  most  fiunous  of  the  four 
brothers,  was  erected  1785-8a  The  boast  of  the  '  AnU 
Brig '  that  it  would  '  be  a  brig '  when  its  neighbour  was  a 
'shapeless  cairn'  was  justified  in  1877»  when  the  New 
Bridge  was  so  injured  by  floods  that  it  had  to  be  piae- 
tically  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £15,000,  additional  repairs 
being  found  necessary  in  1881. 

The  Brige  qf  Ayr^  like  To  Robert  Graham  qf  FSmirf  (p. 
271),  is  set  forth  in  the  heroic  couplet  The  tedinical  in- 
spiration is  unmistakably  English  in  both ;  and,  acoord- 
ingly,  the  verse  in  both  is  handled  with  a  certain  awkward- 
ness, while  the  effect  is  often  rough,  and  even  ragged. 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  couplet  had  a  post  of 
its  own  in  Scottish  poetry.  To  say  nothing  of  late  and 
early  chaps  and  tracts,  it  is  the  rh3rthmus  of  Blind 
Hairy's  WaUace  (o.  1460) ;  of  The  Three  PrieeU  qfPeeblm 
(c.  1600) ;  of  Gavin  Douglas's  Eneados  (1513) ;  of  that 
masterly  and  brilliant  piece  of  comic  narrative,  generaUy 
(and,  no  doubt,  rightly)  ascribed  to  Dunbar,  The  l^Wifw 
qf  Berwick;  of  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd;  and  of 
Fergusson's  Drink  and  Kirkyard  Eclogues,  of  which 
last,  and  of  the  same  poet's  Plainstanes  and  Caueey,  the 
present  piece  is  strongly  reminiscent. 

It  was  probably  composed  between  July  and  October 
1786.  An  early  draft — ms.  (A) — in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Waugh  of  Settle,  who  forwarded  it  for  coUatioDj 
retains  some  of  the  old  endings  peculiar  to  the  '86 
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Edition.      Here  the  heeding  ii  The  Brigt  qf  Affr^-an      THE 
Bologue,     For  the  privilege  of  inspecting  another — wl  Bftioe  op 
(B^--4ipparently  of  dightly  later  date^  we  are  indebted  to      AYR 
the  Earl  of  Roeebery.    In  this  one  the  poem  is  styled  The 
BrigM  of  Ayr — a  IVue  Story. 

Link  az.  'When  BaUantine  befriends  the  humble  nanie»' 
MS.  (A).  9X  '  Unnumbered  buds'  and  Jtcwerets^  mctirim 
spoils,'  ifs.  (A).  33.  '  The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  ^mn- 
j^toM  reek,' ifss.  51.  *  He /mtwf  hit  bed  and /ai«i  his  wayward 
rout/  MS.  (B).  53.  'And  down  by  Simpson's  wheds  the  left 
about,'  MS.  (B) :— -*  A  noted  tavern  at  the  Auld  Brig  end ' 
(R.  B.).  55.  Immediately  before  this  line  these  two  occur  in 
bothicss.  :— 

'  Or  fetUtimtial  pangs  for  former  sins 
Lid  kim  to  rove  ky  quondam  Merrmm  Din's,' 

561  '  He  wandered  out  he  knew  not  where  or  why ': — All  the 
Author's  Editions  have '  out,^  but  *  forth,*  as  in  both  MSS.,  is  pre- 
ferable. 57.  'The  drowsy  steepte'clock  had  numbered  two,' 
MS.  (A) :— Concerning  the  '  clock '  and  the  '  Wallace  Tower '  of 
the  next  verse  Bums  notes : — '  The  two  steeples.'  The  former 
stood  135  feet  high,  fronted  the  old  jail  near  the  new  bridge,  and 
was  removed,  together  with  the  jail,  in  1826 ;  the  latter— a 
small  baronial  structure  in  the  High  Street — was  superseded  in 
1834  by  a  Gothic  building  113  feet  high,  in  which  were  placed 
the  dock  and  bells  of  the  old  Dungeon  Steeple.  65-6  in 
MS.  (A)  read  as  follows : — 

'When  lo  /  de/brt  our  Bardies  wondering  ten, 
The  Mgs  (f  Ayr  twa  guardian  Sprites  are  seen '; 

but  this  reading  is  deleted  and  the  other  is  substituted. 
68.  'Swift  as  the  gos  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare': — 'The 
gos-hawk  or  falcon '  (R.  B.).  69.  '  And  on  th'  Auld  Brig  his 
fairy  shape  uprears,'  MS.  (A).  79.  '  He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  Time 
had  wrestVd  lang,'  MS.  (A);  *  looted*  for  'seem'd,'  MS.  (B). 
80.  'He  bade  an  unco  bang': — 'Bang'  refers  to  the  great 
number  of  years  the  bridge  had  stood.  91.  '  Nae  sheepshank 
bane': — See  Note  to  Second  Epistle  to  J,  Lapraih,  ante,  p.  382, 
Stanza  xii.  Line  3.  92. '  Ance  ye  were  streekit  o*er  frae  bank 
to  bank,'  1794.      94-5 :— '  date '  and  '  day '  in  these  lines  are 
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THE       transpoMd  in  the '94  Editioo.   99-zoo  are  omitted  from  us.  (A|l 
BRiot  or  xoz.  *  Your  tatigUss  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime,*  lis.  (B)^ 

AYB  'Md  Ume,'  1787  (I),  1787  (2),  and  1793;  'Will  your  mid 
fmmUut  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime,'  ms.  (A).  Z03.'  There  'a  men  of 
taste  would  tak'  the  Ducat  stream ' : — '  A  noted  ford,  just  abofve 
the  Attld  Brig '  (R.  B.).  Z08.  '  This  mony  a  year  I've  sUmU 
the  flood  an'  tide,'  mss.  X17.  *  Or  where  the  Greeoock  winds 
its  moorUnd  course,'  us.  (A).  zz8.  'Or  hannted  Carpal 
draws  Us  feeble  source,'  mss.  :— *  The  banks  of  Garpal  water  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the  West  of  Scotland  where  tfaoie 
fancy-scaring  beings,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghaiits,  still  ooo- 
tinue  pertinaceously  to  inhabit'  (R.  B.).  lao.  'In  many  a 
torrent  down  the  xiM-broo  rowes,'  1794.  123.  'And  firom 
Glenbuck  down  to  the  Ratton-key ':— R.  R  explains  that  Glca- 
buck  is  '  the  source  of  the  river  Ayr,'  and  that  the  Ratton-key 
is  '  a  small  landing  place  above  the  large  quay.'  Z43.  '  Bilan- 
sions  that  would  disgrace  the  biggin  trade,'  MS.  (A).  146.  '  Or 
cnifii  of  latUr  times  wha  held  the  notion,'  1794.  Z48.  '  Fandfls 
that  our  guid  brugh  denies  protection ' : — Both  Dr.  Macgill  of 
Ayr  and  his  colleague  Mr.  Dairymple  belonged  to  the  New 
Light  party  in  the  Church,  which  party  was  consequently 
predominant  in  the  burgh ;  but  this  piece  was  written  before 
the  M'Gill  prosecution  (see  Tkt  Kirk's  Alarm),  164-5  *^ 
omitted  from  ms.  (A),  zyi*  *The  herryment  and  ruin  ^ 
thiir  country,'  MS.  (A).  175.  'And  muckle  mair  /  domkt 
than  y  can  through,'  MS.  (B).  After  175  the  following  linca 
occur  in  MS.  (A) : — 

'  That 's  ay  a  string  auld  doyted  Greybeards  harp  on, 
A  topic  for  their  peevishness  to  carp  on.' 

x8o-Z  read  as  follows  in  MS.  (A)  :— 

'  To  liken  them  to  your  auld-warld  bodies, 
I  must  needs  say.  "  comparisons  are  odunts," 

MS.  (B)  has  the  same  reading,  with  '  even  *  for  '  liken. '    Instead 

of  184-5,  <^  printed,  MS.  (A)  has  this  : — 

'  Nae  mair  dcwm  street  the  council  quorum  waddles 
With  wigs  like  mainsails  on  their  logger  noddles, 
Nae  digeretues  but  bulkiest  or  tallest. 
With  comfortable  dulness  in  for  ballast; 
Nor  shoals  nor  currents  need  a  pilots  caution. 
For,  regularly  slow,  they  only  witness  motion.* 
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lis.  (B)  has  the  same  reading,  except  that  the  two  middle  lines      THE 
nm  thus : —  BRI08  or 

'  Nm  difkrtiut  but  whan  mainmast  is  talUstt  ^^^ 

Ail  conrfortably  chari^d  alikg  in  Itaden  baiiasi.' 

z86-7  in  ms.  (B)  read  thus : — 

'  Wights  who  grew  wise  priggin'  owre  hops  an'  raisins 
Or  gathered  lib'ral  views  in  musty  bonds  and  seisins.' 

zga  'And  would  to  senses  Port  for  oooe  betrayed  them/ 
MS.  (B)  xgx.  <  Plain  kind  stupidity  sU^  in  to  aid  them/ 
MS.  (A);  <  t^MT'dTkindly  in,'  MS.  (B).  203.  *  O,  had  M'Laughlin, 
thairm-inspiring  sage' : — 'A  well-known  performer  of  Scottish 
music  on  the  violin'  (R.  B.).  M'Laughlin  was  accustomed  to 
give  performances  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  aoS  '  Or  when 
they  timc^d  old  Scotia's  melting  airs,'  ms.  (A).  22$.  *  Next 
followed  Courage ': — ^The  reference  is  to  the  Montgomeries  (see 
am/g,  p.  325,  Note  to  TA£  Author's  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer^ 
Stanza  x.  Line  3),  through  whose  grounds  the  Feal  flowed, 
aay.  'Benevolence,'  etc: — Mrs.  Stewart  of  Stair.  23$^ 
'  Learning  and  Worth ': — The  reference  is  to  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  who  resided  at  Catrine  House  (see  ante^  p.  354,  Note 
to  Thi  Vision^  DuAN  i.  Stanza  xxi.  Line  a). 


THE  ORDINATION 

In  a  letter  to  Richmond  (l7th  February  1786)^  Bums 
mentions  that  he  had  composed  The  Ordination,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  'a  poem  on  Mr.  M'Kinley's  being  called  to 
Kilmarnock.'  Probably  he  intended  to  publish  it  in  the 
'86  Edition^  which  he  was  then  contemplating^  and  had 
called  it  The  Ordination  to  that  end;  nevertheless^  as 
appears  from  the  letter^  not  only  was  it  written  before 
the  ordination^  which  took  place  6th  Aprils  but  also  it  was 
not  even  written  in  view  thereof— it  only  celehrated  the 
presentation.  Moreover^  an  early  copy—MS.  (A) — in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Roeebery^  has  merely  this  head- 
ings 'A  Scotch  Poem,  by  Rab  Rhymer.' 
James  Mackinlay^  bom  at  Douglas^  Lanarkihlre^  in 
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THE  1756^  was  fint  presented  to  the  lecond  ehaige  of  thm 
OKDIWA-  Laigh  Kirk^  Kilmaraock^  in  the  August  of  178^  He 
Tioil  declined  the  presentation  on  account  of  oertain  condi- 
tions attached  to  it  Presentation  to  another  was  made 
out  on  15th  November^  but  the  messenger  to  the  Prashf- 
tery  of  Irvine  was  despoiled  of  the  warrant  by  oertam 
parishioners.  Thereupon  a  new  presentation  waa  made 
out  for  Mackinlay^  who  was  ordained  on  6th  April  follow- 
ing ;  was  translated  to  the  first  chaige^  on  a  petition  ef 
the  parishioners^  Slst  January  1809;  was  made  D.D., 
Aberdeen^  1810 ;  died  10th  February  1841.  A  volume  of 
his  Sermaru  was  published  posthumously^  with  a  Life  by 
his  son^  Rev.  James  Mackinlay.  Like  Russell,  he  had  a 
rousing  voice ;  but  his  oratory  was  more  persoaaive  and 
less  menacing  than  Russell's.  In  a  note  to  Tam  8am§§m'9 
Eiegy  Bums  describes  him  '  as  a  great  fitvourite  of  the 
million.'  In  The  Kirk'e  Alarm  he  is  addressed  aa  'Simper 
James.'  His  more  than  partiality  for  the  'fiur  Killie 
dames'  drew  on  him  a  presbyterial  rebuke  some  yeeft 
afterwards. 

In  all  probability  the  satire  was  composed  immediately 
after  the  second  presentation.  In  ms.  (A)  the  motto  is 
signed  RuUseawt,  which  is  playful  French  for  'Bums' 
(  ss  brooks).  Another  ics.  — ^ms.  (B) — was  before  the  Aldine 
editor^  1839.  For  the  stave  see  ante,  p.  328,  Pre&tory 
Note  to  The  Hol^  Fair. 

m 

Stanza  i.  Link  x.  *  Kilmarnock  wabstert,  fidge  amd  claw»' 
1793.  6.  *  Then  aflf  to  Crockts^s  in  a  raw,'  MS.  (A) : — la 
17S6,  apparently,  Begbie  succeeded  Crookes  in  the  inn — now 
the  Angel  Hotel — near  the  Laigh  Kirk,  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected by  a  close  so  narrow  that  worshippers  had  to  traverse 
it  in  Indian  file. 

Stanza  ii.  Link  z.  'Curst  Common-sense,  that  imp  o* 
hell ' : — *  Common  sense '  was  supposed  to  be  a  special  attribute 
of  the  moderate  clergy,  a.  '  Cam  in  wi'  Maggie  Lauder ' : — 
'  Alluding  to  a  scoffing  ballad  which  was  made  on  the  admissjom 
of  the  late  Reverend  and  worthy  Mr.  Lindsay  to  the  Laigh 
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Kirk  '  (R-  B.  in  'S;  and  subsequent  Editioos).— *  I  sup-  THB 
pote  the  author  here  means  Mrs.  Lindsay,  wife  of  the  oroina- 
late  Rererend  and  worthy  Mr.  Lindsay,  as  that  was  her  tion 
maiden  name,  I  am  told.  N,B, — He  got  the  Laigh  Kirk  of 
Kiknamock'  (R.  B.  in  MS.  [A]).  The  ^scoffing  ballad'  is 
reprinted  in  M'Ka/s  History  rf  Kilmarnock,  According  to 
current  rumour,  the  Rev.  William  Lindsay,  being  minister  at 
Cumbrae,  was,  through  his  wife's  interest  (she  had  been  house- 
keeper, or  governess,  in  the  Glencaim  family)  presented  to  the 
Laigh  Kirk,  Kihnamock,  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  30th 
November  176a.  But  a  Mr.  Henderson,  her  descendant, 
maintains,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Robert  Chambers  (MS.  corre- 
spondence in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Chambers's  Bums^  1851, 
voL  L  in  the  Kilmarnock  Monument  Museum),  that  she  never 
was  a  member  of  the  Glencaim  household  in  any  capacity ; 
and  explains  that  Lindsay  had  been  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Glencaim.  The  Presbytery  refused  to  sustain  the  call,  but 
it  was  finally  sustained  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  the 
teeth  of  so  determined  an  opposition  that  the  ordination 
(lath  July  1764)  took  place  in  a  public-house:  with  the 
result  that  ten  persons  were  tried  before  the  criminal  court 
at  Ayr  for  riot  and  assault,  of  whom  three  were  convicted 
and  whipped  through  the  town.  3.  'But  Oliphant  aft 
made  her  yell ' :— James  Oliphant,  bora  about  1734 :  Russell's 
predecessor  in  the  chapd-of-ease  or  High  Church,  Kilmar- 
nock, to  which  he  was  translated  from  Gorbals  chapel-of-ease, 
Glasgow;  was  ordained  at  Kilmarnock,  17th  May  1764; 
translated  to  Dumbarton,  33rd  December  1773 ;  died  loth 
April  1818,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. — Author  of  a  Moikof^s 
QUecAism  (frequently  reprinted),  and  a  Sacramtntal  CaUckism, 
4.  '  An'  Russell  sair  misca'd  her.' — See  a$$ii,  p.  334,  Note  to 
Tki  Hofy  Fair^  Stanza  xxl.  Line  4.  S  '  ^^  ^7  Mackinlay 
taks  the  flail.'— See  Prefatory  Note. 

Stanza  hi.  Link  a.  *0'  double  verse '^— The  Scottish 
Metrical  Psalms  are  set  forth  in  staves,  each  composed  of  a 
double  quatrain.  4.  '  An'  skirl  up  the  Bamgor* :— A  fisvonrite 
Scottish  Psalm  tune  in  the  minor  mode. 

Stanza  iv.  Link  z.  '  Come  wale  a  text  a  proper  vorse^ 
Mss.  (A  and  B).  3.  *  How  Ham  Uugh  at  his  fatkif^t  arse^* 
Mss.  (A  and  B) :— *  Genesis  bL  22'  (R.  B.).    S  *  Or  Pkineas 
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THE        did  four  bmUoeks  pUrc€^'  ifss.  (A  and  B)  ^— (Scott  DouglM 
OKDnf  A-    mentions  a  variation, '  did/otV  CotHfUrc§ ') : — '  Namben  zzv. 
TIOW       8'  (R*  B).    7.  <Or  Zipporah  m"  icauUing  kiot^  mss.  (A. 
and  B)  >-'  Exodus  hr.  25 '  (R.  B.) 
Stanza  v.  Linbs  2-5  in  mss.  (A  and  B)  read  thiu : — 

'  WC  formula  am'  comftssion  ; 
An*  lay  your  Jkamds  upon  his  JUad 

An*  seal  Mis  high  commissiom, 
Tk*  Holyjlock  to  tent  an' feed, ' 

Stanza  vi.  Link  5.  *  For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  fvmU^ 
lis.  (A).    9.  '  Bui  every  day^'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  viii.  Link  3.  '  As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfium  ':— 
William  Boyd,  bom  1747,  was  presented  to  the  dtsrch  of 
Fenwick  by  George,  Earl  of  Glasgow,  aotb  September  1780 ; 
bat  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  parishioners  (wbo 
barricaded  the  church)  a  settlement  was  not  effected  mitil 
a5th  June  1782,  when,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  the  ordina* 
tion  took  place  at  Irvine.  Boyd  afterwards  won  the  respect  of 
his  parishioners.     He  died  17th  October  1828. 

Stanza  ix.  Link  i.  *  Now  Robertson  harangue  nae  mair  * : 
— ^John  Robertson,  ordained  to  the  first  charge,  Kilmarnock, 
25th  April  1765;  died  5th  June  1799,  in  his  suty-serenth  year. 
He  belonged  to  the  Common-sense  party.  See  Tarn  Samsou^s 
EUgy^  past,  p.  403.  7.  '  Or  to  the  Netherton  repair' :— A 
carpet-weaving  district  in  Kilmarnock. 

Stanza  x.  Line  i.  *  Mu'trie  and  you  were  just  a  match': 
^ohn  Multrie,  Lindsay's  successor,  and  predecessor  of  Mac- 
kinlay  in  the  second  charge  of  the  Laigh  Kirk,  was 
ordained  8th  March  1775 ;  he  died  and  June  1785,  in  his 
fortieth  year.  9.  * /»  Aai/#  this  day,'  MS.  (A);  ^ Fu  fasi  this 
day,'  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  xi.  Line  8.  '  To  mak  to  Jamie  Beattie ' :— Dr. 
James  Beattie,  author  of  the  Essay  on  Truth, 

Stanza  xiii.  Line  3.  '  Morality's  delusive  Joys,*  ms.  (B). 
In  MS.  (A)  3-4  read  as  follows  : — 

•  Get  up — wha  ever  'sjit  to  rise 
An*  thro*  the  room  let 's  thor/er,* 

6.  *  That  heresy  can  torture,'  ms.  (B). 
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Stanza  xiv.  Line  3.  '  To  every  New  Light  mother's  son ' :      the 

— '  New  Light '  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the  West  of  Scotland  for  ordina- 
those  religious  opinions  which  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  has  so      TION 
strenuously  defended '  (R,  B. ). 

THE  CALF 

'  A  NEARLY  extemporaneous  production^  on  a  wager  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  that  I  would  not  produce  a  poem  on  the 
subject  in  a  given  time' : — R.  B.^  Letter  to  Robert  Muir, 
8th  September  1786.  It  was  written  on  Sunday^  drd 
September^  after  listening  to  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  James 
Steven.  As  originally  composed  and  read  to  Gavin 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mackenzie^  it  consisted  of  four  stanzas 
only ;  but  on  the  Sunday  evening  at  eight  o'clock  Bums 
sent  a  copy  to  Dr.  Mackenzie  with  two  more — the  fourth 
and  the  sixth.  It  was  printed  in  1787  (presumably 
before  its  appearance  in  tJie  Edinburgh  Edition)^  with 
some  other  verses^  in  a  tract  called  The  Calf;  The  Unco 
Calfs  Answer;  Virtue  to  a  Mountain  Bard;  and  the  Deife 
Anewer  to  his  vera  xoorthy  Frien  Robert  Bums,  An  ex- 
planation was  added  that  The  Calf  had  been  sent  to 
The  Olasgow  Advertiser,  but  declined.  The  same  year 
appeared  Bums'  Calf  turned  a  Bull;  or  Some  Remarks 

on  his  mean  and  unprecedented  attack  on  Mr  S when 

preaching  from  Malachi  iv,  2. 

James  Steven^  a  native  of  Kilmarnock^  was  licensed  to 
preach  28th  June  1786 ;  acted  for  some  time  as  assistant 
to  Robert  Dow,  minister  of  Ardrossan ;  was  ordained 
minister  of  Crown  Court  Chapel,  London,  Ist  November 
1787 ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society ;  was  admitted  minister  of  Kilwinning,  28th  March 
1803;  and  died  of  apoplexy  15th  February  1824.  William 
Bums,  Robert's  younger  brother,  in  a  letter  of  20th 
March  1790,  thus  chronicles  a  visit  to  Steven's  church : — 
'  We  were  at  Covent  Garden  Chapel  this  forenoon  to  hear 
the  Cb^  preach ;  he  is  grown  very  fat,  and  is  as  boisterous 
as  ever.' 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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THE        The  copy  §ent  to  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  iiiapected  by  Scott 
CALF     Douglas.    It  contains  a  few  variations  from  tlie  printad 
version. 

Stanza  ii.  Lines  1-2  in  the  ms.  reads  thus : — 

'  And  when  some  patron  shall  be  kind 
To  bless  you  wi*  a  kirk.* 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.  '  But  if  the  lover's  mystic  hour/  ms. 
a.  '  ShMild  ever  be  your  lot/  ms. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  i.  *Aml  when  a  kind  connubial  dear/ 
MS.  2.  'Your  but-an-bcn':— See  atUe,  p.  334,  Note  to  7%e 
Holy  Fair^  Stanza  xviii.  Line  i. 

Stanza  v.  Line  x.  '  And  to  conclude ^  most  reverend  James,' 

MS. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  2.  '  Beneath  a  grassy  hillock/  ms. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  GUID 

Stanza  i.  Line  7.  *  The  heaptd  happer's  ebbing  sdU/ 
1787  (I). 

Stanza  v.  Line  i.  'See  Social  Life  and  Glee  sit  down,' 
1787  (2). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  8.  'Ye 're  ablins  nae  temptation,' 
1787  (2). 

Stanza  vii.  Line  3.  <  Tho'  they  may  gang  a-henmH  wrang/ 
1787  (2) : — '  A-kennin '  means  a  '  very  little ' ;  merely  as  much 
as  can  be  perceived  or  known. 


TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGY 

'  When  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  out  last  muir-fbwl 
season^  he  supposed  it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's  phrase^  '^  the 
last  of  his  fields^"  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  die  and 
be  buried  in  the  muirs.  On  this  hint  the  author  composed 
his  Elegy  and  Epitaph '  (R,  B.).  Samson — a  nursery- 
gardener  and  seedsman  in  Kilmarnock^  and  an  ardent 
sportsman— died  12th  December  1795^  in  his  seventy-third 
year.     The  Epitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  iu  the 
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yard  of  the   Laigh  Kirk^  adjoiiiing  those  of  the  two       tam 
ministers^  Mackinlay  and  Robertson^  mentioned  in  the  samson's 
iirst  stanza.     The  piece  is  modeUed— even  to  the  use  of     elboy 
certain  lines—on  Sempill's  Piper  qf  KUbarchan,   See  ante, 
p.  345^  Pre&tory  Note  to  Poor  Mailie's  Ekgy.     On  18th 
November  1786^  shortly  before  setting  out  for  Edinburgh^ 
Burns  wrote  to  his  friend  Robert  Muir :  '  Inclosed  you 
have  Tam  Sanuon,  as  I  intend  to  print  him. ' 

Stanza  i.  Line  2.  '  Or  great  Mackinlay  thrawn  his  heel ' : 
— *A  certain  preacher,  a  great  favourite  with  the  million. 
Vide  TAe  OrdituUion^  Stanza  ii.*  (R.  B.).  3.  •  Or  Robertson 
again  grown  weel : ' — *  Another  preacher,  an  equal  favourite 
with  the  few,  who  was  at  that  time  ailing.  For  him  see  also 
The  Ordination,  Stanza  ix.*  (R.  B.).  4.  *To  preach  an* 
read  * ;  —The  orthodox  party  strongly  objected  to  a  *  read  * 
sermon. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  i.  '  Kilmarnock  lang  may  grunt  bh*  grain* 
1787  (2).  3.  <  An*  sigh,  an*  sob,  an*  greet  her  lane,'  1787  (i), 
and  1793. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.    *  The  Brethren  of  the  mystic  level, 

«794. 
Stanza  IV.  Line  4.   *Wi*  gleesome  spitd,*  1787  (i),  and 

1787(2). 

Stanza  v.  Line  i.  *  He  was  the  king  ^  a*  the  core,*  1787 
(2),  and  1794.  2.  '  To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore  *: — In 
curling,  '  to  guard '  is  to  defend  a  stone  in  a  good  position  by 
placing  another  opposite  it ;  *  to  draw  *  is  to  send  it  into  a  good 
position,  by  hitting  it  with  just  the  right  force ;  and  '  to  wick  a 
bore  *  is  to  hit  it  obliquely  and  send  it  through  an  opening.  4. 
'  In  time  0/  need,*  1794.  5.  '  Death's  hog-score* : — The  hog- 
score  is  a  line,  which  the  curling  stone  must  cross,  or  go  out 
of  play  and  be  removed. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  3.  <  An*  eels,  weel  km'd  for  souple  tail,* 

1794. 
Stanza  ix.  Line  3.   '  In  vain  the  bums  came  down  like 

waters,'  1793  and  1794.     4.  '  An  acre-^nrA/,*  1793. 

Stanza  x.  Line  3.  <  Till  coward  Death  behind  him  jnmpit, 

1787  (I).  I793i  »nd  1794. 
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TAM  Stanza  xii.    Link  3.    'Yon  aold  gray  stane  amang  the 

aAMsoN'fl  ^i/r,  1787(2). 
KIXOY        Stanza  xiii.  was  added  in  1793.    Link  4.  *  To  hatch  om/ 
breed,'  1794. 

Stanza  xiv.  Link  i.  '  When  August  winds  the  ksHur 
wave,*  1787  (2). 

Stanza  xv.  Link  4.  'Yet  what  remead?': — QL  Tk$ 
Apocrypha^  Wisd.  ii.  I  : — '  In  the  death  of  a  man  there  u  no 
remedy ' ;  and  Sempill,  The  Piper  of  Kilbarckam^  Stanza  I. 
L1NB4. 

Pbr  Contra.  Linb  a.  '  Thro*  a'  the  streets  an*  nenks  o* 
Killie ' : — '  Killie  is  a  phrase  the  country-folks  sometimes  use  for 
the  name  of  a  certain  town  in  the  west '  (R.  R). 

• 

A  WINTER  NIGHT 

Probably  the  piece  which  Bums  sent  to  John  Ballantine 
oil  20th  November  1786 :  —  '  Enclosed  you  have  my  first 
attempt  in  that  irregular  kiiid  of  measure  in  which  many 
of  our  finest  odes  are  wrote.  How  far  I  have  succeeded 
I  don't  kiiow^  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  your  opinion 
on  Friday  first  (24th  November),  when  I  intend  being  in 
Ayr.*  The  irre^lar  strophes — imitated  from  Gray,  and 
strikingly  inferior  to  the  introductory  stanzas — are  freely 
paraphrased  from  Shakespeare's  Blou),  Blow,  thou  WinUr 
Wind  in  Am  You  Like  It. 

STANZAS  WRITTEN  IN  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH 

In  the  Edinburgh  Editions  these  Stanzas  follow  the 
Prayer  in  Prospect  qf  Death,  and  are  entitled  Stanzas 
on  the  Same  Occasion,  They  were  entered  in  the  First 
Common  Place  Book — ms.  (A) — in  August  1784,  under 
the  title,  Misgivings  in  the  Hour  of  Desfnmdency  and 
Prospect  of  Death ;  and  were  also  inserted  in  the  Second 
Common  Place  Book  under  the  title,  Stanzas  on  the  Same 
Occasion  in  the  manner  of  Beattie's  Minstrel  This  us. — 
MS.  (B) — torn  from  the  Second  Common  Place  Book,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  London^ 
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is  in  the  Bums  Monument^  Edinburgh.    The  poem,  under        IN 
the  title.  Reflections  on  a  Sickbed — ms.  (C)— was  inscribed  prospect 
by  Bums  on  a  flyleaf  of  the  copy  of  the  '86  Edition  now  or  DEATH 
in  the  British  Museum.    Another  copy — ms.  (D) — entitled 
Misgivings  of  Despondency  on  the  Approach  qf  the  Qloomy 
Monarch  of  the  Grave,  and  forming  part  of  the  now  dis- 
membered Stair  manuscript,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
William  Nelson,  Edinburgh. 

For  the  stave,  see  ante,  p.  362,  Prefatory  Note  to  The 
(Jotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Stanza  i.  Line  4.  '  Some  gleams  of  sunshine  midst  renewing 
storms,*  Mss.  (A and  B).  5.  '  Is  it  departing  pangs  my  heart 
alarms  ?  *  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  ii.  Line  4.  '  Again  I  would  desert  Hair  Virtue's 
way,'  all  MSS.  5.  '  Again  to  passions  I  would  fall  a  prey,* 
MS.  (A) J  '  Again  with  passions  would  be  led  astray,'  MS,  (B) ; 
'Again  by  passion  would  be  led  astray,'  MSS.  (C  and  D). 
7.  'Then  how  can  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray,'  all  MSS. 
9.  'Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  then  to  temptation  ran,' 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  2.  'If  one  so  black  with  crimes  dare  call 
on  thee,'  all  mss.  3.  '  Thy  breath  can  make  the  tempest  cease 
to  blow,'  MS.  (A).  4.  '  ^W  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea,' 
MSS.  (A  and  C).  6.  '  Those  rapid  headlong  passions  to  con- 
fine,' MS.  (C).  7*  '  ^o'  All  unfit  my  native  powers  be,'  all 
MSS. ;  '  I  feel  my  powers  be,  1787  (i),  1787  (2),  and  1793. 


PRAYER :  O  THOU  DREAD  POWER 

*  The  first  time  ever  Robert  heard  the  spinuet  played  was 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Lawrie,  then  minister  of  Loudoun, 
.  .  .  Dr.  Lawrie  (has)  several  daughters ;  one  of  them 
played ;  the  father  and  mother  led  down  the  dance ; 
the  rest  of  the  sisters,  the  brother,  the  poet^  and 
the  other  guests  mixed  in  it  It  was  a  delightful  family 
scene  for  our  poet,  then  lately  introduced  to  the  world. 
His  mind  was  roused  to  a  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  the 
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o  THOU  stanzas  were  left  in  the  room  where  he  slept ' : — Gilbert 
DREAD  Bums.  Robert  wrote  to  the  son  on  Idth  November 
POWIR  1786 : — '  A  poet's  warmest  wishes  for  their  happiness  to 
the  young  ladies,  particularly  the  fair  musician,  whom  I 
think  much  better  qualified  than  ever  David  was,  or 
could  be,  to  charm  an  evil  spirit  out  of  Saul.  Indeed, 
it  needs  not  the  feelings  of  the  poet  to  be  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes  of  domestic 
peace  and  kindred  love  that  ever  I  saw;  as  I  think 
the  peaceful  unity  of  St  Margaret's  Hill  can  only  be 
excelled  by  the  harmonious  concord  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Zion,'  When  he  paid  this  visit  his  chest '  was  on  the  road 
to  Greenock ' ;  and  but  for  the  ^t  that  Lawrie  showed 
him  Dr.  Blacklock's  letter,  strongly  recommending  a 
second  edition  of  his  poems,  he  would  have  sailed  in  a 
few  days  for  Jamaica. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  FIRST  PSALM 

This  is  probably  an  early  composition,  and  dates  from 
about  the  same  time  as  the  next  piece. 


A  PRAYER  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE  OF 
VIOLENT  ANGUISH 

Inscribed  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book — ms.  (B) — 
and  thus  prefaced: — 'There  was  a  certain  period  of 
life  that  my  spirit  was  broke  by  repeated  losses  and  dis- 
asters, which  threatened,  and  indeed  effected,  the  utter 
ruin  of  my  future.  My  body,  too,  was  attacked  by  that 
most  dreadful  distemper,  a  Hypochondria,  or  confirmed 
melancholy :  in  this  wretched  state,  the  recollection  of 
which  makes  me  yet  shudder,  I  hung  my  harp  on  the 
willow  trees  except  in  some  lucid  intervals,  in  one  of 
which  I  composed  the  following.'  It  was  probably  written 
about  the  close  of  Bums's  residence  in  Irvine  in  1782,  and. 
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under  the  title^  Prayer  under  the  Presure  of  Bitter  A  nguUh,    prayer 
is  inscribed — in  an  early  hand — at  the  end  of  a  copy  of    under 
Ferguss&n's  Poems ^  published  that  year^  now  in  the  posses-  violent 
sion  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery — ms.  (A).  anguish 

Stanza  i.  Linb  3.  '  Surpasses^  me  to  know,*  MS.  (B).  4. 
*  Are  all  affairs  below,*  Mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  ii.  Line  3.  '  Yet  sure  those  ills  that  press  my  soul,' 
MS.  (B). 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.  'Sure  thou,  a//  Perfect^  canst  not 
act,*  MS.  (B). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  *  C?  !  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B). 

THE  NINETIETH  PSALM  VERSIFIED 

Probably  dating  from  the  same  period  as  the  two  last. 
An  early  ms.  is  in  the  Bums  Monument^  Edinburgh. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  3.  •  Before  this  mighty  globe  itself,*  ms. 

Stanza  V,  Line  2.  'Is  m/t^^^'if^ brought,*  deleted  reading 
in  MS. 

Stanza  vi.  Line  i.  '  Thou  layest  them  and  all  their  cares,' 
MS.     2.  '  In  never  ending  sleep,'  MS. 


TO  MISS  LOGAN 

The  Miss  Ijogan  of  these  verses  was  the  'sentimental 
sister  Susie '  of  the  Epistle  to  Major  Logan  (vol.  ii.).  It  is 
probable  that  Bums,  when  he  last  met  her^  had  promised 
her  a  New  Year's  gift  from  Jamaica ;  but^  his  prospects 
changing^  he  sent  her  Beattie's  volumes  instead. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  HAGGIS 

Hogg  states  that  this  spirited  extravaganza  was  '  written 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Andrew  Bruce^  Castlehill^  Edinburgh^ 
where  a  haggis  one  day  made  part  of  the  dinner ' ;  but 
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ADDREM  it  is  unlikely  that  BuniR  set  to  work  on  it  there  and 
TO  A      Chambers's  storvi  that  the  g^rm  was  the  last  9ltmoMA(m 

HA00I8    first  printed)  extemporised  as  grace  at  a  firiend'e  liouee^  u 
Heemingly  a  variation  of  the  same  legend.    Hie  itMrom 
('  never  before  published  '} — appeared  in  The  CaMonimu 
Mercury  on  19th  December  1786^  and  in  Tke  Soots  Jfi^a- 
zine  for  January  1787. 

Stanza  i.  Link  5.  'Weel  are  ye  wordy  0*  a  grace,'  CaiH 
tionian  Mercury  and  1787  (2). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  2.  *  An  feckless  as  a*  wither'd  rash,'  1787 
(2). 

Stanza  viii.  Line  3.  *Auld  Scotland  wants  nee  tiimkmg 
ware,*  1787  (2) : — Sec  ante^  Bibliographical,  p.  313* 

Stanza  viii.,  as  printed  in  7'he  Caledonian  Mtrcury  and 
The  Scots  Magazine^  reads  thus  : — 

'  Yc  Powers  wha  gic  us  a'  that  'sgudg. 
Still  bless  auld  Caledonia's  brood 
IVi'  great  John  Barleycorn's  hearts  blade 

In  stinofs  or  luggies  ; 
And  on  our  board  that  king  o'  food, 

A  glorious  Haggice. ' 


ADDRESS  T()  EDINBURGH 

This  poem  and  another  were  enclosed  in  a  letter  from 
Edinburgh,  27th  December  1780,  to  William  Chalmen, 
in  which  Burns  stated  that  he  'had  carded  and  spun 
them'  since  he  'passed  Ulenbuck'  [the  last  Ayrshire 
hamlet  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh].  A  ms. — ics.  (A) — is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A.^ 
who  has  sent  us  a  copy.  Another  us.,  given  by  the  poet 
to  Lady  Don — ms.  (B) — is  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
and  the  Library  Committee  have  kindly  permitted  us  to 
produce  it  xwfaasimile. 

For  the  stave,  see  anie^  p.  87 1>  Prefatory  Note  to  The 
Lament, 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  '  From  gathering  wildly-scatt'red  flowers,' 
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MS.  (B).    8.  *  I  shelter  in/'^rhonour'd  shade/  deleted  reading   ADDRB88 
in  MS.  (A).  TO 

Stanza  ii.  Line  x.    '  Here  wealth  slow-swells  the  golden      edin- 
tide,'  Mss.  (A  and  B).  BUROH 

Stanza  III.  Line  4.  *  Above  the  narrow  rustic  vale,*  MS. 
(A).  5.  *  Attentive  still  to  pity's  wail,*  MS.  (B),  and  deleted 
reading  in  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  4.  *  Fair  Burnet  strikes  th*  adoring  eye  *: — 
See  Elegy  on  the  late  Miss  Burmt  of  Monboddo,  vol.  iL 

Stanza  v.  Line  7.  '  Oft  has  it  stood  assailing  war,*  mss.  (A 
and  B) ;  '  Have  oft  withstood,*  as  printed,  being  deleted  in 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  8.  '  Though  rigid  truth  cries  out,  *'  *twas 
just,'*  *  MSS.  (A  and  B),  <  law  *  being  deleted  in  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  vii.  Line  x.  *  A/y  heart  beats  wild  to  trace  your 
steps,*  MSS.  (A  and  B);  ^ nuet^  deleted  reading  for  'trace' 
in  MS.  (A).  5.  '  Ev*n  I  who  sing  with  rustic  lore,*  MSS.  (A 
and  B). 

Stanza  viii.  Line  5.  'From  gathering  wildly-scatt'red 
flowers,*  MS.  (B).  8.  '  I  shelter  in  your  honor*d  shade,*  MSS. 
(A  and  B). 


SONGS 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN 


Entered  in  the  Fint  Common  Place  Book  under  date 
June  1785^  with  the  title^  John  Barleycorn — A  Song  to  it$ 
own  Tune,  Bums  prefaces  it  with  the  remark  that  he 
had  once  heard  the  old  song  that  goes  by  this  name; 
and  that  he  remembered  only  the  three  first  verses 
and  'some  scraps'  which  he  had  'interwoven  here  and 
there  in  the  piece.'  In  the  '87  Edition  he  inserted  a 
note :  '  This  is  partly  composed  on  the  plan  of  an  old 
song  known  by  Uie  same  name.'  In  view  of  these  state- 
meutSy  special  interest  attaches  to  a  set  printed  in  Laing's 
Early  Metrical  Tales  (1826)  from  a  stall  copy  of  1781, 
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JOHN      with  a  few  corrections  on  the  authority  of  two  others  of 
BARLEY-   later  date.     Here  are  the  three  first  stanzas : — 


CORN 


'  There  came  three  merry  men  from  the  east. 
And  three  merry  men  were  they, 
And  they  did  aware  a  lolenm  oath 
That  Sir  John  Barleycorn  they  would  day. 

They  took  a  plough,  and  ploughed  him  down. 

And  laid  clods  upon  hU  head ; 
And  then  they  uwore  a  solemn  oath. 

That  Sir  John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

'  But  the  spring-time  it  came  on  amain. 
And  rain  towards  the  earth  did  fall : 
John  Barleycorn  sprung  up  again. 
And  so  subdued  them  alL* 

Robert  Jamiesoii  prints  a  set  in  his  Popular  BalkuU  and 
Songi  (1806)  as  he  heard  it  in  Moray  when  a  boy.  In  its 
first  three  verses  it  closely  resembles  the  Bums;  but 
Bums's  poems  were  in  circulation  before  Jamieson's  boy- 
hood was  over^  and  may  have  influenced  his  memory. 
He  prints  another  set  from  a  black-letter  copy  in  the 
Pepys'  Library^  Cambridge^  as  well  as  sets  of  the  analo- 
gous AUanra-Maut  ballad^  including  that  in  The  Bannatyne 
MS.  There  is,  further^  a  curious  chap  (1757)  which  is 
not  included  in  Jamieson.  The  ungrammatical  '  vxu '  in 
Bums's  first  line  was  probably  suggested  by  '  There  was 
three  ladies  in  a  ha'^  in  Herd's  Ancient  and  Modem 
Scottish  Songs  (177G). 

Stanza  i.  Line  4.  <  TAat  John  Barleycorn  should  die/  ms. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  i.  *  Tkey^vt  taen  a  plough  and  ploughed 
him  down,'  MS.  3.  '  And  they  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath,*  MS. 
4.   *  T'Aa/ John  Barleycorn  was  dead,'  MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.  *  But  the  spring-tinu  it  came  on,*  MS. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  i.  *  The  sumnur  it  came  on^  MS.  3.  *  His 
head  well  arm'd  with  pointed  spears,'  MS. 

Stanza  v.  In  the  ms.  Lines  i~2  read  thus  :— 

'  The  Autumn  it  came  on 

And  he  grew  wan  and  pale.' 
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Stanza  vii.  In  the  ms.  Lines  x-2  read  thus :— 

'  They  took  a  hook  was  long  and  sharp 
And  cut  him  down  at  knee.' 

Stanza  x.  Line  i.   *  They  ^ve  thrown  him  out  upon  the 
floor/  MS. 
Stanza  xi.  Line  3.   '  But  the  miller  used  him  worst  of  all,* 

MS. 

Stanza  xii.   Line  i.    *  And  they  have  ta'en  his  very  heart's 
blood,*  MS. 
Stanza  xiv.  Line  a.  *  ^/t^  heighten  all  his  joy/  ms. 


JOHN 
BARLEY- 
CORN 


A  FRAGMENT :  WHEN  GUILFORD  GOOD 

This  was  probably  the   'political  ballad'  which  Bums 

enclosed  to  Henry  Erskine— on  the  advice  of  Glencaim — 

for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not 

publish  it.     The  work  of  some  nameless  Loyalist^  the  old 

song  on  which  it  is  moulded  is  printed  in  David  Laing's 

Various  Pieces  of  Fugitive  Scottish  Poetry,  First  Series 

(1826),  which  dates  it  1689,  under  the  title,  KiUychrankie 

[the  battle  was  fought  in  that  year],  'To  be  Sung  to 

its  Own  Tune ' : — 

*  CUi'i^erse  and  his  Highland  men 

Came  down  upon  a  Raw,  then, 
Who,  being  stout,  gave  many  a  Clout, 
The  Lads  began  to  claw  then ' ; 

and  so  on  for  eight  mortal  octaves.  The  same  volume 
sets  forth  an  Answer  to  the  same  tune  in  as  many  more. 
An  old  (undated  and  unplaced)  chap  in  a  collection  formed 
by  Motherwell  consists  of— (1)  An  Excellent  New  Song  In- 
tituled The  Proceedings  of  the  Rebels  in  the  year  (sic)  Forty- 
five,  Six,  with  the  Total  Overthrow  of  the  Rebel  Army  by 
His  Royal  Highness  and  his  brave  Army  at  OuUoden,  near 
Inverness :  *  To  its  Own  Proper  Tune  *;  and (2)  The  Answer. 
The  metrical  scheme  of  the  Excellent  New  Song,  which 
is  in  thirteen  stanzas,  is  precisely  that  of  KiUicrankie, 
The  Answer  (in  praise  of  Cumberland)  runs  a  pace  of  its 
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WUBN     own.     Yet  another  set,  but  weighted  with  a  chorus,  is 
GUILFORD  The  Marquis  qf  Huntley's  RetretU  frwn    the  Battle  of 
oooD      8her\jgFmuir  :— 

*  From  Bogie  tide  to  Bogie  Gight, 
The  Gordons  all  oonvened,  mau. 
With  all  their  might,  to  battle  weight  (ne). 
Together  doss  thej  joined,  man ' : — 

reprinted,  in  Motherwell's  Keu)  Book  of  Old  BalkuU 
(Edinburgh^  18^)>  'from  the  original  broadside,  sup- 
posed to  be  uhique,  belonging  to  Mr.  David  Haig  of  the 
Advocates'  Library. '  See  The  Battle  qfSherramuir,  VoL  iiL 
For  the  privilege  of  inspecting  a  holograph  copy  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Davey,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloom»- 
bury,  London.  It  coincides  with  the  printed  version^  ex- 
cept that  the  last  stanza  is  wanting^  and  that  in  Stanxa  v. 
occurs  the  following  deleted  reading  of  lines  3  and  4 : — 

*  And  bauld  G ne  whom  Bfinden's  plain 

To  fame  will  ever  blaw,  man  * ; 

the  present  reading  being  inserted  in  the  margin.  The 
ballad  was  printed  both  in  Johnson's  Museum,  iL  102 
(1788),  and  in  Thomson's  Scottish  Airs,  iiL  125. 


MY  NAME,  O 

Perhaps  suggested  by  a  poor  thing  of  Ramsay's : — 

*  While  some  for  pleasure  pawn  their  health 

'Twixt  Lais  and  the  bagnio, 
I  '11  save  myself,  and  without  stealth 
Kiss  and  caress  my  Nanny,  O.' 

In  Hogg  and  Motherwell's  Edition  another  version— oral : 
communicated  by  Peter  Buchan,  is  printed ;  it  begins, 
'As  I  gaed  down  thro'  Embro'  town.'  In  the  First  Common 
Place  Book — ^ms.  (A) — where  it  appears  under  date  of  April 
1784,  it  is  headed  Song  (Tune,  'As  I  came  in  by  London 
0 ').  It  is  thus  prefaced : — '  As  I  have  been  all  along  a 
miserable  dupe  to  Love,  and  have  been  led  into  a  thousand 
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weaknesses  and  follies  by  it^  for  that  reason  I  put  the        my 
more  confidence  in  my  critical  skill  in  distinguishing  nanis,  o 
foppery  and    conceit    from    real    passion    and    nature. 
Whether  the  foUowing  song  will  stand  the  test^  I  will 
not  {fretend  to  say^  because  it  is  my  own ;  only  I  can  say 
it  was^  at  the  time^  real.' 

According  to  Gilbert  Bums^  the  heroine  was  Agnes 
Fleming.  She  was  daughter  of  John  Flemings  farmer  at 
Doura^  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.  On  the  other  hand^ 
Mrs.  Begg  asserts  that  it  was  written  in  honour  of  Peggy 
Thomson  of  Kirkoswald  (see  ante,  p.  387,  Prefatory  Note 
to  Composed  in  August),  while  Hamilton  Paul  champions 
the  charms  of  a  Kilmarnock  girl.  It  was  published  in 
Johnson's  Museum,  vi.  600  (1803),  and  Thomson's  Scottish 
Airs,  i.  4.  A  second  set  has  been  attributed  to  Bums. 
See  Vol.  iv. 

A  MS. — MS.  (B) — in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Adam  Wood, 
Troon,  and  probably  belonging  to  the  Stair  manuscript, 
contains  the  two  songs  My  Nanie,  0  and  Once  I  Lov*d  a 
Bonie  Lass,  with  the  preface : — '  The  foUowing  songs 
were  all  done  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  and 
consequently  are  incorrect.'  In  a  postscript — dated 
Saturday  morning — to  his  letter  to  Thomson  of  26th 
October  1792,  Bums  wrote: — 'I  find  that  I  have 
still  an  hour  to  spare  this  morning  before  my  con- 
veyance goes  away:  I  shall  give  you  ^^ Nannie  O" 
at  length.'  Notwithstanding  Scott  Douglas's  assertion 
to  the  contrary,  this  copy — ms.  (C) — is  in  the  volume  of 
Thomson's  Correspondence  in  Brechin  Castle. 

Stanza  i.  Line  z.  '  Behind  yon  hills  where  ^/i^r^r  flows,* 
MSS.  (A  and  B),  and  all  the  Author's  Editions ; '  where  rivulsis 
flow,*  Johnson's  Museum,  Writing  to  Thomson,  20th  October 
1792,  Bums  says  : — *  In  the  printed  copy  oi  My  NaniCy  O,  the 
name  of  the  river  is  horribly  prosaic.     I  will  alter  it : — 

•  Behind  yon  hills  where  {  ^^  ^^^^•' 
'  Girvan  *  is  the  river  that  suits  the  idea  of  the  stanza  best ;  but 
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MV        'Lugar'  is  the  most  agreeable  modulation  of  syllables.     In 
NANIE,  o  MS.  (C)  Burns  gave  Thomson  the  choice  of  four  streams : — 

rAfton    ^ 
•  Behind  yon  hills  where  \  q^^   Uows,' 

tStinziar  J 
and  Thomson  drew  his  pen  through  the  uppermost  and  the 
two  lowermost  names.  Bums  retained  *  Stinchar*  in  the 
the  '93  and  the  '94  Editions : — a  fact  which  seems  to  make  for 
the  Kirkoswald  theory.  2.  '  Are  moors  an*  mosses  mooy,  O/ 
Johnson's  Museum,  3.  'The  weary  sun  the  day  has  closed,* 
MS.  (A) ;  <  The  tun  the  wintry  day  has  clos*d/  MS.  (B)  and 
Johnson's  Museum,  At  the  end  of  Stanza  i.  the  following 
chorus — a  mere  variation  of  Ramsay's,  which  was  probably 
borrowed  from  an  older  song— occurs  in  MS.  (A) : — 

'  And  O  my  bonnie  Nanie,  O. 

My  young,  my  handsome  Nanie,  O, 
Tho'  I  had  the  world  all  at  my  will, 
I  would  give  it  all  for  Nanie,  O.' 

Stanza  ii.  Line  z.  *  Tho'  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  and 
ihill,*  Thomson,  but  MS.  (C)  shows  the  alteration  in  Thom- 
son's own  hand.  2.  'The  night's  baith  <^r^  and  rainy  O,' 
Mss.  (A  and  B) ;  *  And  its  baith  mirk,'  etc,^  Thomson's  un- 
authorised alteration  in  MS.  (C).  4.  '  And  o'er  the  hill  to 
Nanie  O,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  *  The  op'ning  gowan  rvet  wi'  dew,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  4.  <  My  thoughts  are  a'  about  Nanie,  O,' 
MS.  (A). 

Stanza  vii.  Line  x.  <  Ourguidman  delights  to  view,'  mss. 
(A  and  B)  and  Johnson's  Museum.  2.  '  His  sheep  and  his 
ky  thrive  bonny,  O,'  ms.  (A).  4.  *  And  hoes  nae  care  but 
Nanie,  O,'  MS.  (A). 

Stanza  ix.  After  this  stanza  the  chorus  is  repeated  in 
MS.  (A),  <  to '  being  substituted  for  ^for '  in  Line  4. 

GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  O 

This  little  masterpiece  of  wit  and  gaiety  and  movement 
was  suggested  either  by  the  fragment,  Qreen  Grow  the 
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Rashes,  0  in  Herd's  Ancient  and  Modem  Scottish  Songs,  or 
by  the  blackguard  old  song  itself.  Herd  gives  only 
three  stanzas^  of  which  the  first  is : — 

*  Greeu  grows  the  rashes— O 
Green  grows  the  rashes — O 
The  feather-bed  is  no  sae  saf t 
As  a  bed  amang  the  rashes.' 

But  the  song  (or  what  is  left  of  it)  is  given  in  the  unique 
and  interesting  garland  called  The  Merry  Muses  qf  Cale- 
donia (c.  1800),  probably — almost  certainly— <;ollected  by 
Bums  for  his  private  use,  together  with  a  second  and  still 
grosser  set  attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  Bums  him- 
self. Another  set  in  The  Factor's  Garland,  etc.,  an  old 
Falkirk  chap  (undated),  also  in  the  Motherwell  Collection, 
begins  thus : — 

*  My  Jooky  bljth,  for  what  thou  'st  done 

There  *s  nae  help  for  mending ; 
For  thou  hast  jog  *d  me  out  of  tune, 

For  a'  thy  fair  pretending. 
My  mither  sees  a  change  on  me, 

For  my  oomplezion  dashes, 
And  this,  alas  I  has  been  {sic)  with  thee 

Sae  late  amang  the  rashes.' 

A  song.  Cow  Thou  me  the  Raschis  Greene,  mentioned  in  the 
Complaint  qf  Scotland,  may  have  been  a  Scots  set  of  CoUe 
to  me  the  Ryshes  Greene,  printed  from  a  us.  of  the  time  of 
Henry  vi.  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs  (1790).  The  original 
allusion  was  to  the  old-world  material  for  a  couch. 

Entered  by  Bums  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book, 
under  date  August  1786>  the  piece  is  preceded  by  a  dis- 
sertation on  young  men,  who  are  divided  into  '  two  grand 
classes — the  grave  and  the  merry,'  and  by  the  remark  : — 
'  It  will  enable  any  body  to  determine  which  of  the  classes 
I  belong  to.'  It  was  published  in  Johnson's  Museum,  i.  77. 
Thomson  proposed  to  set  it  to  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen ; 
but  Burns  declared  that  it  would  '  never  suit '  that  air. 
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Chorus.  Line  3.  *  The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I'  s^snl,* 
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ORCEN     1793  '^^  I794i  ^^^  as  it  is  ODgrmminatical  in  view  of  the  *m€^ 
GROW      of  Line  4,  it  is  probably  a  printer's  error,  the  more  especially 
THE       that  *  spend*  is  the  reading  in  the  MS.,  in  1787  (i),  and  1787  (2), 
RAIHBS    and  in  Johnson's  Museum, 

Stanza  iv.  Line  i.  *  For  you  that  *s  douce  an*  sneers  at  this,* 
MS.  2.  'The  wisest  man  the  wart  saw^  1787  (i),  1787  (2), 
1793  and  1794- 

Stanza  v.  was  probably  written  in  Edinburgh,  as  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  First  Common  Place  Book, 


AGAIN  REJOICING  NATURE 

Burns  explains  that  the  chorus  is  ^  part  of  a  song  com- 
posed by  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh^  a  particular  friend 
of  the  author's ' ;  and  that  ^Menie '  is  the  '  common  abbre- 
viation of  Marianne.'  In  all  likelihood  the  song  was 
composed  after  the  ruptnre  with  Jean  Armour,  and  the 
chorus  added  in  Edinburgh  by  Bums  himself. 


THE  GLOOMY  NIGHT  IS  GATHERING  FAST 

In  an  interleaved  copy  of  Johnson's  Mtaeum  Bums  in- 
scribed the  following  note : — '  I  composed  this  song  as  I 
conveyed  my  chest  so  for  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  where 
I  was  to  embark  in  a  few  days  for  Jamaica.  I  meant  it 
as  my  farewell  dirge  to  my  native  land.'  In  his  Auto- 
biographic Letter  to  Dr.  Moore^  ^I  had  composed^'  he 
says^  *  a  song.  The  Gloomy  Night  is  Gathering  Fast,  which 
was  to  be  the  last  effort  of  my  muse  in  Caledonia^  when  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew 
all  my  schemes. '  Professor  Walker^  on  R.  B.  's  authority, 
affirms  that  he  composed  it  on  the  way  home  from  Dr. 
Lawrie's ;  but,  as  it  was  to  Dr.  Lawrie  that  Blacklock 
wrote,  we  must  infer  that  Walker  was  so  far  mistaken,  and 
that  the  verses  were  made  on  the  way  thither. 

Bums  gives  Boslin  Castle  as  the  tune  to  which  this 
passionate  lyric  should  be  sung.     His  use  of  a  refrain. 
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however^  suggestB  tliat  the  true  model  wat  The  Birks  of  gloomy 
Invermay.     It  was  published  in  Johnson,  iii  2d3  (1790).     night  is 
A  holography  forming  part  of  the  dismembered  Stair  us.  OATHia* 
— MS.  (A) — was  before  Hately  Waddell,  and  it  is  also  in-  INO  fast 
scribed  in  a  copy  of  the  '86  Edition — us.  (B)--in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Bl3rthswood,  who  permitted  us  to  inspect  it 

Stanza  ii.  Lines  5-6  in  ms.  (A)  read  thus  :^ 

'  Tki  whistling  wimd  a/rigJUms  me, 
I  think  upon  the  raging  sta* 

MS.  (B)  has  the  same  reading,  with  '  storm '  for  '  wind,* 
Stanza  hi.  Linb  7.   *  Tkose  bleed  afresh,  tiess  ties  I  tear,' 

MSB.  (A  and  B). 
Stanza  iv.  Linb  6.    '  My  iptfe  with  these,  my  peace  with 

those,'  Mss.  (A  and  B). 


NO  CHURCHMAN  AM  I 

This  poor  performance^  written  probably  in  1781  or  1782 
for  the  Tarbolton  Bachelors'  Club,  in  Imitation  of  a 
popular  type  of  English  drinking  song,  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  and  inspired  by  a  far  better  piece.  The 
Women  aU  TeU  Me  Vm  Fake  to  Mff  Lose  {c  1740:  still  to 
be  heard  as  Wine,  Mighty  Wine),  the  air  of  which  may 
well  have  been  in  Bums's  ear  when  he  directed  his  own 
words  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Prepare,  my  Dear 
Brethren.  It  is  quoted,  according  to  Mr.  Buring  Gould 
(Englieh  Mineireieie,  1895,  l  udii.),  in  The  Bul^neh 
(1746),  The  Wreath  (1753),  and  The  Oooaetanal  B^ngeter 
(1782);  and  we  have  found  it,  as  Bums  before  us,  in 
A  Select  OoUeeUan  qf  EngUeh  Stmye  (London,  1763)--4ui 
odd  volume  of  which,  containing  this  very  lyric,  with 
notes  in  his  handwriting,  is  before  us  as  we  write— 4uid  in 
Calliope  (Edinburgh,  1788)i  Here  is  a  stanm  which  must 
certainly  have  been  present  when  he  was  struggling  with 
the  halting  lines  and  the  seeond*rate  buckithiieis  of 
No  Churchman  Am  I: — 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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NO  '  She  too  mij^t  h^ve  poiwned  the  joj  of  mj  life 

CHURCH-  With  nunee,  Mul  bftbiee,  and  iqaalliDC,  and  itrife ; 

MAN  AM  I  ^^^  ™^  ^'^^  neither  nones  nor  babiee  can  bring, 

And  a  hiff-bellied  boUk  '<  a  mighty  good  thing.' 

The  anapest  with  four  accents  has  carried  a  bacchanalian 
connotation  from  the  time  of  Shadwell's  Psyche  (1672)^ 
at  leasts  and  the  present  stave  has  been  the  vehicle  of 
innumerable  drinking  songs^  including  the  English  A 
Tankard  qf  Ale,  and  the  Irish  One  BoUle  Mare,  Bums 
himself  reverts  to  it  in  The  WMetie  (see  jxtet,  p.  454). 

Stanza  vi.  Linb  z.  ' "  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts " 
—  a  maxim  laid  down  *  : — '  Young's  Night  T^mgkts  ' 
(R.  R).    3.  'And  faith  I  agree  with /^  old  prig  to  a  hair/ 

1793. 
Stanza  VII.  Line  4.  'Have  a  big-bellied  bottle  when /rvxj^^ 

with  care,'  1787  (i)  and  1787  (2). 

ADDED    IN   1793 
WRITTEN  IN  FRIARS  CAUSE  HERMITAGE 

This  is  the  second  version  of  a  piece  originally  inscribed 
on  a  window-pane  of  Friars  Carse  Hermitage  in  June 
1788  (see  voL  iL).  Friars  Carse  adjoined  Ellisland^  and 
the  owner^  Captain  Robert  Riddell  of  Glenriddell^  had 
given  Bums  a  key  to  the  grounds  and  the  little  hermitage 
which  he  had  built  there.  It  would  appear  from  an 
undated  letter  to  William  Dunbar  (asking  him  to  de- 
cide between  the  two  sets)^  and  from  the  fact  that  Bums 
distributed  copies  of  both^  that  he  was  by  no  means 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  second  set  More- 
over^ not  merely  do  mss.  of  that  set  show  a  great 
many  variations^  but  also— what  is  unusual  with  this 
poet — ^they  indicate  a  real  diversity  of  opinion.  Our 
tale  of  variations  includes  those  occurring  in — (1)  the 
Second  Common  Place  Book — xs.  (A);  (2)  a  ms.  in  the 
University  Library,  Edinburgh— xs.  (B) ;  (3)  the  Oien- 
riddell  Book  at  Liverpool — bis.  (C)  ;  (4)  the  Afton  Lodge 
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Book  at  AUoway — ^Mg.  (D) ;  (5)  a  ms.  in  the  possession  of    friars 
Mr.  Lennox^  Dumfries — us.  (E) ;  (6)  another  in  the  pos-     carse 
session  of  Miss  Gladstone  of  Fasque — ms.  (F)  ;  (7)  the  ms.    hermit- 
sent  to  William  Dunbar — ms.  (6) — for  a  copy  of  which       age 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Davey,  Great  Russell  Street^ 
London;    (8)  a  dateless  printed  copy,  published  some 
time  before  the  issue  of  the  '93  Edition ;  and  (9)  a  copy 
in  TKe  OlasgowWeekly  MisceUany  for  31st  November  1791, 
which  was  reprinted  in  other  periodicals. 

After  Line  6  the  following  two  lines  are  inserted  in  Mss. 
(A,  B,  C,  F  and  G)  the  printed  copy  and  periodicals  : — 

'  Day,  how  rapid  in  its  flight, 
Day,  how  few  must  see  the  night.' 

7.  *  Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour,'  1793.    9.  '  fVken  youth  and 
love  with  sprightly  dance,'  MSS.  (D,  E  and  G)  and  periodicals. 
za  '  Beneath  thy  morning  mn  advance,'  mss.  (F  and  G)  and 
deleted  in  ms.  (A).    24.  'Then  raptured  sip  and  sip  it  up,'  1793. 
29.  '  Check  thy  climbing  steps  elate,'  MS.  (A).     25.  *  As  thy 
shades  of  ev'ning  close,'  mss.  (C  and  D),  and  1793,  with  ^  even- 
ing^ for  *  ev'ning';  •  When  thy,*  MS.  (F),  printed  copy,  and 
periodicals ;  ^IVhen  the,'  ms.  (E).     31.  'And  teach  the  sportive 
younker's  brain,*  MS.  (A) ;  ^younker-train,*  MS.  (C).    In  MS.  (A) 
the  reading  adopted  in  the  Author's  Editions  is  deleted.    3a. 
Experience '  lore  oft  bought  with  pain,*  MSS.  (A  and  C).    In  MS. 
(A)  the  reading  adopted  in  the  Author's  Editions  is  deleted. 
33.  '  Say  the  criterion  of  their  fate,*  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A), 
but  adopted  in  MSS.  (B  and  F),  the  .-printed  copy,  and  the 
periodicals.    34.  '  The  important  query  of  their  fate,'  MS.  (A) ; 
'  staie,^  deleted  in  MS.  (A),  but  adopted  in  MSS.  (B  and  F),  the 
printed  copy,  and  the  periodicah ;  '  The  grand  criterion  of  their 
fate,'  MS.  (C).     37.  '  Wert  thou  cottager  or  kingi  MSS.  (B  and 
F),  the  printed  copy,  and  the  periodicals,  but  deleted  in  MS. 
(A).    38.  *  Peer  or  Peasant— no  such  thing,'  MS.  (B  and  F),  the 
printed  copy,  and  the  periodicals,  but  deleted  in  M^.  (A).   39. 
'Tell  them— press  it  on  the  mind,'  printed    copy  and  the 
periodicals.    55.    'Quod  the  Beadsman  on  Nidside,'  or  ^on 
Nithside,'  MSS : — 'Quod,'  the  old  Scots  form  of  'Quoth,'  was 
usually  attached  by  the  '  Makaris '  to  their  pieces. 
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ODE  SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MRS.  OSWALD 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore^  23rd  March  1789^  endoeiiig  this 
Ode,  Bumi  ezplaing  its  origin : — '  In  January  last,  on 
my  road  to  Ayrshire,  I  had  put  up  at  Qailia  Whigham's 
in  Sanquhar,  the  only  tolerable  inn  in  the  place.  The 
frost  was  keen,  and  the  grim  evening  and  howling  wind 
were  ushering  in  a  night  of  snow  and  drift  My  horse 
and  I  were  both  much  fiitigued  with  the  labors  of  the 
day,  and  just  as  my  friend  the  Bailie  and  I  were  bidding 
defiance  to  the  storm,  over  a  smoking  bowl,  in  wheels  the 
funeral  pageantry  of  the  late  great  Mrs.  Oswald ;  and 
poor  I  am  forced  to  brave  all  the  horrors  of  a  tempestuous 
night,  and  jade  my  horse,  my  young  fitvourite  horse, 
whom  I  had  just  christened  Pegasus,  twelve  miles  further 
on,  through  the  wildest. moors  and  hills  of  Ayrshire,  to 
New  Cumnock,  the  next  inn.  The  powers  of  poesy  and 
prose  sink  under  me,  when  I  would  deseribe  what  I  felt. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  a  good  fire  at  New  Cumnock 
had  so  &r  recovered  my  frozen  sinews,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  inclosed  ode.'  In  a  letter  (unpublished)  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  enclosing  the  copy  of  the  Ode,  'Before  I 
reached  the  other  stage,'  he  writes,  *  I  had  composed  the 
following,  and  sent  it  off  at  the  first  post  ofRce  for  the 
Courant,'  by  which,  if  this  be  true,  it  was  declined.  On 
May  7th,  1789,  the  piece  appeared  in  Stuart's  Star  with 
the  following  prefiice,  here  for  the  first  time  reprinted : — 

'Mr.  Printer, 

'  I  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  the  following 
poem,  but  I  think  it  contains  some  equally  well-told  and 
just  compliments  to  the  memory  of  a  matron  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  much  against  her  private  inclination,  left 
this  good  world  and  twice  five  good  thousands  per  miTnim 
behind  her. 

'We  are  told  by  very  respectable  authority  that  *'the 
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righteous  die  and  none  regardeth  " ;  but  as  this  was  hy  no 
means  the  case  in  point  with  the  departed  beldam^  for 
whose  memory  I  have  the  honour  to  interest  myself^  it  is 
not  easy  guessing  why  prose  and  verse  have  both  said  so 
little  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of  ten  thousand  a  year. 

'  t  dislike  partial  respect  of  persons^  and  am  hurt  to  see 
the  public  make  such  a  fuss  when  a  poor  pennyless  gipsey 
is  consigned  over  to  Jack  Ketch^  and  yet  scarce  take  any 
notice  when  a  purse-proud  Priestess  of  Mammon  is  by 
the  memorable  hand  of  death  prisoned  in  eveiiasting 
fetters  of  ill-gotten  gold^  and  delivered  up  to  the  arch- 
brother  among  the  finishers  of  the  hiw,  emphatically 
called  by  your  bard^  the  hangman  of  creation. 

'TmNBTTLB.' 

The  same  issue  contained  a  letter  signed  with  Bums's 
own  initials^  which  has  never  been  republished.  It  is  of 
some  interest  as  regards  his  newspaper  work : — 

'Mr.  Printer^ 

'Your  goodness  oppresses  me  : — ''Talbot's  death 
was  woe  enough  though  it  had  ended  there." 

'  Your  polite  exculpation  of  me  in  your  paper  was 
enough.  The  paper  itself  is  more  than  I  can  in  decency 
accept  of^  as  I  can  do  little  or  nothing  on  my  part  to 
requite  the  obligation.  For  this  reason  I  am  to  be  at 
liberty  to  resign  your  fiivour  at  pleasure^  without  any  im- 
putation of  little  pride  or  pettish  humour. 

'  I  have  had  my  usual  luck  in  receiving  your  paper. 
They  have  all  come  to  hand  except  the  two  which  I  most 
wanted^  the  17th  and  18th^  in  which  I  understand  my 
verses  are.  So  it  has  been  with  me  alwajrs.  A  damned 
star  has  almost  all  my  life  usurped  my  tenitii,  and  squinted 
out  the  cursed  rays  of  its  malign  influences.  In  the  strong 
language  of  the  old  Hebrew  Seer :— "  And  behold^  what- 
soever he  purposeth,  it  shall  not  come  to  pase;  and 
whatsoever  he  doth,  it  shall  not  prosper." 

'Any  alterations  you  think  necessary  in  my  trifles, 
make  tiiem  and  welcome.     In  political  principles,  I  pre- 
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ODE       8ume  you  and  I  shall  be  seldom  out  of  the  way ;  as  I 
TO  THE    would  lay  down  my  life  for  that  amiable^  gallant^  generous 
MBMORY  fellow,  our  heir-apparent.      Allow  me   to  correct  the 
OP  MRi.    address  you  give  me.     I  am  not  R.  B.^  Esqr.     No  poet, 
oaWALD    by  statute  of  Parnassus,  has  a  right  as  an  author  to  as- 
sume Esqr.,  except  he  has  had  the  honour  to  dedicate 
"  by  permission  "  to  a  Prince,  if  not  a  King ;  so  I  am  as 
yet  simply  Mr.  Robert  Bums,  at  your  service. 

*  The  preceding  are  yours,  '*  As  you  like  it"  The  ode 
is  a  compliment  I  paid  to  that  venerable  votary  of  iron 
avarice  and  sordid  pride — ^the  late  Mrs.  O— d  of  Auch — ^n, 
N —  A — shire.  The  epitaph  is  not  mine.  [It  was  Gavin 
Tumbull's.] 

'  I  must  beg  of  you  never  to  put  my  name  to  anything 
I  send  you  except  when  I  myself  set  it  at  the  head  or 
foot  of  Uie  piece.  I  am  charmed  with  your  paper.  I  wish 
it  was  more  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  it ;  but  over 
and  above  a  comfortable  stock  of  lamness  of  which,  or 
rather  by  which,  I  am  possessed,  the  regions  of  my  fancy 
are  dreadfully  subject  to  baleful  east  winds,  which  at  times 
for  months  together  wither  every  bud  and  blossom,  and 
turn  the  whole  into  an  arid  waste.  From  which  evil 
Good  Lord  deliver  us.     Amen.  R.  R' 

Mrs.  Oswald  was  the  widow  of  Richard  Oswald,  second 
son  of  Rev.  Greorge  Oswald,  of  Dunnet,  Caithness.  He 
purchased  Auchencruive  in  1772.  He  died  at  an  ^ad- 
vanced age,'  6th  November  1784,  and  in  the  obituary 
notice  in  The  Soots  Magazine  is  described  as  'an  eminent 
merchant  in  London,  and  lately  employed  at  Paris  as  a 
commissioner  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  United 
States.'  From  Bums's  epithet, '  Plunderer  of  Armies,'  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  also  an  army  contractor.  In  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  Bums  states  that  he  knew  that  Mrs. 
Oswald  was  detested  by  her  tenants  and  servants '  with  the 
most  heartfelt  cordiality.'  She  died  Gth  December  1788, 
at  her  house  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and 
when  Bums  was  driven  from  his  inn  by  her  'funeral 
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pageantry '  the  body  was  on  its  way  to  Ayrshire.  Bums 
himself  was  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  (as  we  learn 
from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  ot  18th  December)  to  the 
Ayr  Fair^  held  about  the  12th  January. 

There  are  manuscripts  of  the  ode  at  Lochryau — iu, 
(A) ;  Edinburgh  University — us.  (B) ;  Liverpool — us.  (C); 
and  Dalmeny — ms.  (D)  ;  and  the  copy  as  sent  to  The  Star 
corresponds^  except  as  regards  small  points  in  spellings 
with  the  text  of  Editions  '93  and  '94. 

Strophe.    After  Line  7  these  lines  occur  in  mss.  (A  and 

B):- 

'  The  great  despised  her  and  her  wealth, 
The  poor  man  breathed  a  curse  by  stealth.* 

Antistrophb.  Line  x.  '  Plunderer  of  Armies ':— See  Pre- 
fatory Note.  2.  'A  while  forbear,  ye  torfring  fiends,'  1794. 
4.  '  No  angel  kicked  from  upper  sJdes,'  mss.  (A,  B  and  C) ; 
'  hurled^  1793.    ^  '  Doomed  to  share  thy  fiery  fate,'  1793. 

Epodb.  Line  a.  '  Ten  thousand  glitfring  pounds  a  year,* 
1794-  5-  'O  bitter  mockery  of  the  pompous  bier,'  1794. 
7.  '  The  cave-lodged  beggar  with  a  conscience  clear,'  1793. 
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ELEGY  ON  CAPTAIN  MATTHEW  HENDERSON 

Matthew  Henderson  was  the  son  of  David  Henderson^ 
of  Tannockside^  and  Eliiabeth  Brown ;  bom  24th  Feb- 
ruary 1737 ;  succeeded  in  early  youth  to  the  estates  on 
his  Other's  death ;  became  lieutenant  in  the  Earl  of 
Home's  regiment;  left  the  army  to  hold  a  government 
appointment  in  Edinburgh ;  was  a  member  of  the  Poker 
and  other  convivial  clubs^  and  a  friend  of  Boswell^  who 
has  preserved  one  or  two  samples  of  his  wit;  died 
2l8t  November  1788;  and  was  buried  in  Greyfiriars' 
Churchyard. 

On  2drd  July  1790  Bums  sent  '  a  first  fair  copy '  (in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Lamb^  Dundee)^  to  Robert 
Cleghom^  Saughton^  to  whom  he  stated  that  Hendenon 
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KLI0T  ON  WM  a  man  he  *  muck  regarded.'    On  2nd  August  he  sent 

CAPTAIK  a  copy  to  John  Mllordo  of  Drumlanrig : — '  You  knew 

nfeUMB-  Hendenon,'  he  taid ;  '  I  have  not  flattered  hie  menuny.' 

•eir       And  in  enclosing  a  oopjr  to  Dr.  Moore  (27th  Febroary 

1791)  he  deeeribed  the  Ek§y  as  '  a  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  man  I  loved  much.' 

On  the  *  authority  of  Allan  Cunningham^'  and  the 
'  poet's  manuscripts  of  the  finished  piece '  [which  appa- 
rently he  had  not  seen],  Scott  Douglas,  ignoring  the 
arrangement  in  Editions  '93  and  '94,  transferred  the  motto 
to  what  he  describes  as  '  its  original  place  at  the  end  of 
the  Epitaph  which  seemed  to  close  abruptly  wanting  it ' ; 
and  inserted  instead  a  legend  from  Shakespeare :  '  Should 
the  poor  be  flattor'd  ? '  This  legend  occurs  in  some  early 
Mss.;  but  in  tiie  Second  Comnum  Plaice  Book,  the  motto 
finally  adopted  is  found,  in  process  of  composition,  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  Elof^f,  as  afterwards  in  the  text  of  the 
Author's  Editions.  The  Elegy  first  appeared  anony- 
mously in  The  Edinhurgh  Magaatine  for  August  1790. 

Scott  Douglas  affirmed  that  the  early  draft  pie  referred 
to  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Lamb,  Dundee, 
but  erroneously  stated  its  owner  to  be  Mr.  Peterson, 
Dundee]  wanted  the  two  closing  verws  and  the  Epitaph. 
This  is  a  mistake ;  but  Stanzas  v.,  vi.  and  xv.  appear  at 
the  end  as  'verses  foigot'  Nor  does  this  copy  contain 
any  important  variatioos  not  found  in  the  following  mss  :-^ 
the  Second  Common  Plaee  Book,  the  Afton  Ledge  Book, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  now  at  Lochryan. 

Stanza  ii.  Unbs  3-d  in  the  mss.  aad  7TU  Edinburgk 
MogOMine  read  thus  :— 

'  Tbet,  Matthew,  woods  end  wilds  shall  aiottm 

i»T  a' MtffV  MrM  [one  MS.  has  *  ^fwM  ] 
For  wkttfuiam  mam  to  grievt  wad  scorn 
For  foor plain  worth,* 

Stanza  iv.  Lines  4-6  in  the  mss.  aad  The  Bdimbwrgh 
Uagnim  read  thus  ^— 
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*AttoddiinInsitre,  ELCOT  ON 

Or  o'er  th^  iimu,  wi'  hasty  stens,  CAPTAIN 

FUngingyour  treasure. '  HEKMB- 

^TANZA  VII.   Lines  3-5  in  the  mss.  and  The  Edinburgh       son 
Magassine  read  thus  : — 

'  Ye  curlews  sUrlim  thro'  a  dud, 

Ye  whuiUn  pliver, 
And  mourn,  ye  birrin  paitrick  brood.' 

Stanza  viii.  Line  3.  '  Ye  dtuk  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels,' 
MSS.  and  The  Edinburgh  Magazine,  4.  ^Rowte  for  his  sake,' 
MSS.  and  The  Edinburgh  Magatme, 

Stanza  ix.  and  x.  are  transposed  in  Mr.  Lamb's  and  the 
Lochryan  MSS.,  and  in  ne  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Stanza  x.  Line  2.  '  In  some  auld  tree,  or  aulder  tower,' 
MSS.  and  ne  Edinburgh  Magatine, 

Stanza  XI.  Line  2.  *  Oft  have  you  heard  my  r»x/fV  strains,' 
MSS.  and  The  Edinburgh  Magaxine,  6.  '  Must  ever  flow,'  mss. 
and  The  Edinburgh  Me^aune, 

LAM£NT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

In  enclosing  this  to  Jh,  John  Moore^  27th  February  1791^ 
Bums  states  that  it  was  begun  while  he  was  busy  with 
Percy's  Beliques  of  EngHsh  Poetry:  hence  its  antique 
flavouring.  He  sent  copies  to  Mrs.  Dunlop^  to  Mrs. 
Graham  of  Fintry,  to  Clarinda^  and  to  Lady  Winifred 
Constable^  and  was  at  pains  to  tell  each  of  the  four  the 
reason  why  she  was  thus  specially  favoured.  In  an  un- 
published letter  (Lochryan  mss.)  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  (6th 
June  1790),  he  wrote: — 'You  know  and  with  me  pity 
the  miserable  and  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  To 
you  and  your  young  ladies  I  particularly  dedicate  the 
following  Scots  stanzas.'  It  was  probably  about  the  same 
time  that  in  an  undated  letter— (usually  assigned  to 
February  1791,  to  accord  with  the  date  of  that  to  Moore) 
— he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Graham  of  Fintry: — 'Whether  it 
is  that  the  story  of  our  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has  a 
peculiar  effect  on  the  feelings  of  a  poet,  or  whether  I 
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LAMENT  have  in  the  enclosed  ballad  succeeded  beyond  my  usual 

OP  MARY  poetic  success^  I  know  not ;  but  it  has  pleased  me  beyond 

QUEBN     any  effort  of  my  Muse  for  a  good  while  past;  on  that 

OP  acoTS  account  I  enclose  it  particularly  to  you.'    To  Clarinda 

(in  an  undated  letter)  he  thus  expressed  himself  :~'Such^ 

my  dearest  Nancy,  were  the  words  of  the  amiable  but 

unfortunate  Mary.     Misfortune  seems  to  take  a  peculiar 

pleasure  in  darting  her  arrows  against  "  honest  men  and 

bonie  lasses."    Of  this  you  are  too,  too  just  a  proof;  but 

may  your  future  &te  be  a  bright  exception  to  the  remark !' 

To  Lady  Constable  the  ode  was  sent  at  the  same  time 

that  he  acknowledged  the  present  of  a  snuff-box,  the  lid 

of  it  inlaid  with  a  miniature  of  Queen  Mary. 

A  Q,ueen  Mary' 9  Lamentation^  quoted  in  CalUope  (1788), 
is  worthless ;  but  it  contains  the  expression,  'False  woman,' 
which  Bums  applies  to  Elizabeth  in  his  fifth  stana.  The 
Lament  appeared  in  Johnson's  MueeuMf  v.  417. 

A  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Seton  Veitch, 
Paisley,  corresponds  substantially  with  the  printed 
version.  The  variations  noted  result  from  collating  the 
Mss.  at  Lochryan,  Kilmarnock  (of  which  a  &csimile  was 
printed  in  1868),  Liverpool  (Glenriddell  Book),  Alloway 
{A/ton  Lodge  Book),  and  the  British  Museum ;  with  the 
facsimile  of  a  ms.  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sabin, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  and  another  ms.  [that  sent 
to  Clarinda]  in  the  Watson  Collection. 

Stanza  l  Line  2.  'On  every  sprtading  tree,'  deleted  read- 
ing in  Kilmarnock  MS.:  *  Spreading^  would  have  been  better 
than  *  blooming t  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
'  spread''  in  the  following  line.  7.  '  But  nought  can  glad  the 
*  carefuV  [also  '  cartfu^^^  wight,*  mss. 

Stanza  ii.  Linb  4.  'Makes  a'  thi  echoes  ring,'  Clarinda 

MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  6.  *  May  rove  thise  [also  Hkiu '  and  ^thir '] 
sweets  among,'  mss.    8.  '  Maun  lie  in  prison  strong,*  mss. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  3.  '  Fu'  lightly  rost  I  on  the  mom,' 
mss.: — Edition  '93  has  '  Fu*  lightly  ros$  I  on  mom.'    Edition 
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'94  has  *  in  *  for  * «« ' ;  but  this,  though  the  better  reading,  is  LAMENT 
not  found  in  anj  ms.  7.  *But  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands,'  OF  MARY 
Lochryan  ms.  QUXEN 

Stanza  vi.  Linb  5.  '  ffettven  shield  thee  from  thy  mother's  oF  scon 
faes,'  Clarinda  MS. 

Stanza  vii.  Links  3  and  4  in  most  of  the  manuscripts  read 
thus: — 

'  Nae  mair  the  winds  ofauiuwsn  wave 
Across  the  yellow  com.' 

But  the  Aft^H  Lodge  Book  instead  of  ^aavss*  hat  ^out  o^er^* 
apparently  a  transitional  reading.  6.  'Let  winter  e^er  me 
rave,'  Clarinda  ms.    8.  '  Bloom  e*er  my  peaceful  grave,*  mss. 


TO  ROBERT  GRAHAM  OF  FINTRY 

The  Grahams  of  Flntry  were  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Montrose  fiunily^  being  descended  from  Sir  Robert 
Graham  of  Strathcaro^  son  of  Sir  William  Graham  of 
Kincardine  by  his  second  wife^  Mary  Stewart^  second 
daughter  of  ^ng  Robert  11.^  of  whom  Sir  Robert's  eldest 
son^  also  named  Robert^  inherited  the  lands  and  ancient 
castle  of  Fintry,  in  the  parish  of  Mains  and^Strathmartin^ 
For£Eirshire.  Bums's  benefi&ctor^  Robert  Graham — bom 
17th  January  1749 — is  commonly  designated  of  Fintry^ 
but  sold  (the  estate  in  1780  to  firskine  of  Lintrathen ; 
became  Commissioner  of  Excise  in  1787 ;  and  died  6th 
January  1815. 

Bums  first  met  Graham  of  Flntry  at  the  Duke  of 
AthoU's  during  his  northern  tour  in  August  1787 ;  and 
in  an  undated  letter  in  which  he  refers  to  this^  solicited 
his  influence  in  obtaining  an  appointment  to  a  division  in 
the  Excise.  In  a  letter  dated  10th  September  1788^  he 
made  a  special  request  in  regard  to  a  division  in  the 
EUisland  district^  enclosing  at  the  same  time  the  poeticai 
epistle^  'Requesting  a  Favour'  (see  voL  ii.).  Obtaining 
the  division^  he  acknowledged  Fintry's  exertions  in  the 
epistle  on  '  Receiving  a  Favour '  (see  voL  iL) ;  and  in  an 
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TO        Ejection  BaOad,  made  at  the  doee  of  the  contest  for  the 
ROBERT    Dumftiee  Bui^s  in  1790  (flee  voL  iL)^  he  addrceeed  him 

ORAHAM    thufl:^ 

or  ^OITRY  *  Fintrj,  my  lUj  in  worldly  itrife. 

Friend  of  my  Muse,  friend  of  my  life ' : — 

a  eulogy  amply  Justified  by  Flntry's  conmitent  and  con- 
siderate kindness  to  him^  through  good  and  bad  report^  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  present  l^iHle  was  sent  6th 
October  1791,  with  a  letter  in  whieh  he  describes  it  as 
'a  sheetfUl  of  groans,  wrung  fiNMn  me  in  my  elbow- 
chair,  with  one  unlucky  leg  on  my  stool  before  me.' 
There  is  some  poetical  licence — let  us  call  it  so— in  this 
description  :  not  as  regards  his  own  condition,  for  he  was 
then  confined  to  his  arm-ehair  by  a  bndsed  leg,  but :  as 
regards  the  EpiHle  itself,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  and  closing  lines,  it  consists  of  two  revised 
and  retrenched  fhigments,  written  near  three  years  be- 
fore, and  originaUy  intended,  according  to  his  own 
statement — which  need  not  be  taken  quite  seriously — ^to 
form  ^^art  of  &  Poeti  Progresi,  We  give  the  larger  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  sent  (29th  October  1788) 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop : — 

*Thoit,  RaCiirs,  psrtlsl  Nstnrs,  I  arraign ; 
Of  thy  oapriee  maternal  t  coiapkiiB. 
The  peopled  foid  thf  kindlf  ears  have  foaad. 
The  homed  bull  trew^endoui,  ■pams  the  gnmnd ; 
The  lordlp  LUm  hoi  enough  aid  mortt 
The  fored  tremblei  at  hii  verg  roar  i 
ThoQ  giT'it  the  SM  his  hide,  the  snsO  hii  shell, 
The  poieonoue  wasp,  vIeKirionB,  guards  his  eelL 
l%g  Mimien  sion  eotiUiing  4n  h4epower$ 
InJMdt  oouri,  eamp,  by  aUan  haee  devourt. 
Foxes  and  statesmen  subtile  wiles  ensure ; 
The  dt  and  polecat  ttink,  and  are  leooze ; 
Toads  with  their  poison,  docton  with  thdr  drug, 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robee  Sre  snug, 
Kina^  hear  the  eivil,  pHetti  ike  taered  blade, 
Soldiere  and  hangmen  mmrder  dy  Iheir  trade ; 
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Bven  Billy  women  have  defentive  arte  TO 

Their  eye*  and  Umguc^'^nd  nameleu  other  pari$»  ROBKRT 

But  O  thou  cruel  itepmother  and  hard,  ORiulAM 

Tb  that  poor  fenceless  naked  thvng,  a  Bard  I 

A  thing  nnteaehable  in  vxtrldly  skill. 

And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  bdpless  still : 

No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  op'niag  don. 

No  daws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shim : 

No  horns,  but  those  of  luckless  Hjmen  woni, 

And  those,  alas !  not  Amalthea's  horn : 

Hii  dart  tatyrie,  hii  unheeded  itinff : 

And  idle  funoj^B  pinion,  all  hii  uring: 

The  iilly  eheep  thai  vfamder$  toild  aetray 

Not  mare  unfriended  and  not  more  a  prey ; 

Vampyre-bookseUers  drain  him  to  the  heart 

And  butcher  critics  cut  him  up  by  art, 

Critics— i^pall'd  I  venture  on  the  name. 

Those  bandiU  tked  vnfeti  the  paths  of  fame, 

Bloody  disseotom,  worse  than  ten  Monroes, 

He  hacks  to  teach,  they  maagle  to  azpoee : 

His  heart  by  mmlon,  eaaukee  maUoe  wrongi 

By  blockheads  daring  even  to  madness  stung, 

Tom,  bleeding,  tortur'd,  in  th*  unequal  strife 

The  h^ess  Poet^Eouncei  on  thro*  life : 

TiU  fled  each  muse  that  glorious  once  inspired, 

EoAinct  each  ray  that  once  his  bosom  fired. 

Low-sunk  in  /eebfe,  unprotected  age. 

Dead  eren  resentment  for  his  inspired  page, 

'ELtfeeU  no  more  the  ruthless  Critic's  rage. 

So  by  some  hedge  the  generous  steed  deceased. 

To  half -starved,  snarHng  cars  a  dainty  feast ; 

By  toil  and  famine  wore  to  skin  and  booe. 

Lies,  senseless  of  each  tugging  bitch's  son.' 

^  Thus  fax  only  have  I>'  wrote  Bumsy  in  the  unpublished 
letter  (Lochryan  ma.)  endoaing  the  lineti  'proceeded, 
and  perhaps  I  may  never  again  reeume  the  subject  I 
must  mention  one  caution  to  you.  Madam,  with  respect 
to  these  verses.  I  have  a  remote  idea  that  I  may  one 
day  use  them  as  instruments  of  vengeance,  and  cons^ 
quently  I  will  hide  them  like  a  conspirator's  dagger.  I 
mean  this  lest  you  might  inadvertently  mentiop  them,  or 
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TO        acknowledge  them  as  your  old  acquaintance  should  rou 
ROBERT    meet  with  them  anonymously  in  tiie  newspaper.     I  need 
GRAHAM  not  add  that  I  allude  to  a  certain  Bookseller's  connection 
ormrTRYand  mine.' 

The  second  fragment^  beginning,  ^O  Dulness'  and 
ending  'vaulted  hell,'  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  Ist 
March  1789.  We  have  been  finroured  with  a  copy  by 
Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  but  the  varia- 
tions from  the  printed  set  are  comparatively  slight  The 
variations  given  below  are  those  occurring  in  ksb.  of  the 
finished  EpiHie.  For  a  copy  of  perhaps  the  earliest — 
MS.  (A) — we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Clarke.  Another 
MS. — MS.  (B)— is  Included  in  the  Glenriddett  Book  at 
Liverpool. 

Line  z.  *Late  crippled  of  an  arm  and  now  a  leg.'  In  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  (7th  February  1791,  if  the  date  be 
rightly  given).  Bums  mentions  that,  his  horse  having  6dlen 
with  him,  for  Eome  time  he  had  been  unable  to  use  his 
iiand  and  arm  in  writing.  If  this'  accident  happened  before 
February,  he  had  a  similar  mischance  in  the  end  of  March, 
when,  as  he  states  in  a  letter  to  A.  F.  Tytler,  his  horse  came 
down  with  him,  and  broke  his  right  arm.  The  hurt  to  his 
leg  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Hill,  as  well  as  in  the  letter 
to  Graham  of  Fintry.  3.  '  Dull,  listless,  teas'd,  nested,  and 
deprest,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A).  9.  *  Tkau^  Nature,' 
etc, :— Thus  Bums  in  both  Editions  and  all  Mss.,  although  it  is 
ungrammatical.  ZZ.  '  The  peapUd  fold  thy  HmUy  care  have 
found,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A),  za.  '  The  homed  bull 
tremendous  spurns  the  ground,'  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (A). 
Z4.  *The  poisonous  wasp,  victorious  guards  his  cell,'  deleted 
reading  in  MS.  (A).    2Z-ai  in  MS.  (A)  and  MS.  (B)  read  thus  :— 

'  Ev'n  silly  women  have  defeniive  arts, 
Their  eyes,  their  tongue— ^puI  natneUss  other  parts.' 

25.  'A  thing  unteachable  in  worldly  skill,'  MSS.  (A  and  B). 
^.  *  Qad  in  fat  Dulness'  comfortable  fur,'  MS.  (A),  '  rich ' 
as  printed  being  deleted.  36.  'And  viper  critics  cureless 
venom  dart,'  MS.  (A).  44.  *  By  wretches  torn,  who  ne'er  one 
sprig  must  wear,'  MS.  (A).     46.  *The  hapless  'Poet /ounces 
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on  thro'  life,'  MS.  (A).    68.  'Conscious  tlUir  high  deitrt  they        TO 
well  deserve/  deleted  reading  in  ms.  (A).    64.  '  The  sagegravi    ROBERT 
hiam  thus  easy  picks  his  frog,'  ms.  (B).    76-77.  A  reading  of  oraham 
these  lines  in  ms.  (A)  stood  thus : —  OFFINTRV 

'  And  thou,  too.  Fate,  relentless  and  severe, 
/  with  a  husband s.fathtr's feelings fiar.' 

80-8z.  '  Fled,'  tf/r.,  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  83.  *  My  Friend, 
my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spare,'  deleted  reading  in 
MS.  (A). 


LAMENT  FOR  JAMES  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN 

Jambs  Cunningham^  fourteenth  Earl  of  Glencaim^  second 
son  of  William^  thirteenth  earl^  and  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Hugh  M'Guire^  a  violinist  in  Ayr^  whose  family  had 
been  adopted  by  Governor  Macrae  of  the  H.  E.  L  C.^  was 
bom  in  1749 ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1775 ;  nuuie 
the  acquaintance  of  Bums — through  James  Dalrymple  of 
Orangefield — in  Edinburgh  in  1786^  and  introduced  him 
to  Creech  the  publisher ;  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
Edinburgh  Edition  the  patronage  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt^ 
and  also  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions among  the  nobility ;  used  his  influence  in  getting 
Bums  an  appointment  in  the  Excise^  and  is  always  re- 
ferred to  by  the  poet  in  terms  of  the  warmest  regard. 
Owing  to  ill-healthy  he  went  to  Lisbon  in  1790  to  pass 
the  winter;  but^  finding  himself  rapidly  ^Eiiling^  re- 
solved to  return^  and  died^  after  landing  at  Falmouth^ 
80th  January  1791.  Learning  of  his  deaths  Bums  wrote 
thus  to  his  factor^  Alexander  Daladel : — ^  Dare  I  trouble 
you  to  let  me  know  privately  before  the  day  of  inter- 
ment^ that  I  may  cross  the  country^  and  steal  among  the 
crowds  to  pay  a  tear  to  the  last  sight  of  my  ever  revered 
benefiictor  }  * 

In  a  letter  to  Glencaim's  sister^  Lady  Elizabeth  Cunning- 
ham— conjeeturally  (but  wrongly)  dated  by  Scott  Douglas 
'  March  1791 '  (it  was  written  not  earlier  than  Septem- 
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LAMENT  ber,  and  most  probably  in  October)— concerning  a  copy 
FOR  KARL  of  the  Lament,  *  If/  he  wrote,  '  among  my  children  1 

or  GIXK-  shall  have  a  son  that  has  a  heart,  he  shall  hand  it  down 
CAIRN  to  his  child  as  a  family  honour  and  a  fsmily  debt  that  my 
dearest  existence  1  owe  to  the  noble  heart  of  Glencaim.' 
He  named  his  fourth  son  (bom  12th  August  1794) 
^  James  Glencaim  Bums.'  On  the  23rd  October  he  sent 
a  copy  of  the  poem  to  Lady  Don  (us.  now  in  the  Univer- 
sity uf  Edinburgh)  with  this  inscription: — 'To  Lady 
Harriet  Don  this  poem^  not  the  fictitious  creation  of  poetic 
fancy,  but  the  breathings  of  real  woe  from  a  bleeding 
heart,  is  respectfully  atad  gratefully  presented  by  the 
author. '  In  the  note  enclosing  it  he  wrote : — '  As  all  the 
world  knows  my  obligations  to  the  late  noble  Earl  of 
Glencaim,  I  wish  to  make  my  obligations  equally  con- 
spicuous by  publishing  the  poem.  But  in  what  way  shall 
I  publish  it?  It  is  too  small  a  piece  to  publish  alone.  The 
way  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is  to  send  it  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  one  of  the  most  reputed  periodical  works — The 
Bee,  for  instance.  Lady  Betty  has  referred  me  to  you.' 
It  did  not  appear  in  The  Bee,  The  following  variations 
occur  in  mss.  at  the  British  Museum,  Edinbuigh  Uni- 
versity, Liverpool,  or  Lochryan,  all  very  nearly  corr^ 
sponding : — 

Stanza  i.  Line  i.  '  The  wimds  blew  hollow  frae  the  hiUs»' 
Edinburgh  University  M8.  2.  'By  fits  the  son's  desandimg 
beam,*  mss. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  3.  '  His  locks  were  bleachM  white  by 
time/  MSS.  4.  '  His  aged  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears,'  Edinboigb 
University  MS. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  a.  'The  reliques  0'  the  vernal  queirty 
MSS.    4. . '  The  honours  0*  the  aged  year,'  mss. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  a.  '  That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and 
rain,'  mss.  3.  '  Ai%d  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast,'  Liverpool 
MS.    4. '  And  my  last  htdd of  earth  is  gane,'  Lochryan  MS.  and 

1793- 
Stanza  v.  Line  x.  *  I  "ve  seen  sae  mony  chaug^  years,' 

MSS. 
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Stanza  vii.  Linb  3.  '  Awake,  sesonnd,  t^y  latest  lay/  yss.    lamjbnt 
8.  '  Thou  broy^si  from  Fortune's  mirkest  gloozu/  MSS.  kor  KAW 

Stanza  ix.  Line  Z,  '  Thai  laid  my  benefactor  low/  mss.       ofolen- 
Stanza  X.  Line  5.  '  The  mother  may  forget  her  bairut^  mss.     cairn 
7^  in  the  mss.  read  thus : — 

'  But  1 11  remember  good  Glencaim, 
And  a'  that  JU  has  done  for  me. ' 

The  change  in  the  text  was  made  in  de^srence  to  the  objections 
of  the  family  to  the  word  ^good^  and  it  is  said  that  the  final 
reading  was  suggested  by  Miss  Leslie  BailUe. 

LINES  SENT  TO  SIR  JOHN  WHITEFOORD,  BART. 

Sir  John  Whitbpoord  was,  like  Glencaim,  the  wann 
friend  of  Bams,  who  wrote  7%e  Bram  ^  BaOodkmgk 
(ToL  ill.)  in  1783  on  the  occasion  of  the  fkmily's  being 
compelled  to  sell  the  estate  of  that  name.  The  copy 
sent  to  Sir  John  MHiitefbord— ms.  (A)— is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  verses  were  also  inserted  in  the  Olen- 
riddeii  Book,  now  at  Liverpool. 

Links  5-6  in  ms.  (A)  and  ms.  (B)  read  thus : — 

'  Wiintss  iko  ardour  of  this  voHvt  iaiy, 
Wiih  sirtawUng  eyts  and  tkrobHng  heart,  /pray,* 

8.  *  And  tread  the  drtaiy  path  to  that  dark  world  unknown,' 
MS.  (A),  1793  and  1794.  While  Edition  '93  (probably)  was 
passing  through  the  press,  Bums  in  an  undated  letter  to  A.  F. 
Tytler  wrote : — '  If  the  lines  to  Sir  John  Whitefbord  are  printed 
they  ought  to  read : 

'  And  tread  the  shadowy  path  to  that  dark  world  unknown ': 

'* shadowy,"*  instead  of  ^'drtaty^*'  as  I  believe  it  stands  at 
present.'  In  MS.  (B)— written  befiwe  this  dat»— the  reading  is 
^  shadowy*^ 

TAM  O*  SHANTER 

AuLOWAY  Kirk  was  originally  the  ohnrch  of  Hhe  quoad 
ekHUt  pariah  of  AUoway ;  but  tUs  pariah  having  beao 
aaneoDtd  to  that  of  Ayr  in  1090>  the  chuich  IsU  more  or 
VOL.  I.  2  E 
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TAM  o'  loM  to  ruin,  and  when  Bums  wrote  had  been  roofless  for 
•HANTBR  half  a  century.  It  stands  some  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  north  of  the  picturesque  Auld  Brig  of  Doon,  which 
dates  from  about  the  be^nniug  of  the  Fifteenth  Century^ 
and  in  Bums's  time  was  the  sole  means  of  communication 
over  the  steep-banked  Doon  between  Carrick  and  Kyle. 
The  old  road  to  Ayr  ran  west  of  the  Kirk :  the  more 
direct  road  dating  from  the  erection  of  the  New  Brig 
— a  little  west  of  the  old  one — in  1815. 

Bums's  birthplace  is  about  three- fourths  of  a  mile  to  the 
north ;  so  that  the  ground  and  its  legends  were  familiar 
to  him  from  the  first  Writing  to  Francis  Grose  (first 
published  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  Centttjr^  Literaria, 
1796),  ^  Among  the  many  witch-stories  I  have  heard/  he 
lays,  ^  relating  to  Alloway  Kirk,  I  distinctly  remember 
only  two  or  three.  Upon  a  stormy  night,  amid  whistling 
squalls  of  wind  and  bitter  blasts  of  hail — in  short,  on 
such  a  night  as  the  devil  would  choose  to  take  the  air 
in — a  former,  or  farmer's  servant,  was  plodding  and  plash- 
ing homeward  with  his  plough-irons  on  his  shoulder^ 
having  been  getting  some  repairs  on  them  at  a  neigh- 
bouring smithy.  His  way  lay  by  the  Kirk  of  Alloway ; 
and  being  rather  on  the  anxious  look-out  in  approaching 
a  place  so  well  known  to  be  a  fiivonrite  haunt  of  the  devil, 
and  the  devil's  friends  and  emissaries,  he  was  struck 
aghast  by  discovering  through  the  horrors  of  the  storm 
and  stormy  night,  a  light,  which  on  his  nearer  approach 
plainly  shewed  itself  to  proceed  from  the  haunted  edifice. 
Wliether  he  had  been  fortified  from  above  on  his  devout 
supplication,  as  is  customary  with  people  when  they  sus- 
pect the  immediate  presence  of  Satan,  or  whether,  accord- 
ing to  another  custom,  he  had  got  courageously  drunk  at 
the  smithy,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  so  it 
was,  that  he  ventured  to  go  up  to,  nay  into,  the  very 
Kirk.  As  luck  would  have  it,  his  temerity  came  off  un- 
punished. The  members  of  the  infernal  junto  were  all 
out  on  some  midnight  business  or  other,  and  he  saw 
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nothing  but  a  kind  of  kettle  or  cauldron,  depending  from     tam  o' 
the  roofy  over  the  fire,  nmmering  some  heads  of  un-  shantir 
christened  children,  limhe  of  executed  male&ctors,  eta, 
for  the  business  of  the  night.     It  was,  in  for  a  penny,  in 
for  a  pound  with  the  honest  ploughman :   so  witJiout 
ceremony  he  unhooked  the  cauldron  from  the  fire,  and 
pouring  out  the  damnable  ingredients,  inverted  it  on  his   • 
head,  and  carried  it  fiurly  home,  where  it   remained 
long  in  the  fiunily,  a  living  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
story.     Another  story,  which  I  can  prove  to  be  equally 
authentic,  was  as  follows : — On  a  market-day  in  the  town 
of  Ayr,  a  fiurmer  from  Carrick,  and  consequently  whose 
way  lay  by  the  very  gate  of  Alloway  Kirkyard,  in  order  to 
cross  the  river  Doon  at  the  old  bridge,  which  is  about  two 
or  three  hundred  3rards  further  on  tiian  the  said  gate,  had 
been  detained  by  his  business  till  by  the  time  he  reached 
Alloway  it  was  tiie  wisard  hour  between  night  and  morn- 
ing.     Though  he  was  terrified  with  a  blase  streaming 
from  the  Kirk,  yet,  as  it  is  a  well-known  iact,  that  to  turn 
back  on  these  occasions  is  running  by  fiur  the  greatest 
risk  of  mischief,  he  prudently  advanced  on  his  road. 
When  he  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  Kirkyard,  he  was 
surprised  and  entertained,  through  the  ribs  and  arches  of 
an  old  Gothic  window,  which  still  fiuses  the  highway,  to 
see  a  dance  of  witches  merrily  footing  it  round  their  old 
sooty  blackguard  master,  who  was  keeping  them  all  alive 
with  the  power  of  his  bagpipe.    The  fiirmer,  stopping  his 
horse  to  observe  them  a  little,  could  jdainly  descry  the 
hew  of  many  old  women  of  his  acquaintance  and  neigh- 
bourhood.     How  the  gentleman  was  dressed,  tradition 
does  not  say,  but  that  the  ladies  were  all  in  their  smocks : 
and  one  of  them  happening  unluckily  to  have  a  smock 
which  was  considerably  too  short  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
pose of  that  piece  of  dress,  our  fiurmer  was  so  tickled 
that  he  involuntarily  burst  out  with  a  loud  laugh,  "  Weel 
luppen,  Maggy  wi'  the  short  sark ! "  and  recollecting 
himself,  instantly  spurred  his  horse  to  the  top  of  his 
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TAM  o'  ifced.  I  need  not  mentioa  the  univemUy  known  hct, 
•HANTBB  that  no  diabolical  power  OB  piinue  you  bejrood  the  micMle 
of  a  ntnniog  stream.  Lmckj  it  waft  for  the  poor  temer 
that  the  river  Doon  was  to  neHr,  for  notwiihaiandiBg-  the 
ipeed  of  the  horn,  whkhwaa  a  good  one,  wfaen  he  reached 
the  middle  of  the  ardi  of  the  bildge,  and  eetiaen«eotly 
the  middle  of  the  atrefeun,  the  parMung  ^oiigeM  haga 
were  ao  cloae  at  Mi  heeb  that  om  of  them  aetuatty  sprang 
to  seiae  him :  but  it  was  too  hrte ;  nothiag  was  on  her 
side  of  the  stream  but  the  horn's  tail,  whieh  kamediately 
gave  way  at  her  iaismal  grip,  as  if  bhvted  by  a  stroioe  erf* 
lightning ;  bat  the  fiurmer  was  beyond  her  vaach.  flow* 
aver,  the  unsightly  tailletis  oonditiaD  of  the  vigorous 
steed  was,  to  the  hwt  hour  of  the  noblis  cwatuie^  lift, 
an  awful  warning  to  the  Osrriek  fUmars  not  to  stay  too 
late  in  Ajrr  nuoiceti. 

'The  last  rektioD  I  shall  give,  though  e^tmly.  trae,  h 
■ot  so  well  idehitilicfd  as  the  two  format  with  isgard  to 
the^oene;  bat  as  the  b^  aathorllies  give  itibr  Jklloaray, 
I  ahall  rebate  it  On  a  BONimer's  «veBliig,  ahdift  the  thiie 
nalore  puts  on  her  aables  to  mourn  ttie  Mplry  of  the 
eheerlul  day,  a  tihephevd  hoy,  btf  ongfaig  to  m  fittamr  in 
tiie  immediate  neighbdnrhocid  df  Alloway  Kirk,  had  jnat 
Mded  bis  ehai^  and  n^  retumhig'home.  An  he  pmnd 
the  Kifk,  ^n  the  adjoining  ^M,  he  Ml  In  with  a  orow  of 
men  and  women  who  were  imiy  pallhig  'stens  of  iht  plaot 
lagwort  IIeobasrv^lhatas«iM^|levaen'piitted'tfagwvrt, 
he  or  she  gotailride  ^  it  tthd  sailed  *«ut,  ''Dphonle!" 
on  whieh  the  mgwott  dew  tHF,  Mfe  ftglMmSy  Ihtfoafh  thie 
air  with  its  rider.  The  MMk  boylik0#lse  i^alM  lib 
iigwort,  and  cried  withihenM*,  ''Op'hotste !"  aiid,«lnigis 
to  tell,  away  he  'flew  wMh  the  *wpany.  Th^  first  ^liige 
at  which  the  cavaloade  iMapt  was  a  marehiait^  wiae^eeUv 
in  Bordeaux,  where,  Without  saying  by  your  hiate,  thay 
qooffed  atray  at  tiie  beirt  tbo  eelfau'  toM  afSsrd  untdl  the 
morning,  fbe  tothe  imps  iod  works  of  dafknMs,  Umat^ 
atfed  to  throw  lig^t  on  the  tnittev,  and  IMglitened  tham 
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from  their  carooMls.  The  poor  shepherd  lad^  being  tam  </ 
•qualljr  a  straiiger  to  the  scene  and  the  liquor^  heedlessly  SRAMTtB 
got  himoelf  drunk ;  and  whan  the  test  took  horse  he  fell 
aslaep,  and  was  found  so  next  day  by  some  of  the  people 
belonging  to  the  merchant  Soiaebody  that  understood 
Soetchf  asking  him  what  he  waa^  ha  said  such  a  one's  herd 
In  AUovay ;  and  by  some  means  or  other  getting  hooM 
i^ain^  he  lived  long  to  tell  the  world  the  wondrous  tale.' 

For  the  rhjrthmua  of  Tam  o'  ShanUr,  see  ante,  Ptelatory 
Note  to  rA#  Tw  Doge  (p.  319).  The  motto  is  the  eigh- 
teenth verse  of  Gavin  Dou^as's  sixth  'Proloug'  (Eneadoi}, 
and  should  read  thus : — *  Of  hrowneis  and  of  bogiUis  f^U 
thiabiike.' 

Probably  Bums  drew  the  suggestion  of  his  hero^  Tam 
o'  Shanter,  from  the  character  and  adventures  of  Douglas 
Graham-r-bom  6th  January  1739^  died  2dth  June  1811— 
son  of  Robert  Graham^  fiu^mer  at  Douglastown,  tenant 
of  the  fiyrm  of  Shanter  on  the  Carrick  Shore,  and 
owner  of  a  boat  which  he  had  named  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
Graham  was  noted  for  his  convivial  habits,  which  his 
wife's  ratings  tended  rather  to  confirm  than  to  eradi- 
cate. Tradition  relates  that  once,  when  his  long-4ailed 
grey  mare  had  waited  even  longer  than  usual  for  her 
master  at  the  tavern  door,  certain  humourists  plucked 
her  tail  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  it  little  better 
than  a  stump,  and  that  Graham,  on  his  attention  being 
called  to  its  state  next  morning,  swore  that  it  had  been 
been  depilated  by  the  witches  at  AUoway  Kirk  {MSL 
Neiee  by  D.  Auld  of  Ayr  in  Edinburgh  University 
library).  The  prototype~-if  prototype  there  were — of 
Souter  Johxue  is  more  doubtful ;  but  a  shoemaker  named 
John  Davidaon— bom  1728,  died  dOth  June  1808— did 
live  for  some  time  at  Glenfoot  of  Ardlochan,  near  the 
&rm  of  Shanter,  whence  he  removed  to  Kirkoswald. 

In  Alloway  Kirk  and  its  surroundings,  apart  from  its 
uncanny  anociations.  Bums  cherished  a  special  interest 
^When  my  fiither,'  rays  Gilbert,  'feued  his  little  pro- 
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TAM  o'  perty  near  Alloway  Kirk  the  wall  of  the  churchyard  had 
•HANTER  gone  to  ruin^  and  cattle  had  free  liberty  of  pasturing  in 
it  My  fiither  and  two  or  three  other  neighbours  joined 
in  an  application  to  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr^  who  were 
■aperiors  of  the  adjoining  land,  for  liberty  to  rebuild  it, 
and  raised  by  subscription  a  sum  for  enclosing  this 
ancient  cemetery  with  a  wall ;  hence  he  came  to  consider 
it  as  his  burial-place,  and  we  learned  the  reverence  for 
it  people  generally  have  for  the  burial-place  of  their 
ancestors. '  When,  therefore.  Bums  met  Captain  Grose — 
then  on  his  peregrinations  through  Scotland — at  the  house 
of  Captain  Riddell,  he  suggested  a  drawing  of  the  ruin ; 
and  '  the  captain,'  Gilbert  says,  '  agreed  to  the  request, 
provided  the  poet  would  furnish  a  witch  story  to  be 
printed  along  with  it'  It  is  probable  that  Bums  origin- 
ally sent  the  stories  told  above  for  insertion  in  the  work, 
and  that  the  narrative  in  rh3rme  was  an  afterthought 
Lockhart,  on  Cromek's  authority,  accepts  a  statement, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Bums,  that  the  piece 
wak  the  work  of  a  single  day,  and  on  this  very  slender 
evidence  divers  critics  have  indulged  in  a  vast  amount  of 
admiration.  Bums's  general  dictum  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind : — *  All  my  poetry  is  the  effect  of  easy 
composition,  but  of  laborious  correction ' ;  together  with 
his  special  verdict  on  Tarn  o'  SharUer  (letter  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  April  1701)  that  it  ^  showed  a  finishing  polish,' 
which  he  despaired  of  'ever  excelling.'  It  appeared  in 
Grose's  AtUiquUiet — published  in  April  1791 — the  cap- 
tain's indebtedness  being  thus  acknowledged : — '  To  my 
ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Bums,  I  have  been  seriously 
obligated :  he  was  not  only  at  the  pains  of  making  out 
what  was  most  worthy  of  notice  in  Ayrshire,  the  county 
honoured  by  his  birth,  but  he  also  wrote,  expressly  fbr 
this  work,  the  prettif  tak  annexed  to  Alloway  Church.' 

Ere  Grose's  work  was  before  the  public,  the  piece  made 
its  appearance  in  The  Edinburgh  Magaaine  for  March  1791 ; 
and  it  was  also  published  in  The  Edinburgh  Herald  of  18th 
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March  1791.  The  mb.  now  in  the  Kilmarnock  Museum —  tam  o' 
MB.  (A) — of  which  a  photolithograph  was  published  in  1869^  8HANTIR 
is  of  special  interest  for  some  of  its  deleted  readings.  The 
copy  at  Lochryan — ms.  (B)— was  written  in  or  before 
November  1790  (Letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop).  Sometime  be- 
fore publication  Bums  recited  Tam  o'  Shunter  to  Robert 
Ainslie^  when  he  visited  Ellisland^  and,  after  his  depar- 
ture home,  sent  him  a  copy,  which  Ainslie  gave  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  which  is  now  at  Abbotsford — us.  (C). 
It  is  thus  pre^Eu^  : — '  Alloway  Kirk,  the  scene  of  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  is  an  old  ruin  in  Ayrshire,  hard  by  the  road 
from  Ayr  to  Maybole,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doon, 
and  very  near  the  old  bridge  of  that  name.  A  drawing 
of  this  ruin,  accompanied  perhaps  with  Tam  o'  SharUer, 
will  make  its  appearance  in  Grose's  AniiquUies  qf  ScaUand. ' 
The  piece  is  inscribed  in  the  A/ton  Lodge  Book  at  Allo- 
way— MS.  (D) — and  the  QlenriddeU  Book  at  Liverpool — 
MS.  (£).  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  Observatory  at  Dum- 
fries :  it  is  so  framed  as  to  show  the  front  page  alone. 

Line  8.  '  The  waters,  mosses,  slaps,  and  styles,'  mss.  (B,  D 
and  E).  35.  'That  every  naig  was  ca*d  a  shoe  on,*  1793. 
37.  'That  at  the  L — {Ts  even  on  Sunday/  periodicals.  98. 
•Thou  drank  wi*  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday': — The  Jean 
referred  to  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jean  Kennedy  of  Kirk- 
Oswald,  who  with  her  sister  kept  a  very  respectable  tavern, 
sometimes  called  the  Ladies'  House.  29.  'She  prophesy^ d 
that  late  or  soon,'  1794.  30.  '  Thou  wad  be  found  deep 
drowned  in  Doon,'  mss.  and  periodicals.  37.  '  But  to  our  tale  : 
ae  market  night,  1794.  44.  'They  had  been  fou  for  weeks 
tegither,^  Grose.  47.  'The  landlady  grew  unce  gracious,'  ms. 
(B).  48.  *yr\*  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious,'  1793  and 
1794'  50* '  The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus ' :— On  MS. 
(C)  Robert  Ainslie  has  noted  that  when  Bums  recited  to  him 
the  poem  at  EUisland  he  added  these  lines  : — 

'  The  crickets  joined  the  chirping  cry, 
The  kittlin  chased  her  tail  for  joy.' 

53.  '  Tam  did  na  eare  the  storm  a  whistle,'  deleted  reading  in 
MS.  (A).    54.  '  E'en  drown'd  himself  zxnaxkg  the  nappy,'  1794; 
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TAM  o*  '  •mongi  MB.  (D)  !«»Thi«  line  and  the  pvevkms  one  are  in  ms. 
(A)  writton  on  dM  wam^^  being  evidently  an  afterthought. 
Jg«  '  At  beei  flee  hwoM  luden  w€  Xmmmt^^  deleted  reading  in 
MS.  (A).  5&  '  lik  minute  winged  Us  wwy  wi'  plciiwre,'  deleted 
raadingia  ms. <A).  6a. '  Or  like  the  saow faUa  in  the  nver  *:— 
The  rebitive  '  Mo/  *  or  '  wJkkA  *  should  be  undenlood  between 
'  snow*  and  '  fiiU.'  Chambers  gare  this  preposterooi attempt  at 
amendment : — '  Or  like  the  snowfall  in  the  liver ' ;  and  Scott 
Douglas  took  upon  him  to  affirm  that  Bums  would  have  preferred 
*  nowflake '  bdbre '  snowfidl.'  Plainly  Burns  preferred  the  line 
as  it  is.  71.  *And  sic  a  night  he  took  the  road  in,*  mss.  ;  '  Tam,' 
deleted  reading  fbr  'he'  in  MS.  (A).  7^  'The  wind  blew  as 
iwouM  blmwn  its  last,'  ms.  (A).  74.  '  The  rattling  skow'rs  rose 
cm  the  blast,'  1 794.  79. '  Weel  mounted  on  Ydagriy  mean  Meg,' 
MSS.,  Orpse*  and  periodicals.  9$,  'Whiles ^mMw^ fast  his  guid 
bhw  bonneti'  periodicals.  84.  'Vfhiles  eiooning  o'er  tm 
Asdd  Saots  sonnet,'  ms.  (A).  85.  '  WhUes  gUmrmg  round 
wi' prudent  dares,'  1793.  ^  'AAd  near  the  iru  aboon  the 
well,'  deleted  leading  in  MS.  (A).  113.  '  She  ip^ntur'd  fbrwaid 
to  the  Ughtf*  periodicals.  1x4.  '  And  wtrnt !  Tftm  saw  an  unco 
sight,'  MSS.  and  Grose.  zx6.  '  Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae 
Fftince,'  MSS.  and  Grose  :— 'Brent  new '  means  quite  new  :  new 
from  the  fire  or  forge.  The  term  is  no  doubt  agricultural. 
UfS-S.  '  Coffins  stood  round,'  etc. : — Of  these  four  matchless 
lines  the  first  draft,  as  deleted  in  ms.  (A),  was : — 

'  TM  torchis  elimi  around  tko  wa' 
/rrfmmaljlrest  hlut^kuing  <i  * 

tf/k  '  Five  seymitast,*  etc. : — After  this  line  these  two,  deleted 
in  MS.  (A), 


'  Swen  fallows  pint ;  three  hangman* s  wfkUttes  ; 
A  rawil  vteel  seoTd  Doctof's  dottles.* 

S4^  *  Which  even  to  name,'  etc. — ^At  this  point,  these  four 
lines  occur  in  all  the  mss.  and  in  Grose  and  the  periodicals : — 

'  Three  Lawyers*  tongues^  turned  inside  out, 
WV  lies  seamed  like  a  beggar's  clout; 
Three  Priests*  hearts,  rotten  black  as  muck, 
Lay  stinking,  vile,  in  every  neuk* : — 

but  on  Tytler's  advice  they  were  omitted  from  the  Author's 
Editions.      153.    'Their  sarks,   instead  o'  creeshle /^mVMw,' 
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M 98.  and  Grose.     154.  '  Seventeen  hnnder  linen '  :^Woven    tam  o' 
in  a  reed  of  1700  divisions.    z6a    'Rigwoodie  hags  would  SHAimB 
igeajk  a  foal ' : — ^Tbe  figwoodie  is  the  rope  or  chain  that 
erosses  the  saddle  of  a  horse.      Some  editors  translate  the 
phrase   as   gailows-worthy.      'Rig*  is  also  a  name   for   a 
stcompet,  and  the  word  read  backwards  might  mean  '  gallows- 
sUrumpet'    On  the  other  hand,  the  simile  refers  to  a  mare, 
and  it  is  probable  that  '  rigwoodie '  here  means  ancient  or  lean. 
170.  *  And  AiJd  the  country-side  in  fear,'  alternative  reading 
in  MS.  (A).      175.  *Ah  little  thought  thy  reverend  grannie,' 
Mss.,  Grose  and  periodicals.     z82.  '  A  sonpleyVi^  she  was  and 
Strang,  *  1 793  and  1 794.     188.  '  Tam  lost  his  reason  a'  thither, ' 
MSS.,  Grose  and  periodicals,  with  together*  for  'thegither.' 
X95.  *  When  plundering  herds  * : — Boy-herds  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  the  hives  of  humble-bees.      199.  '  When 
^^haud  the  thief  resounds  aloud,'  MS&  (B  and  C).      aox. 
'  Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  shout  and  hollo,'  mss.  (B,  C,  D,  and 
E),  and  Grose: — It  is  probable  that  *  shout*  was  suggested 
by  Giose  as  a  snbstitnte  for  '  shriech,*  but  MS.  (A)  has  shriech, 
and  the  poet  reverted  to  it  in  '93  and  '94 ;  *  holow,'  Grose  and 
Editions  '93  and  '94;  but  the  Mss.  have  either  ' hol/o '  or  '  holtot' 
even  including  MS.  (A),  where  the  '  iv '  in  hollow  is  deleted. 
206.  '  And  win  the  key-stane  o'  the  brig ' : — '  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  witches,  or  any  evil  spirits,  have  no  power  to 
follow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than  the  middle  of  the  next 
running  stream.     It  may  be  proper  likewise  to  mention  to  the 
benighted  traveller,  that  when  he  falls  in  with  dogles,  whatever 
danger  may  be  in  his  going  forward,  there  is  much  more  hazard 
in  turning  back  '  (R.  B.  in  Editions  '93  and  '94).    207.   '  Thy 
faifin  '—See  Note  to  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook^  Stanza  xxx. 
Lhie  6,  p.  393.     2x4.  '  But  little  htnd  [or  homt]  she  Maggie's 
mettle,'  mss.    iWc  *  Eaeh  man,'  and  mother's  son  take  heed,' 
MS8.  225.  'Remember  Tam  o'  Shanter'i  moartt  mss.,  Grose, 
and  periodicals* 

t 

ON  SEEING  A  WOUNDED  HARE 

On  2l8t  April  1789  Bums  cncloeed  a  copy  of  this  pro- 
duction— MB.  (A) — ^in  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop  (LochrytB  mm.) : — 'Two  momioge  age^  ae  I  waa 
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ON  at  a  very  early  hour  sowing  in  the  fields,  I  heard  a  shot, 
•BEING  A  and  presently  a  poor  little  hare  limped  by  me  apparently 
WOUNDED  very  much  hurt  You  wUl  easily  guess  this  set  my 
HARE  humanity  in  tears  and  my  indignation  in  arms.  The 
following  was  the  result,  which  please  read  to  the  young 
ladies.  I  believe  you  may  include  the  Major  too,  as  what- 
ever I  have  said  of  shooting  hares  I  have  not  spoken  one 
irreverent  word  against  coursing  them.  This  is  according 
to  your  just  right  the  very  first  copy  I  wrote.*  Enclos- 
ing a  draft — ms.  (B) — to  Alexander  Cunningham,  4th 
May  1780  (in  a  letter  only  partly  published  in  any  collec- 
tion of  the  Correspofidence),  Bums^  after  a  somewhat 
similar  account  of  the  incident,  added : — '  You  will  guess 
my  indignation  at  the  inhuman  fellow  who  could  shoot  a 
hare  at  this  season,  when  all  of  them  have  young  ones ; 
and  it  gave  me  no  little  gloomy  satisfiurtion  to  see  the 
poor  injured  creature  escape  him.'  Another  copy — 
MS.  (C)— sent  to  Lady  Don,  is  in  the  University  Library, 
Edinburgh.  It  was  also  inscribed  in  the  Second  Common 
Place  Book — ^ms.  (D) — and  the  AJton  Lodge  Book,  now  at 
Alloway — us.  (E).  The  title  of  the  early  mss.  is  On 
eeeing  a  Fellow  u>ound  a  Hare  with  a  ShoL 

On  2nd  June  1789  Dr.  Gregory  sent  to  Bums  a  some- 
what supercilious  criticism,  which  induced  him  (however) 
to  change  one  or  two  expressions  for  the  better.  Regard- 
ing the  measure  Dr.  Gregory  remarked  that  it  was  '  not  a 
good  one' ;  that  it  did  not '  flow  well' ;  and  that  the  rhyme 
of  the  fourth  line  was  '  almost  lost  by  its  distance  from 
the  first,  and  the  two  interposed  close  rhymes ' :  hence, 
'Dr.  Gregory  is  a  good  man,  but  he  crucifies  me '  (R.  B.). 
Bums's  use  of  his  stania  is  groping  and  tentative ;  and 
the  effect  of  his  piece  is  one  of  mere  frigidity. 

Stanza  i.  Line  4.  'Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel 
heart,'  all  MSS.  and  1793. 

Stanza  ii.  Line  3.  '  No  more  the  thickening  brakes  cr 
verdant  plains,*  mss.  (A  and  B).  4.  '  To  thee  er  home,  or 
food,  or  pastime  jrield,'  mss.  (A,  B,  C,  and  D) :— There  is 
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no  authority  for  the  reading  '  a  home,'  which  has  crept  into        on 
the  text  of  modem  editions,  beyond  an  error  in  Currie  (see  seeing  a 
Canningham*s  letter,  as  printed  there  and  elsewhere).  WOUNDED 

Stanza  hi.  in  mss.  (A,  B,  and  C),  reads  as  follows : —  hare 

'  Seek,  mangtd  inmocentt  some  wonied/orm, 
That  wonttdform^  alas  1  thy  dying  bed, 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head. 
The  cold  earth  with  thy  Moad-staiHed  bosom  warm.* 

Of  the  changes  suggested  by,  or  made  in  deference  to, 
Gregory: — ^ Mangkd^  which  Bums  left,  he  pronounced  'a 
coarse  word';  and  * innotentf*  for  which  Bums  substituted 
*wfttch^^  he  damned  as  a  '  nursery  word,'  admitting,  however, 
that  both  'might  pass.'  For  *  blood-stained*  he  suggested 
*bUidingf*  and  Bums  adopted  *  bloody,*  x.  'Seek,  mangled 
wretch,  some  haunt  of  wonted  rest,'  MS,  (E). 

Between  Stanzas  in.  and  iv.  another  was  introduced.  It 
reads  thus  in  the  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Dunlop : — 

'  Perhaps  a  mother's  anguish  adds  its  woe ; 

The  plajrfiil  pair  crowd  fondly  by  thy  side  ; 

Ah  1  little  nurslings  who  will  now  provide 
That  life  a  mother  only  can  bestow  ?' 

In  the  copy  sent  to  Alexander  Cunningham  '  helpless '  was  sub- 
stituted for  '  little '  in  Link  3  :•— <  I  am  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  an  improvement  to  keep  out  the  last 
stanxa  but  one  altogether'  (R.  B.).  In  MS.  (D)  he  changed 
the  three  last  verses  of  the  stanza  to  this : — 

'  The  playful  pair  esfy  thee  o'er  the  plain. 
Ah  1  helpless  [  "  hapless"  deleted]  nurslings  who  will  now  sustain 
Your  little  lives  or  shield  you  from  the  foe ' ; 

apparently  in  deference  to  Gregory's  objection  to  '  Who  will 
now  provide,' etc.,  as  'not  grammar'  and  'not  intelligible.' 
Still,  his  final  judgment,  though  modem  editors  have  not 
respected  it,  was  that  the  stanza  was  superfluous :  it  being 
neither  inscribed  in  the  Afton  Lo^e  Book  nor  retained  in  his 
own  Editions. 

Stanza  iv.  Line  4.  '  And  curse  the  ruffian's  art  and  mourn 
thy  hapless  fate,'  alternative  reading  in  MS.  (D) : — There  is  no 
authority  for  a  modem  reading,  'arm,'  which  originally  was  a 
misprint.     MS.  (C)  reads  '  nUkUss  wretch '  for  '  wr^h^saim,* 
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ADDASSS  TO  THE  SHADS  OF  THOMSON 

When^  in  1791^  the  eccentric  Earl  of  Buchan  instituted 
an  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of  James  Thomson^ 
by  crownings  with  a  wreath  of  bayi^  a  bust  of  the  poet 
surmottJiting  the  Ionic  temple  erects  in  hia  honour  on 
the  grounds  in  Dryburgh,  he  sent  an  invitation  to  Bums 
and  suggested  that  he  might  compose  an  od^.    Bums  was 
barvesting,  and  must  needs  decline ;  but^  in  regard  to  the 
second  half  of  tbs  iBvitation«  he  (29th  Aogust  1791)  wrote 
as  £oUowB  :t^' Yoiup  lordship  hints  uX  an  oA^  |pr  t)ie  occa- 
sion ;  but  who  would  wiito  aftsv  Gstti^s?   I  osad  orer  )us 
verses  to  the  nuunory  of  Thomson  a«4  despaired,     I 
attempted  three  or  fimr  stansas^  in  the  wigr  of  f^dnsss  to 
the  shade  of  the  BanI,  on  cvewning  hm  bwst     I  trovhle 
your  lordship  t^ith  tfce  enclosed  oof  jr  oC  ih^m»  which,  I 
am  afraid,  will  be  but  too  eoavincingapvoolhow  unequal 
I  am  to  the  task  you  would  obliguigly  assigo  me.'    The 
piece  is  closely  modelled   upon  Collins's   ode.     After 
Bums's  death  Lord  Buchan  set  up  in  his  mensry  a  Panan 
um  beside  the  but  of  Thomson.    The  Aidma  appeased 
in   The  Edinburgh  Advertiier  oi  I9tk  Sepleaiber  1791, 
under  the  heading,  Thomson's  Birthday,  and  the  following 
announcement : — '  If  the  weather  proves  fkvounble^  the 
coronation  of  the  bust  of  Thomson  wiHi  a  wreath  of  bays 
will  be  performed  on  Ednam  H31,  <«  Tbunday  the  2dd 
inst ;  if  otherwise,  in  Horsington  ballroom.'    After  the 
ceremony  the  Address  waa  published  with  the  Sari's 
speech  in  The  Gentleman's  and  Buropean  Magazines  for 
November  1791.     The  Address  also  appeared  in  The 
Glasgow  Weekly  MisceUang  of  2nd  Nov^ber  1791 ;  a|id, 
with  Bums's  letter,  was  published  in  the  Earl  of  Bucban's 
Ssiog  on  the  Hfe  qf  Thismson,  1792.    Th^re  is  a  copy  in 
the  Watson  xsa ,  and  an  early  4nift  in  ^Jp.  A1A«4  Iklonri- 
son's  CoUeetioo.    The  Uitt^ir  giv^a  an  aUemative  rsading 
of  Staosa  iv. : — 
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'  While  Autum  on  flriMftri/rtfti(/W«t4f  ADDRESS 
With  toberpaoe  and  hoary  htitA  tx>  THE 

iS^MTveyt  in  sel£-«jyproviiig  pride  aHAOB  OF 
Each  oreatifire  on  his  bounty  fed/ 


THOMSON 


Currie  states  tlMt  'in  the  finft  m.'  the  first  Uupee  Stsasas 
Tead  thus  :«^ 

'  Whfle  veM^^  fljpriBg, «  vif)^  ^^ 
Uitf okbi  her  i«r«Iflti<  ais&tle  momit 

Or  pnnki  the  eed  in  f roUo/oim 
^  carpet  for  her  pc^uAfulfeei  ; 

*  "Wliile  fiummeir  with  a  xn»tton*i  gnee, 

TFottf  itotely  in  li^  oooling  ehade, 
Andf  oft  delighted,  lovet  to  traoe 
The  progipeee  c>f  t^  tplky  Made ; 

*  While  Aotiunn,  benefactor  kind, 

With  Age*  9  hoary  fcotioutv  doA, 
Suihfey9  with  ^tSBt^ppwfihg  ttfnd 
SMh-cMSMVeon  hie  bottaMy  fed.' 

Stanza  v.  Line  2.   'Shall  bloom  that  wrealh  thou  well 
Aast  won,'  I793* 


ON  IWE  tATK  CAfTAW  GROSES  PBRKtrRmA. 
TIONS  THRO'  SCOTLAND 


Tub  son  of  Francis  Grose,  a  Swiss,  who  had  settled  as  a 
jeweller  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  Francis  Grrose  was  bom 
at  Gveenlbrd,  Middleses,  about  1731 ;  was  educated  as 
«n  tMfit,  mod  «idiibited  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  in  1765 
became  iUohmond  HewJd;  was  auide  Adjutant  in  the 
Hampshire,  and  laltsrly  Captain  And  A4>utant  in  the 
Stftre^  maitias ;  iMiMsked  AmH^tUHm  ^  EngigmL  and 
Wales,  1773-1787;  made  the  acquaintance  of  fiuras 
during  his  antiquMflitn  t&var  in  SootblBd  in  1789  (see 
ante,  p.  487,  Pf^llktory  Note  to  Tom  0'  BkaMter) ;  pub- 
lished AfUiqumm  '4/*  Vmiwma^  l7B9ai79i ;  was  author  of 
many  treatises  in  dfffenrent  branches  of  antiquarian  lore, 
as  well  as  various  misealhuisotts  works  «^aaiOng  them 
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ON  THE    an  excellent  Dictionary  qf  the  Vulgar  Tongue  (1785) ;  and 
LATB      died  (of  apoplexy)  12th  May  1791.     His  remarkable  cor- 

CAPTAIN   pulence  is  suggested  in  the  Epigram  on  Captain  Francis 
omom     Qrose  (see  voL  ii.);  and  his  wanderings  are  further  de- 
noted in  the  lively  verses  beginning  '  Ken  you  aught  o' 
Captain  Grose?'  (Vol.    ii.).      He  had  his  own  share  of 
humour^  and  was  an  'inimitable  boon  companion.' 

The  piece  on  his  PeregrinaHone  was  first  published  in 
The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courani  of  27th  August  1789, 
under  the  signature  'Thomas  A.  Linn.'  It  was  copied 
thence  into  The  Keleo  Chronicle  of  4th  September; 
and  it  also  appeared  in  The  Gkugow  Weekly  Miecellany, 
drd  May  1700,  The  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  October  1791, 
and  The  Scots  MagoMine  for  November  1791.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Glasgow  chap-book  (undated)  as  an  'Address 
to  the  People  qf  Scotland  respecting  Francis  Grose,  Esq,, 
The  British  Antiquarian,  by  Robert  Bums  the  Ayrshire 
poet,  to  which  are  added  Verses  on  seeing  the  ruin  qf 
an  ancient  Abley';  and  again  (in  1796)  by  Stewart  and 
Meikle,  Glasgow,  in  the  same  tract  as  An  Unco'  Mourr^ful 
Tale  [The  Twa  Herds],  under  the  title  of  The  Antiquarian. 
It  is  inscribed  in  the  QlenriddeU  Book^WL  (A);  and 
another  us. — us.  (B) — is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Eraser- 
Tytler  of  Aldourie  Castle. 

Stanza  hi.  Line  i.  '  By  some  auld  howlet-haunted  biggin ': 
—'  Vuk  his  Antiquitus  of  Scotland'  (R.  B.). 

Stanza  vi.  Link  3.  <  Rutty  aim  caps  and  jinglin  jackets  *: 
— '  Vide  his  treatise  on  ancient  annonr  and  weapons'  (R.  B.). 
5.  '  And  ^ilcksr-p§X»,  and  sold  soH'^acktts^*  magaaines.  6. 
<  Afors  the  flood,'  Courant  and  IVsskfy  MiscOlany, 

Stanza  vii.  Linb  5.  *  A  broomstick  ^the  witch  of  Endor,' 
MJ.  (A). 

Stanza  viii.  Lines  z-2.  inthe  CouroMt,  Tks  Wtskly  Mis- 
ctllanyt  and  ne  Scots  Magatine,  read  thus : — 

*  Besides  he  '11  ok/  you  a£f  fii'  gleg 
The  shape  of  Adam's  philabeg.' 

3.  '  The  knife  that  euttet  Abel's  cnug,'  Cessrant,  Weskfy  Mis- 
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cillanyy  and  Scots  MagoMine,     5.  *If  ^twas  a  faulding  jocteleg, '  on  THB 
MS.  (B).     tr  'Or  lang-kail  guUie': — A  large  knife  used  for      late 

cutting  the  stalks  of  the  colewort.  CAPTAIN 
Stanza  x.   Line  z.    '  Now,  by  the  Powers  of  verse  and     0RO8B 
prose,'  MS.  (A). 

TO  MISS  CRUICKSHANK 

Mi98  Jane  Cruickshank,  to  whom  those  lines  were 
addressed,  was  the  daughter  of  the  poet's  friend^  Mr. 
William  Cruickshank,  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  was  then  about  twelve  or  tiiirteen  years  old.  In 
June  1804  she  married  James  Henderson,  writer,  of 
Jedburgh.  She  also  inspired  A  Rosebud  by  my  Early 
Walk,  The  present  piece  appears  to  have  been  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  '  Namby-Pamby '  Phillips  (d. 
1749). 

There  are  mss.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  Seton 
Veitch,  of  Paisley,  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison^  London,  and 
Mr.  Fraser-Tytler,  Aldourie  Castle.  It  is  inscribed  in 
the  Glenriddell  Book, 

Line  2.  *  Blooming  on  the  early  day^  mss. 

ANNA 

SooTT  Douglas,  on  plausible  evidence,  conjectured  that 
this  song  referred  to  a  sweetheart  of  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham, and  that  it  was  a  'vicarious  effusion.'  His  con- 
jecture can  now  be  fully  substantiated.  In  an  unpub- 
lished part  of  a  letter  to  Cunningham,  4th  May  1789, 
Bums  wrote: — 'The  publisher  of  JAe  Star  has  been 
polite.  He  may  find  his  account  for  it^  though  I  would 
scorn  to  put  my  name  to  a  newspaper  poem  —  one 
instance^  indeed^  excepted.  I  mean  your  two  stanzas. 
Had  the  lady  kept  her  character  she  should  have  kept 
my  verses ;  but  as  she  has  prostituted  the  one  [by  marry- 
ing in  January  1789],  and  no  longer  made  anything 
of  the  other;   so  tent  them  to  Stuart  as  a  bribe  in 
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AWNA      my  eamestzMM  to  be  cleared  from  the  foul  aspersions 

respecting  the  D ofG '  [Duchess  of  Gordon].    The 

piece  appeared  in  Stuart's  ;8tor,  18th  April  1789.  Boms 
also  enclosed  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Dunlop : — '  Hie  following  is 
a  Jen  d'e^prit  of  t'  other  day  on  a  despairing  lover  leading 
me  to  see  his  Dulcinea.'  It  is  inscribed  in  the  Glen- 
riddeU  Book,  and  an  m.  is  in  the  peasMtiion  of  Mr.  Fraser- 
l^tler.  It  is  found  in  Johnson's  Mtueum,  vi.  547  (1803)^ 
and  in  Thomson's  Scottish  Airt,  v.  218 :  in  the  ktter  with 
the  substitution  of '  Sweet  Anne  *  for  ^  Anna,' 

Stanza  i.  Link  2.   '  And  press  my  soul  with  care/  Loch- 
lyan  MS. 

ON  READING  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  THE  DEATH 

OF  JOHN  M'LEOD 

Burns  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  leabella  M'Leod 
during  his  first  risit  to  Edinbnigh.  Her  brsrtlier,  John 
M'Leod  of  Rasay — the  representative  of  the  main  Lewis 
branch  of  the  clan — died  20th  July  1787.  In  reference 
to  other  misfortunes  of  the  £unily  Bums  wrote  his  Raving 
Winde  around  her  Blowing,  In  a  ms.  note,  '  This  poetic 
compliment/  he  says^  ^  what  few  poetic  compliments  are, 
WM  from  wie  iieart* 

There  is  a  eopy  at  hotkaywBf^M^  (A) ;  a  second'  "Mb. 
(By^m  in  the  y  oswoiion  of  Mr.  T.  Q.  Artbnr,  Ayr  ;  aod 
a  ftcsimile  has  been  puWilied  of  •  tirird--4i8.  (C)>-fo>- 
merly  in  the  poMBMien  ef  Mr.  Charles  Crrifin.  Hie 
poem  k  inserfbed  in  the  (HmfUU^  jBook-^-mt.  (Ey^mmA 
hi  another  Tolume-^VB.  (|D)^^4br  aceese  to  which  we  hsrvie 
to  thank  Mr.  Brown^  Prinees  StMit,  Edinbaff^.  Anotbcr 
».-<]».  F)-4b  in  'Hie  posseiirton  «tf  Mr.  Avser-Tytier, 
Aldourie  OMftle,  Invemees  ihi»e.  it  eemsfKmdi  ezactfy 
with  the  printed  Terai«B. 

Stanza  iv.  Linb  z.  ^Uumem  oft  Aaart  the  bosom  chords,' 
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Mss.  (A  and  C),  and  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (B)    4.  <  And  so    on  the 

fur  heart  was  wrung/  mss.  (B  and  D).  DEATB  Of 

After  Stanza  iv.  the  following  stanza  occnrs  in  ms^  (B)  ^^       johm 

•  Were  it  m  the  POct's  power,  m'LIOD 

Strong  as  he  shares  the  grief 
That  pierces  Isabella's  heart, 
To  give  that  heart  relief.' 

Stanza  v.  Line  3.  '  Can  point  those  tearful,  grUfmom 
eyes,'  MS.  (A)  and  deleted  reading  in  MS.  (D) ;  grufwum  Mm* 
fitl,  MSS.  (B,  C,  D,  and  £) :— There  is  seemingly  no  authority^ 
written  or  printed,  for  the  reading  'brimful,  can-yrom^  of 
Scott  Douglas,  and  other  editors. 


THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  BRUAR  WATER 

Burns  spent  two  days  with  the  fiimily  of  the  Duke  of 
Atholl  during  his  northern  tour  in  August  1787 ;  and 
in  the  OlenriddeU  Book,  in  which  the  Humble  PleiUian  it 
inscribed,  he  wrote : — '  God,  who  knows  all  things^  knows 
how  my  heart  aches  with  the  throes  of  gratitude,  when- 
ever I  recollect  my  reception  at  the  noble  house  of  Atholl*' 
In  a  letter  to  Professo^Josiah  Walker,  enclosing  the 
poem,  he  stated  that '  it  was^  at  least  the  most  part  of  H^ 
the  effusion  of  a  half  hour '  at  Bruar.  But,  he  adds^  'I 
do  not  mean  it  was  extempore,  for  I  have  endeavoured  to 
brush  it  up  as  well  as  Mr.  ^nooll's  chat  and  the  jogging 
of  the  chaise  would  allow. '  It  is  inserted  in  the  OknriddtM 
Book— MS.  (B)— and  in  the  book — ms.  (A)— referred  to 
in  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  piece.  It  was  first 
printed  [anon3rmously]  in  1^  Edinburgh  Magazine  for 
November  1789. 

Stanza  i.  Line  5.  '  How  sancy  Phtbus*  scorching  beams,* 
1795.  8.  '  And  drink  my  crystal  tide ' : — '  Bmar  falls  are  the 
finest  in  the  country,  bat  not  a  bush  about  then,  which  spoils 
much  their  beauty '  (R.  B.  in  MS.  [A]) ;  <  Bruar  Falls  in  AtboU 
are  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  but  their  effiDd  is 

2» 
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THI       mnch  impaired  by  the  wint  of  trees  and  shrubs '  (I^  B.  in 
HUMBLE    Editions '93  and '94). 

PETITION      Stanza  ii.  Line  3.   'If  in  their  wantpm  random  sponts/ 
or  BRUAR  Edinburgh  Maga»itt4 ;  '  I  'm  scorching  ap  sae  shallow/  Ms. 
WATER     (B)  and  Edinhur:gh  Magtuine, 

Stanza  hi.  Line  a.  '  When  Poet  Bums  came  by,'  ms.  (A); 

'  Poet  B ,'  Edinlmrgh  Magaaine. 

Stanza  iv.  Link  i.  '  Here  foaming  down  the  shelvy  rocks,' 
Mss.  (A  and  B). 

Stanza  vi.  Line  3.  '  The  Bardie^  Music's  youngest  child,' 
MSS.  (A  and  B)  and  Edinburgh  Magazine,  8.  *  WUh  all  her 
locks  of  yellow/  ms.  (A). 

Stanza  vii.  Lines  5-4  in  ms.  (A)  and  Edinlmrgh  Maga- 
Bine  read  thus  : — 

'  And  coward  maukins  sleep  secure. 
Low  in  their  gnny/orms,' 

Stanza  xx.  Line  i.  *  And  hApiy  here  ui  vernal  dawn,'  Edin- 
hnrgh  AiagoMine, 

ON  SCARING  SOME  WATER-FOWL  IN 

LOCH  TURIT 

Thus  presented  in  the  Oienriddeil  Book — ms.  (B): — 
'This  was  the  production  of  a  solitary  forenoon's  walk 
from  Oughtertyre  House.  I  lived  there,  the  guest  of 
Sir  William  Murray,  for  two  or  three  weeks  [October 
1787],  and  was  much  flattered  by  my  hospitable  recep- 
tion. What  a  pity  that  the  mere  emotions  of  gratitude 
are  so  impotent  in  this  world  !  Tis  lucky  that,  as  we 
are  told,  they  will  be  of  some  avail  in  the  world  to  come. ' 
A  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  is  at  Lochryan — ms.  (A). 

Line  a.  '  For  me  your  watry  haunt  forsake,'  1793.  ^'  *Eide 
the  surging  billows  shock,'  ms.  (A).  Z5-Z4  in  MS.  (A)  read 
thus:— 

'  Conscious  blushing/^  my  hind. 
Soon,  too  soon,  your  fears  I  find,' 

19.  '  The  eagle  from  his  clifiy  brow,'  MSS.  (A  and  B).   39.  'And 
that  foe  jrou  cannot  brave,'  MSS.  (A  and  B). 
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VERSES  WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL  AT 

TAYMOUTH 

Bvnm  visited  Tajmouth  on  29th  August  1787.  The 
piece  is  inscribed  in  the  Olenriddett  Book  in  the  hand 
of  an  amanuensis^  with  the  following  note  by  Bums : — 
^  I  wrote  this  with  a  pencil  over  the  chimneypiece  in  the 
parlour  of  the  inn  at  Kenmore^  at  the  outlet  of  Loch 
Tay. '  Above  the  signature^ '  R.  B.,  August  29th^  1787/  it 
appeared  in  The  CourarU  of  September  6th,  1787,  almost 
as  printed  in  Editions  '93  and  '94.  Slightly  differing 
versions  appeared  in  The  Edinburgh  Magaanne  for  Septeni- 
ber  1788,  and  in  The  Bee  for  28th  March  1792,  the  kttflr 
as  '  Verses  Written  on  a  Window  in  Breadalbane  by  Mr. 
Robert  Burns,  May  9th,  1790/  In  Edition  '94— or  at 
least  in  some  copies — the  pages  were  transposed  by  the 
printer. 

Link  6.  'Till  fam*d  Breadalbine  opens  on  my  view/  MS., 
Courant  and  Bee.  J,  'The  meeting  kiils  each  deep  sank 
glen  divides/  Edinburgh  Magsudnei  'A  rifted  MU,'  Bee. 
8.  '  The  woods,  wild  scattered,  clothe  their  temering  sides,* 
MS. : — *Am^t  as  in  Editions  '93  and  '94,  is  the  mote 
accurate  expression,  za  '  The  eye  with  pleasure  and  amase- 
ment  fills,'  Edinburgh  Megaune  and  Bee.  Z4-Z8.  In  The 
Edinburgh  Megmine  and  The  Bee  a  transposition  occuis  in 
the  case  of  these  lines,  and  they  read  thus : — 

'  The  striding  arches  o'er  the  new-bom  stream, 
The  village  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam. 
The  lawns  wood-fringed  in  Nature's  native  taste. 
Nor  with  a  single  Goth^oneeit  disgraced.* 

On  the  whole,  the  version  in  these  periodicals  is  an  improve- 
ment  on  that  in  the  Author's  Editions. 

WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL  STANDING  BY 
THE  FALL  OF  FYERS 

BuRirs  visited  the  Fall  in  Foyers  on  5ih  September  1787. 
In  a  note  in  the  QhwriideU  Book,  where  the  poem  it 
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WRITTEN  inscribed  by  an  amanuensis,  '  I  oompoied  these  lines/  he 
BY  THB  wrote^  'standing  on  the  brink  of  the  hideous  cauldron 
FALL  OP   below  the  waterfidL' 

'^^**        Line  to.  *  The  hoary  cavern,  wide  surrounding  toroerst  ms. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  POSTHUMOUS  CHILD 

In  the  OknriddeU  Book — where  the  poem  is  inscribed — 
Bums  ejqilains  that  it  is  '  on  the  birth  of  Mons.  Henri^ 
posthumous  child  to  a  Mons.  Henri^  a  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune  from  Switierland ;  who  died  in  three 
days'  illness^  leering  his  lady^  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace^  in  her  sixth  month  of  this  her  first  child.  The 
lady  and  her  family  were  particular  friends  of  the  author 
[she  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dunlop].  The  child  was 
bom  in  November  '90.'  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
birth  Bums  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop : — '  How  ebuld  such  a 
mercurial  creature  as  a  poet  lumpishly  keep  his  seat  on 
receipt  of  the  best  news  from  his  best  friend  ?  I  seised 
my  gilt-headed  Wangee  rod — an  instrument  indispens- 
ably necessary  —  in  my  left  hand^  in  the  moment  of 
inspiration  and  rapture;  and  stride,  stride— quick  and 
quicker^out  skipt  I  among  the  broomy  banks  of  Nith  to 
muse  over  my  joy  by  retaiL  To  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  prose  was  impossible  ...  I,  almost  extempore,  poured 
out  to  him  in  the  following  verses.'  The  stanns  appeared 
in  The  ScoU  Magazine  for  December  1793 :  in  all  proba- 
bility they  were  reprinted  from  the  published  volume. 

Stanza  v.  Line  2.  '  Fair  on  the  mmmst^t  mom,'  ms. 


THE  WHISTTLE 

Thus  prefaced  by  Bums : — 'As  the  authentic  Proee  history 
of  the  Whistle  is  curious,  I  shall  here  give  it. — In  the  train 
of  Anne  of  Denmark,  when  she  came  to  Seotland  with  our 
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James  the  Sixths  there  came  over  also  a  Danish  geutleman  THE 
of  gigantic  stature  and  great  prowess^  and  a  matchless  whistle 
champion  of  Bacchus.  He  had  a  little  ebony  Whistle^ 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  orgies^  he  laid  on  the 
table ;  and  whoever  was  last  able  to  blow  it>  everybody 
else  being  disabled  by  the  potency  of  the  bottle,  was  to 
carry  off  the  Whistle,  as  a  trophy  of  victory. — ^The  Dane 
produced  credentials  of  his  victories^  without  a  single 
defeat,  at  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  and  several  of  the  petty  courts  in  Germany; 
and  challenged  the  Scots  Bacchanalians  to  the  alternative 
of  trying  his  prowess,  or  else  of  acknowledging  their 
inferiority.  After  many  overthrows  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots,  the  Dane  was  encountered  by  Sir  Robert  Lowrie  of 
Maxwelton,  ancestor  to  the  present  worthy  baronet  of 
that  name ;  who,  after  three  days  and  three  nights'  hard 
contest,  left  the  Scandinavian  under  the  table,  ''And  hltm 
on  the  >Vliistle  his  requiem  shrilL" 

'  Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  before  mentioned,  after- 
wards lost  the  Whistle  to  Walter  Riddell  of  Glenriddell, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Walter's.  On  Friday, 
the  16th  October  1790,  at  Friars-Carse,  the  Whistle  was 
once  more  contended  for,  as  related  in  the  Ballad,  by  the 
present  Sir  Robert  Lowrie  of  Maxwelton ;  Robert  Riddell, 
Esq.  of  GlenriddeU,  lineal  descendant  and  representative 
of  Walter  Riddell,  who  won  the  Whistle,  and  in  whoee 
family  it  had  continued ;  and  Alexander  Ferguson,  Esq. 
of  Craigdarroch,  likewise  descended  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert,  which  last  gentleman  carried  off  the  hard-won 
honours  of  the  field.' 

In  this  Pre&tory  Note  Bums  misdates  the  contest  by  a 
year,  as  is  proved  by  (1)  the  date  of  a  letter — 16th  October 
1789— to  Captain  Riddell,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  con- 
test of  the  evening ;  and  (2)  by  the  memorandum  of  the 
'  Bett,'  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Jardine  of 
Castlemilk,  first  published  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Seeond 
Series,  voL  x.  (1860)>  p.  423 :— 
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DOQUET 

THE  '  The  origi]iftlB«tt  between  Sir  BobertljMirie  and  CMgdarrodi, 

WHISTLE   for  the  noted  Whittle,  which  i«  ao  much  celebrated  by  Bobert 
Boms'  Poemf— in  whidi  Bett  I  wu  named  Judge— 1789. 
The  Bett  decided  at  OarM~16th  October  1789. 
Won  by  Graigdarrodi--he  drank  npda.  of  5  Bottles  of  Claret. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  WHISTLE 

The  Whistle  gained  by  Sir  Robert  Laurie  (now)  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Riddell  of  Olenriddell,  is  to  be  ascertained  to  the  heirs  of  the 
said  Sir  Robert  now  existing,  being  Sir  R.  L.,  Bfr.  R.  of  6.,  and 
Mr.  F.  of  O.~to  be  settled  under  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Jn. 
M*Mnrdo:  the  business  to  be  decided  at  Oarse,  the  16th  of 
October  1789. 

(Signed)       Albx.  Fkkousox. 
R.  Lavub. 

ROKT.   RiDDIXX. 

CowBXLL,  lOe^  Oe(o6«r  1789. 

John  M*Murdo  accepts  as  Judge. 
Geo.  Johnston  witness,  to  be  present. 
Patrick  Miller  witness,  to  be  pre.  if  possible. 

Minute  of  Bett  between  Sir  Robert  Laurie  and  Oraigdarroch, 
1789.' 

The  question,  whether  or  not  Bums  wag  present^  has 
been  hotly  debated.  The  references  in  hit  letter  on  the 
day  of  the  fight,  as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  'Bett/  seem 
to  show  that,  tradition  notfrithstanding,  he  was  not  But 
there  are  no  data  for  an  absolute  conclusion.  For  the 
stanza,  see  ante,  p.  417,  Pre&tory  Note  to  No  Churchman 
Am  L 

MSS.  are  numerous.  The  first  rough  sketch,  embracing 
the  four  opening  stanzas  only,  is  in  the  Watson  CoUection. 
The  MS.  in  the  Crichton  Institution,  DumfHes,  is  said  to 
be  the  commemorative  copy  sent  to  Friars  Carse.  The 
beautiful  copy  sent  to  the  winner  of  the  contest  ['a 
small  but  sincere  mark  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
from  the  Author "]  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
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RoBebery.     For  the  inspectioD  of  a  fine  copy  on  Excise      ths 
paper,  our   acknowledgments   are   due  to  Mr.  James  whistu 
Richardson,  of  Messrs.    Kerr  and  Richardson,  Qaeen 
Street,  Glasgow.     It  includes  the  presentation  stanjn : — 

* 

*  But  one  aorry  quill,  and  that  wome  to  the  oore, 

No  paper— bat  lUAh  as  I  ihow  it ; 
But  such  M  it  if,  will  the  good  Laird  of  Tor 
Aooept,  and  ezouie  the  poor  Poet.' 

There  are  also  mss.  in  the  Dumfries  Observatory,  the 
museum  at  Thomhill,  and  the  British  Museum ;  and  the 
ballad  is  inscribed  in  the  Olenriddeli  Book,  It  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  November  1791, 
on  the  5th  of  the  month  in  The  Edinburgh  Evening  CkntrmU, 
and  on  the  6th  in  The  Edinburgh  Herald ;  but  both  th< 
prints  were  anticipated  by  The  London  iStor,  which 
it  on  the  2nd — Afresh  from  his  fertile  pen.'  In  tibe 
Courant  and  the  Star  it  is  stated  that  the  contest  XwSk 
place,  Mt  appears,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bums.'  The 
WhieUe  was  also  printed,  soon  afterwards,  in  a  chapbook, 
and  before  its  publication  in  Edition  '93  it  appeared  in 
Johnson's  Mueeum,  iv.  324  (1792),  set  to  music  by  Captain 
Riddell,  with  the  chorus : — Fal  de  lal  lal  ly. 

The  text  is  chiefly  taken  from  Editions  '93  and  '94, 
and  the  variations  from  it  in  the  icss.  and  in  other  printed 
versions  are  given  below. 

Stanza  ii.  Linb  z.  'Old  Loda,  still  rueing  the  arm  of 
Fingal  *:— '  See  Ossian's  Caric'thura  *  (R.  B.)  3-4  in  the  fiist 
draft  read  thus  : — 

'  This  Whistle 's  your  challenge— 3i^  till  the  last  brtatk. 
And  sinct  we  can* t fight  tkem^  Let 's  drink  them  to  death* 

Stanza  i  v.  Linb  3.  '  Had  drank  his  poor  godship  as  deep 
as  the  sea. ' 

Stanza  vi.  Link  3.  <  And  trusty  Glenriddell,  so  versed  in 
old  coins ' : — See  Prefatory  Note  to  Impromptu  to  Captam 
Riddelly  vol.  ii. 
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TOE  Stanza  tut.  Line  3.    <  1 11  coDjnre  the  ghost  of  the  great 

WaitTLB  Roffie  More  :  '--<  See  Johnson's  Tlmrin  the  Hebrides '  (R-  B*  )• 
4»  *  And  bttmper  hii  horn  with  him  twenty  times  more,* 

Stanza  ix.  Line  z.  '  Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  cauid 
pretend. '  4.  •  *  And  knee-deep  in  claret  he  'd  die  or  he  'd  yield, ' 
1793  and  1794. 

Stanza  x.  Line  2.  '  So  noted  for  drowning  both  sorrow 
■ad  care.' 

Stanza  xi.  Line  3.  *  A  Bard  who  detested  all  sorrow  and 
fipleen.' 

Stanza  xxi.  Line  3.  '  In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and 
kindred  omZ^  set/ 

Stanza  xiii.  Line  z.  '  Gay  pleasure  ran  riot /f// bumpers 
tUL  o'er. '    4. '  Till  Cynthia  hmted  he  *^Jind  them  next  mom. ' 

Stanza  xiv.  Line  3.  *  Turned  o'er  at  one  bumper  a  bottle 
tif  red.'   4.  '  And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestors  did.' 

Stanza  xviii.  Line  z.  'Thy  line,  that  has  struggled  for 
ll^iedom  with  Brtuse.'  3.  '  So  thine  be  the  laurtb,  and  mine  be 
<bebcy.' 
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